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FOREWORD 


I. look back upon the economic progress in the last five years with gf, 
happiness and deep humility. We made our Second Five-Year Plan in the shadow 
of the past. Then our problems were grave aud they appeared intransigent. Our 
resources were small and our needs enormous. The financial and economic system 
was precariously poised and endangered by policies of drift. Today we look - 
on the progress made in the years of the Second Plan and give heart-fell lhaiil 
for what has been achieved and say ardent prayers for the years ahead when the 
Third Plan will be in operation and the country will be advancing into the future 
with fresh hopes and aspirations. 

A National Plan of development embodies the economic and social philo¬ 
sophy of a country. The successive Five-Year Plans indicate the sense of direction 
and national purpose that is inherent in economic planning. A Five-Year Plan 
must, therefore, be viewed not only as a collection of complex facts and figures 
and lists of schemes but as a projection of a nation’s effort to reach goals of 
human happiness. 

There are various ways of assessing national progress. The usual measure 
is the increase in national income or income per head, liy this measure, Pakistan 
has already increased its national income by about 66 per cent and will achieve 
a further increase of 300 per cent in the next 20 years. The advance is in geo¬ 
metrical progression. But figures are meaningless unless they are related to the 
welfare of the common man. The real index of economic development is not cold 
statistics but the visible effects on the pattern of the daily life of Iho people. And 
it is here that we have to go far beyond the usual economic measurements and 
consider the cultural, social and religious enrichment of life, besides the material 
progress. And it is for this reason that economic planning has to be conceived 
as a part, and only as a part, of the broader social and economic frame-work 
which is rooted in our cultural and religious traditions. 

To provide a decent life to nearly 110 million people, which number will 
increase by another 80 million over the next 20 yoars, is a vast challenge. Wc 
have accepted this challenge as a nation. We are also conscious that the path 
chosen by us for economic development should be guided by our own political 
ideals, our long-term social objectives and our proud cultural heritage. We must 
evolve a synthesis between economic growth and moral and spiritual values. Of 
course, the need of the hour is to movc-speedily towards a progressive, techno¬ 
logical, industrialised society. Basic to such a society is the spirit of enquiry and 
criticism and it is inevitable that many traditional institutions should change in 
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to efficient economic management of the country and refrain from conspicuous 
consumption and ostentatious living and from developing any partisan political 
interests so that the need for corrective action does not arise. 

The ultimate aim of all our efiorts in economic and social spheres can only 
be to move speedily towards the attainment of Islamic Socialism in Pakistan. 
The term Islamic Socialism is almost inter-changeable with “ welfare state In 
addition to the familiar welfare goals, Islamic Socialism implies that the culfur 1 
and religious heritage of the country should be preserved and not allowed to 
destroyed by the ruthless pursuit of economic development. It is, therefore, a 
concept much broader than the “welfare state” and embraces all the phases of an 
individual’s life. 

What is basic to the establishment of Islamic Socialism is the creation of equal 
opportunities for all rather than equal distribution of wealth. In fact, peilect 
equality of incomes has never been achieved, not even in the Communist countries, 
because differences in aptitudes and talents make for dillerences in income even 
when individuals start off with equal opportunities. And this is as it should be. 
The important thing is that every individual must be given the fullest opportunity 
to develop his natural talents and that he should not be inhibited by an oppressive 
economic and social frame-work. 

There are three corner-stones of this policy of ensuring equal opportunities 
to which we are committed. Firstly, it is the intention of the government to provide 
universal free primary education to all. Secondly, it is our aim to ensure a system 
of merit scholarships at the secondary education level. Thirdly, we intend to pro¬ 
vide competitive entry to jobs at all levels. These objectives are already embodied 
in the Constitution. Their achievement will automatically ensure that a child gels 
the maximum possible opportunity for advancement irrespective of his economic 
or social class. 

Of course, our objectives go far beyond providing equal opportunities in the 
field of education and jobs. The government is also committed to providing all 
the welfare facilities which are by now a common feature in the Western world. 
Our resources will not permit us to provide the kind of health services and social 
security benefits which are prevalent in U.K. and Sweden today but we certainly 
intend to cover a large part of the population with social security legislation over 
the period of the Perspective Plan (1965—85). Thus, the coverage of health services 
will be increased about ten times and every family provided with a decent house 
to live in by constructing about 16 million new housing units in the next 20 years. 

The government is also determined that a certain minimum income should be 
assured to every citizen. At present, about 40 per cent of (lie total households in 
East Pakistan and about 24 per cent in West Pakistan obtain a monthly income 
of less than Rs. 100. Such a maldistribution of income is totally unacceptable. 
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PREFACE 


“ Hope builds sooner than knowledge destroys ” may be said truly of 
Asia s million : and so, despite undiminished poverty and unrealized promi¬ 
ses of affluence, disappointment has been contained. But they live on the 
edge of great anxiety and might easily be pushed into despair. Disap¬ 
pointments are shared by all Asian people. It is not that the govern¬ 
ments of the Asian countries have not tried; it is just that economic 
development has come to be regarded as the only index of a country’s 
progress,, freedom’s reason, the goal, the aim and the object of every 
effort and the only test by which to judge governments. And, thus, the 
nations’ and the individual’s values have come to be assessed with 
economic measurements only. It is inevitable that with this concentric 
attention on economic growth, its slow pace should create conflicts. 

In Pakistan, the economy has moved,, albeit tardily, in the direction 
of self-sustaining viability. Besides the problems encountered commonly, 
we have additional ones arising out of the geographical separation of 
East and West Pakistan, the wide variation in the traditions and experi¬ 
ence of the two zones, the confrontation between technical feasibility and 
political urgency, and at times these problems have become baffling. 

By the end of the Second Five-Year Plan, Pakistan will have 
covered a long stretch of the arduous road of economic development, and 
new horizons will become clear and well-defined. A review of the 
progress achieved so far can help us not only in setting the targets for 
the new plans, but also in appraising the past strategies and in deter¬ 
mining the changes which must be made to suit the circumstances 
of the future. It is inevitable that in the early years of its growth, a deve¬ 
loping country should grope through dark and unknown alleys in search 
of both paths and goals. In the mid-twentieth century, when colonia¬ 
lism gave way before the drive towards emancipation of the Asian 
and African nations, none of these countries including Pakistan, was 
familiar with the techniques of development planning. Moreover,, as we 
have learned since, there was little relevant experience available in the 
advanced countries on which we could rely. 

The problems of economic growth and development have attracted 
wide-spread attention in recent times. But the experts agree as rarely 
in this sphere as they do in any other field involving complex issues 
having their roots deep in the infinite richness and variety of human 
mind. We are told by one school that if only savings were increased 
and invested economically, all would be well. Others again put their 
faith in the modern heroes—entrepreneurs,, managers and technicians. 
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industries ensures high rate of saving by denying the current generation 
some of the goods that it would like to have for immediate consumption. 

It is our intention to move in the direction of a ‘ welfare state ’ with 
efficiency and despatch. The term ‘welfare state’ has a well-accepted 
connotation which in our country would be accepted as synonymous and 
interchangeable with 'Islamic Socialism ’. How fast we can progress to¬ 
wards this goal depends on the availability of resources which can be 
spared from directly productive activities without impairing the mini¬ 
mum rate of economic growth which we must achieve to support distri¬ 
bution programmes. 

Our social welfare programmes are, by no means, unambitious. 
By 1970, we expect to extend medical facilities to nearly 40 per cent of 
the population, including 33 million people in rural areas. By that 
time, most parts of the country should be covered by the malaria 
eradication programme which is expected to be completed in J-947. All 
these medical facilities will be provided free of cost by the Government. 
They will be supplemented by health insurance schemes relating to 
industrial workers and others which are in various stages of develop¬ 
ment. A beginning has also been made in the field of medical social 
work ; it is expected that this programme will gather momentum during 
the Third Plan period. 

The Social Insurance Legislation of 1962 provides for insurance 
against employment, injury maternity and sickness. Its implementation 
is being worked out by the Provinces. An integrated national insurance 
system, covering the provisions of this legislation together with the 
provisions of superannuation benefits through pooling and extension of 
existing provident funds, should mature during the Thiid Plan poiiod. 
It is difficult, however, to foresee in the near future an unemployment 
insurance scheme of general scope in view of the vast nature of the 
under-employment problem and our limited capacity to afford such a 
venture. 

In the field of education, 70 per cent of the children in the age group 
of 5 to 10 years will be attending primary schools by 1970. The cost of 
primary education will be equally shared between the Government and 
the local communities. Considerable process is to be made in the field 
of technical education to equip ourselves for the industrial society of 
tomorrow. During the Third Plan period, we expect: to produce 5,000 
engineers and 23,000 technicians, trained up in engineering institutions 
including polytechnics. Vocational courses will be introduced at the 
middle and high levels of secondary education and science education 
emphasized at the higher levels in order to feed engineering and medical 
colleges and polytechnics. 
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CHAPTER I 

REVIEW OF PLANNED DEVELOPMENT 

The First and Second Five-Year Plans marked definite stages in the country’s 
economic progress. The concept of planning was in fact introduced with the 
Colombo Plan in 1950. The First Plan (1955-60) and the Second (1960-65) refined 
this concept and established the institutions through which planning could be 
effectively implemented. Both the Colombo Plan and the two subsequent Plans 
had as their main purpose the creation of the economic infra-structure and the 
initiation of institutional reforms which would facilitate uninterrupted economic 
expansion. In retrospect, the general lines of advance which these Plans proposed 
appear to be sound. The First Plan was instrumental in creating some of the basic 
infra-structure for economic growth even though its impact on the increase in 
per capita incomes was insignificant. The Second Plan accelerated the pace of 
development and led to a rapid increase in national and per capita incomes. 

I. GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 

2. In the fifteen years of planned development (1950-65), Gross National 
Product increased by about 66 per cent (see Table 1). 

TABLE l 

GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT AND PER CAPITA INCOME 
(in 1959-60 prices) 


Annual compound 
rate of 
growth (%) 



1949-50 

1954-55 

1959-60 

1964-65 

1949-50 

to 

59-60 

1959-60 

to 

64-65 

GNP at factor cost 







(million Rs.) 

24,466 

27,908 

31,439 

40,525 

2.5 

5.2 

Population (million) 

79 

88 

99 

112 

2.3 

2.6 

Per capita income (Rs.) ... 

311 

316 

318 

360 

0.2 

2.5 


3. For purposes of economic analysis, this period of 15 years falls into two 
distinct sub-periods, from 1950 to 1960 and 1960 to 1965. During the 1950’s the 
GNP is estimated to have increased at an annual rate of 2.5 per cent and this 
increase was being nearly offset by population growth so that the net improvement 
in per capita incomes was quite insignificant. The later period (1960-65) will end 
up with a trend growth rate of about 5.7 per cent. The change is a decisive one. 
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4 . An analysis of the growth rate in the GNP presented m Table 2 shows 
that industry has been the leading sector m the economy. 

TABLE 2 

COMPONENTS OF THE GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 

(Million Rs.; 1959-60 prices) 


Annual compound 
rate of 
growth (%) 


. ■ 




1949-50 

1959-60 

Sector 

1949-50 

1954-55 

1959-60 

1964-65 

to 

59-60 

to 

64-65 

a S 

, -—^———- — - 

14,669 

15,654 

16,753 

19,895 

1.3 


Agriculture 

1,433 

2,220 

2,930 

4,440 

7.4 

8.6 

Manufacturing 

(346) 

(1.002) 

(1,565) 

(2,888) 

16.3 

13.0 

Large-scale 

Small-scale 

Services 

-(1,087) 

8,364 

24,466 

(1,218) 

10,034 

27,908 

(1,365) 

11,756 

31,439 

(1,552) 

16,190 

40,525 

2.3 

3.5 

2.5 

2.6 

6.7 

5.2 
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REVIEW OF PLANNED DEVELOPMENT 


rates in agriculture and industry during these 15 years made economic progress 
less harmonious than it should have been and exercised an adverse influence on 
the over-all rate of growth. After some of the early import substitution possibilities 
for consumers goods were exhausted, the pace of industrial development had to 
depend on the expansion of the domestic market, particularly in the rural areas, 
which was restricted by the slow growth of agriculture. Fortunately, the growth 
rate in agriculture has improved recently. Whereas the annual growth rate in 
agriculture was only 1.3 per cent during 1950-60, it is estimated to have increased 
to 3.5 per cent during 1960-65. So far as the contribution of service (like transport, 
banking, trade, government etc.) is concerned, it tended to increase at a rate slightly 
faster than the increase in national income. >• 

5. The divergent growth rates in agriculture, manufacturing and services 
led inevitably to a structural change in the economy which appears to be fairly 
pronounced despite the short span of time analysed here (see Table 3). 

TABLE 3 

STRUCTURAL, CHANGE IN THE GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
(Percentage share in the GNP) 


Sector 


Agriculture 
Manufacturing 
Large-scale 
Small-scale 
Construction 
Transportation and communication 
Allother 


1949-50 

1964-65 

60.0 

49.1 

5.8 

11.0 

(1.4) 

(7.1) 

(4.4) 

(3.9) 

1.0 

4.4 

5.1 

6.0 

28.1 

29.5 

100.0 

100.0 


The contribution of the agricultural sector to the GNP is estimated to decline from 
about 60 per cent in 1949-50 to about 49 per cent in 1964-65, whereas that of manu¬ 
facturing will increase from 6 per cent to 11 per cent. Construction is estimated to 
increase from 1 per cent of GNP in 1949-50 to 4 per cent in 1964-65, and trans¬ 
portation will increase from about 5 per cent to 6 per cent. All other sectors will 
increase from 28 per cent to about 30 per cent. The most decisive increase has been 
in the contribution of the large-scale industrial sector. Its share has increased from 
1.4 per cent to 7.1 per cent in 15 years. Within the industrial sector, the share of 
large-scale industry as compared with small-scale industry is estimated to increase 
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II. INVESTMENT 

7 . There has been a remarkable acceleration in pass 
15 years. Gross investment is expected to Jj o^ver expt . nc iiture on Indus 

1949-50 in terms of constant^ price: . DVeslm ent in 1964-65 will amount to 

Basin replacement works. As a result 
1 5 8 per cent of the GNP as against 4.6 per cent 
1 ^ TABLE 4 

GROSS INVESTMENT. SIZE AND DISTENTION 



Type of Investment 


--- - - -— ■ 

740 

1,710 

2,600 

5,300 

Fixed monetized investment 

(310) 

(610) 

(1,710) 

(2,670) 

Public 

(430) 

(1,100) 

(890) 

(2,630) 

Private 

350 

370 

400 

440 

Non-monetizcd investment 


— 

400 

Rural works programme 

30 

120 

430 

250 

Changes in stocks — 

1,120 

2,200 

3,430 

6,390 

Total investment •- vt j _ 

_ _nc a nercentage of,GNP , 

— wT 


~ ioT - 

15.8 
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9. The share of public and private sectors in total investment has also under¬ 
gone a great change. The share of public sector in total investment increased from 
about 28 per cent in 1949-50 to about 48 per cent in 1964-65 ( see Table 5). This 
marked shift of emphasis towards the public sector was found necessary to step 
up the pace of development and to balance its structure. It did not imply any neglect 
of the private sector: in fact, private investment increased at an annual rate of 
about 10 per cent over this period. It only indicated the greater responsibility 
the public sector had to shoulder, within the framework of planned develop., 
by way of creation of basic infra-structure which the private sector required i'<>. 
its accelerated development. The major shifts in the shares of public and privau 
sectors in investment is an interesting characteristic of this early phase of deve¬ 
lopment. 

TABLE 5 

RELATIVE SHARE OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE FIXED INVESTMENT 
(Million Rs. ; 1959-60 prices) 


Type of Investment 

J 949-50 

1954-55 

1959-60 

1964-65 

Annual 

compound 

rate 

of 

growth 

Public investment 

310 

610 

1,710 

3,070 

16.5 

Private investment 

810 

1,590 

1,720 

3,320 

9.9 

Total investment 

1,120 

2,200 

3,430 

6,390 

12.3 

Public investment as a percent of total 
investment 

28 

28 

50 

48 



10. Most of the investment during this period has gone into the creation of 
economic and social over-heads. In fact, as much as 60 per cent of the total invest¬ 
ment was devoted to the expansion of facilities in the fields of water and power, 
transport and communications, housing, education, health and other social 
services (see Table 6). One of the important shifts in emphasis that is noticeable 
from a study of the sectoral distribution of investment is the gradual increase in 
the share devoted to agriculture (from 6 per cent in the 1950-55 period to 16 per 
cent in the Second Plan, including works programme), and an effort to curtail 
the high expenditure on housing (from 22 per cent in the 1950-55 period to 15 per 
cent in the Second Plan). There has also been an increase in emphasis on the 
development of water and power resources and the extension of transport and 
communication facilities because the inadequacy of these two was the main impedi¬ 
ment to smooth economic growth. As a result of these investments, considerable 
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infra-structure „as a,read, been bu,. though it needs further —euing in 
East Pakistan. t.: table 6 

distribution of investment by economic sectors 

(Percentages) 


. ■ ■ ■ ■——" . 1 

Pre- 

Plan 

First 

Plan 

Second 

Plan 

Sector ,, ; 

(1950-55) 

(1955-60) 

(1960-65) 

Agriculture * 

6 

13 

7 

17 

13 

19 

Water and power 

36 

31 

28 

Industries, fuels and minerals ^ 

14 

17 

17 

Transport and communications.. . .. - 

22 

20 

15 

Physical planning and housing 

5 

6 

4 

Education ••• 

3 

2 

1 

Health 

1 

Ncg. 

Neg. 

Social welfare and manpower 


-- 

3 

Works programme — 

100 

100 

100 


11. As mentioned infra-structure, the 

r^rSTon the Stow, Of iu = d — 

after sometime. The improvement in^tlte ftarn^ up tQ „ K inid dle of 

already apparent. Water an at under cultivation while improving 

1962 had brought 2.1 million acres of installed electricity gene- 

tUc supply of water to 7.6 m,ll.ot,^acm of (q , ^ megawa <«s in 

rating capacity increased from.143 * ^ from 5 J06 in 1948 to 13.400 

1964-65. The mileage of superto yp of toads increased from 11.547 to 

in 1964-65, while the mileage o ^ iDcreased from 6,474 m 

' while the number of telephones during the same 

period rose tom 15,283 .0 135,000. 

Hi' DOMESTIC SAVINGS 

!2. The last 

savings though it was by = ‘, pe r cent, increase in domestic 
“"r OS, per cent (see Tabie 7,. 
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TABLE 7 

GROSS DOMESTIC SAVINGS 
(Rs. Million, 1959-60 prices) 



1949-50 

1954-55 

1959-60 

196*1-65 

GNP (factor cost) 

24,466 

27,908 

31,439 

40,525 

Investment 

1,120 

2,200 

3,430 

6,390 

Domestic savings 

1,120 

1,900 

1,850 

3,830 

Saving as a % of GNP 

4.6 

6.8 

5.9 

9.5(a) 

Marginal rate of savings (percent) 

-—- 1 — r T7-r .. 


22.7 

—1.4 

21.8(a) 


(a) These figures compare with estimates of 10.3 % and 22% in terms of current prices out 
of GNP at market prices as shown in Chapter V. 


The domestic savings will increase from less than 5 per cent of the GNP in 1949-50 
to about 9.5 per cent in 1964-65. The marginal rate of savings for the entire period 
will be about 17 per cent, implying that about one-sixth of the additional income 
was saved and reinvested. The saving effort would have looked even more respect¬ 
able but for the decline in the marginal rate of savings during 1955-60 owing to a 
frustrating array of administrative controls on private investment. The acceleration 
in savings, both during the 1950-55 period and the Second Plan, was fairly sharp 
because of the textile boom in the earlier period and the withdrawal of most of 
the direct administrative controls and introduction of liberal import policy in the 
latter. 

13. The strategy of domestic savings also changed significantly over this 
period in response to the changing structure of the economy. There was a consi¬ 
derable transfer of income from the agricultural to the industrial sector during 
the 1950’s as terms of trade were deliberately turned against agriculture through 
such policies as licensing of scarce foreign exchange earned primarily by agri¬ 
culture to the industrial sector, compulsory Government procurement of food- 
grains at low prices to subsidize the cost of living of the urban, industrial workers, 
generous tax concessions to industry and lack of similar incentives for commercial, 
agricultural investment. These policy measures resulted in accelerated growth rates 
in industry and reinvestment of industrial profits to the extent of 75 to 80 per 
cent. Thus, the rural areas were transferring savings to the fast modernising, 
urban capitalist sector. There was a distinct change in this pattern in 1960 when 
support prices were established for foodgrains to protect agricultural incomes, 
foodgrains rationing was abandoned by the Government and a policy of gradual 
withdrawal of some of the generous tax concessions given to industry was initiated. 
The change was necessitated by the need to stimulate incentives for a stagnant 
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U-—- ratrata unh r;otu!r;„:v: d T^r:r:rr 5 

%£, ;:r;::; c :ri« r .: °*.w* **-—■* mobil,sa - 

tion of domestic savings. 

IV. FOREIGN ASSISTANCE 

, , *u» Increase in domestic savings has not 

14. As already pointed out above. for foreign ass i st ance has 

kept pace with the increase m mv « tme “ t ’ From Table 8 below, it is 

consequently been increasing over the las 15 y ti H 1955, increased 

Clear that ibreign assistant, "e U cc^ ^ io share 

to 5 per cent of the OlNr f nhnut 14 per cent in 1954-55 

in the financing oF j'^sTstance. as such, played quite a decisive 

to about 40 per cent m 1964-65. J in the econoniy and in raising growth 
role in accelerating the ra e o became available in the 

rates. Most of the foreign assistance ini thefi rstt ten ^ howeV er. almost 

form of either grants or loans repayabl ^ ^ ^ assumed the character of 
all the foreign assistance, excep servicing liability of 

,—- - - « 

million in 1964-65. 

TABLE 8 

role of foreign assistance 

. ‘ ii* (Million Rupees; 1959-60 prices) 


Gross investment - *** . 

Gross domestic savings ... • 

Foreign assistance 
Foreign assistance as a percent of: 

(a) Gross national product 

(b) Total investment 


1949-50 

1,120 
1,120 


1954-55 

2,200 
1,900 
300 

1.1 

13.6 


1959-60 

3.430 

1,850 

1,580 

5.0 

46.1 


1964-65 

6,390 
3,830 
2,560 

6.3 
40.0 


V. STRUCTURAL CHANGE 


,5. Though a period of ,5 years is 

of a reliable analysis of struc ' ura ^ ng “ f investme nt and savings, exports 

zzii i b ~ - ——“ 
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to the GNP has increased sharply as the economy has become progressively 
diversified. The same diversification is apparent in the pattern of exports and 
imports. Whereas the share of manufactured goods in total foreign exchange 
receipts was only 1 per cent in 1951-52. it will increase to 29 per cent by 1964-65. 
The earnings from invisibles, in the form of travel remittance, etc., will increase 
from 10 per cent of the total earnings in 1951-52 to 18 per cent m 1964-65 (see 

Table 9). 


TABLE 9 

COMPOSITION OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE EARNINGS 
(Percentages) 



1951-52 

1954-55 

1959-60 

1964-65 

Primary raw materials 

89 

88 

63 

53 

Manufactured goods 

# 1 

3 

25 

« 29 

Invisibles 

10 

9 

12 

18 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 


The preponderant dependence of the economy on the export of agricultural 
products has been reduced, from nearly 90 per cent in 1951-52 to about 53 per¬ 
cent in 1964-65. This is an important change as it will increasingly protect the 
economy from extreme fluctuations in exports from one year to another. 

16. In respect of imports, the change has been towurds much larger imports 
of capital goods and raw materials for capital goods (see Table 10). In fact, the 
proportion of consumer goods imports declined sharply from 46 per cent in 
1951 to 22 per cent in 1964-65. Excluding consumer goods imported under PL-480 
programme, consumer items constitute only about 12 per cent of total imports 
This trend reflects the import substitution of consumer goods through the growth 
of domestic industrial capacity. A similar substitution for raw materials for con¬ 
sumer goods is also visible since intermediate products like yarn were increasingly 
produced by domestic industry. The import of capital goods and raw material 
for capital goods has increased dramatically, from 27 per cent in 1951 to 64 per 
cent in 1964-65, reflecting the development orientation given to the import structures 
over the last 15 years. 
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TABLE 10 


COMPOSITION OF IMPORTS 
(Percentages) 


». h-- * 

\ 

1951 

1956 

1 1960-61 

1964-65 

Consumer goods (including P.L.-480) 

46 

35 

32 

22 

Raw materials for consumer goods (in- 

27 

12 

12 

14 

eluding P.L.-480) 



• .v ip/. ' 

20 

36 

38 

47 

Capital goods 




Raw materials for capital goods ••• 

7 

17 

18 

17 


100 

100 

100 

100 


Total 


. , i uml progressively urbanised over this period. 

17 The country has also become 1 • 8 _ y 10 , 0 -pi. e 

only abou. .0 per cent of the £ popu Jinn 

a rale much faster than iu the agricultural sector. 

: v j • I' ‘‘ * ‘ ' 

• mtfS ■l-’M - ' ; • 

r , . . TABLE 11 

INCREASE IN POPULATION AND URBANIZATION 

- . .«■(]> (Million) __ 


. -—--—— j-.»■' 

j • 

tn r .P 

1949-50 

1954-55 

1959-60 

1964-65 

. * • t m : *' 1 *- - 

Total Population . ••• ... •" 

78.8 

87.8 

98.9 

112.4 

•<>! i*o:.W: d- 

Rural — Vf. u ; 

71.0 

78.0 

86.3 

95.9 

' ; * : • . if 1 

~ ’ - - t '' 

Urban .••• 

7.8 

9.8 

12.6 

i6.5 

Percentage urban population 

9.9 

11.2 

12.7 

14.7 
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18. The increase in industrialisation and trade is also reflected in the growth 
of financial institutions. The bank offices have multiplied about 6 times. Bank 
credit increased from about Rs. 500 million in 1950 to about Rs. 6,000 million 
at the end of 1964. Though it is difficult to give any quantitative estimates, the 
economy is becoming increasingly monetized judged by all the fragmentary evi¬ 
dence that is available. The strengthening of financial super-structure is particularly 
impressive over the period of the Second Plan. The main question that is arising 
currently is the distribution of bank credit by economic sectors, geographical 
regions and personal income groups. It is quite clear from the recent experience 
that the distribution of Bank credit will have to be related more closely to the 
planned objectives of the country. 

VI. REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

19. An effort has been made in the last 15 years to accelerate the pace of 
development in East Pakistan. As can be seen from Tables 12 and 13, the accelera¬ 
tion has been particularly fast during the Second Plan period. 

TABLE 12 

RATE OF GROWTH IN EAST AND WEST PAKISTAN(a) 

(Million Rupees; 1959-60 prices) 

Annual compound 
rate of growth 
(%) 



1949-50 

1959-60 

1964-65 

1949-50 

to 

1959-60 

1959-60 

to 

1964-65 

GNP ' 

East Pakistan 

12,360 

14,945 

19,455 

1.9 

5.4 

West Pakistan 

12,106 

16,494 

21,070 

3.1 

5.0 

All Pakistan 

24,466 

31,439 

40,525 

2.5 

5.2 

Per capita income (Rs.) 

East Pakistan 

287 

278 

318 

—0.3 

2.7 

West Pakistan 

338 

366 

411 

0.8 

2.4 

All Pakistan 

311 

318 

360 

0.2 

2.5 


(a ) Data for 1949-50 to 1959-60 derived by Planning Commission on basis of background 
material on National accounts obtained from C.S.O. Banking and Insurance, Central 
Government and PIA allocated to Provincial accounts in proportion to directly 
allocable items. 
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20 The above table is derived from the latest estimates of the Central 
Statistical Office, it clearly brings out the dramatic change that ,s takmg place 
U^East Pakistan Whereas in the ten years from 1949-50 to 1959-60 the regional 
come of East Pakistan increased a, an annual rate of 1.9 per cent and was 
outoaced bv the increase in its population, the growth rate jumped up to 5.4 per 
^during'rim Second Plan. From a position of a declining per capita tnconae 
till 1959-60 East Pakistan is now experiencing a net improvement of 2.7 V 

its pertffiU income and a rate of growth higher than that of Wes. Pakistan. 
Similarly tile rate of increase in public sector expenditure which was slig . y 
,. . . ' F , Pakistan during'the first ten years, is estimated to be more tl 

le a fas n ^ Pakistan as in West Pakistan during the last four years (see 

3 ssse *"“r 

Sep^up, but^tTiS^harper rate in East Pakistan, to permit a reduction 
in the disparity in incomes,between the two Provinces. 


TABLE 13 

PUBLIC SECTOR DEVELOPMENT EXPENDITURE 
(Million Rs.; current prices) 


Annual compound 
growth rate (%) 



1949-50 

1959-60 

1963-64 

•9 

1949-50 

to 

1959-60 

1959-60 

to 

1963-64 

Hast Pakistan 

84 

675 

1,745 

23.5 

20.9 

West Pakistan , 

238 

1,195 

1,755 

17.5 

8.0 

Total 

322 

1,870 

3,500 

19.2 

13.4 

Hpvplnnment 


Note —The table gives different figures trom l arne * uiwu* » 

N expenditure and is expressed in current prices. 

VII. PRODUCTION TRENDS 


21 The Gross National Product increased -by 66 per cent over the last 
fifteen years. This increase was the average of widely different production trends 
by sectors and by commodifies (see Table 14). 
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TABLE 14 

PRODUCTION OF SELECTED COMMODITIES 
(Indices: 1960=100) 


' CommodityOO 

1950 

1955 

I960 

1963 

Wheat 

100 

82 

100 

106 

Rice 

86 

89 

100 

123 

Jute 

60 

84 

100 

106 

Cotton 

76 

97 

100 

143 

Cotton yarn 

11 

70 

100 

120 

Cotton cloth 

17 

73 

100 

118 

Jute goods 

— 

39 

100 

119 

Cigarettes 

15 

49 

100 

164 

Sugar 

22 

65 

100 

191 

Vegetable oils 

12 

42 

100 

228 

Cement 

37 

61 

100 

132 

Coal 

53 

65 

100 

149 

Crude petroleum 

49 

78 

100 

133 

Motor spirit 

39 

68 

100 

273 

Kerosene 

36 

49 

100 

944 

Electric energy 

17 

45 

100 

200 


1949-50 

1954-55 

1959-60 

1963-64 

Index of: 





Agricultural production ... 

86 

90 

100 

116 

Manufacturing production 

22 

64 

100 

165 

Mining production 

39 

64 

100 

161 

l a ) For wheat, rice, jute and cotton the data relate to the 
1959-60 and 1963-64. 

crop year 1949-50, 

1954-55, 


22. The table demonstrates clearly that textile industries expanded at the 
fastest rate in the first five years, followed by the production of vegetable oils and 
cigarettes which showed their fastest growth during the First Plan. In the Second 
Plan period, the established industries showed much slower growth, the lead 
being taken over by petroleum products and sugar industries. Electricity moie 
than doubled over each five year period. These production trends indicate the 
gradual. shift taking place towards more sophisticated industries and reflect the 
conscious industrial policy followed during this period. 
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VIII. CONSUMPTION TRENDS 


23 The impact of economic progress during the last 15 years on the com- 
mon^uanhi material well-being may not ye, have been very marked ut a goner 
improvement is clearly visible. Per capita income increased between 1949 51 at 
1964-65 by 16 per cent, mainly during the last five years but consump ton,ofmany 
redacts ^tcLed considerably faster Between ’ f* ^ Z iZ 

- 146 pOTCent ' 
T^r capita e^nditures on cotton textiles showed a Srowth of 20 per -« 
and on artificial silk by 15 per cent. Per capita consttmptton of paper trtpled 

over the same period. 

24. But there are significant deficiencies too. The average level-o' 

intake is below the nutritional standard, the current average consumption of 
m ake is below Ja „ Furthermore the composition of the 

C dJetis e unbalanced lacking specially in protective and 

tiiai ^^difg^rt'rMTrir'— a„d 

Il 0 oV^em“on.y o^Tctor per 7.000 inhabitants. The death rate, 
especially maternal and infant mortality, is very high. 

IX. EMPLOYMENT 

95 It is difficult to make precise estimates of the increase in employment 
over 2 ,he « “ bnt 1, is’ finite 

place during the period. Rough est,mates indicate Ab*t une P y . 

employment together amounted to approx,mately 5* rmfimn .die . 

1050 increasing to 7.5 million at the beginning of the Second nan. 

wr ^gramme^ 

by modest capital expenditures and in areas wher 

urgently. ________— : -— ——T ‘ 

in determining the eonsump.ion of foedgratns m both year . 
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X. PRICE TRENDS 

26. The trend of prices was fairly uneven during the period under review. 
The deflator used by the Central Statistical Office in its national income estimates 
shows a price decline of about 15 per cent between 1950 to 1955, and then a 
sharp price increase of about 40 per cent during 1955 to 1960 (see Table 15). 
This trend is also confirmed by the general cost of living indices constructed for 
industrial workers by the Central Statistical Office. It appears that in the first 
five years of the period under review, the prices declined as the Korean boom of 
1950-51 petered out. Prices Started rising again during the First Plan period 
especially as a result of liberal recourse to deficit financing. The price increase 
under the Second Plan, however, has been fairly modest, averaging about 2 to 3 
per cent for retail and 1.6 per cent for wholesale prices. These price trends are 
also confirmed by the analysis of the increase in money supply. The annual rate 
of increase in money supply which was around 7 per cent during 1950-54, accel 
erated to 10 per cent during 1954-58, was brought under control and reduced 
to 3 per cent during 1958-62 when the monetary overhang was worked off. Though 
the price indices are still unsatisfactory, they do show that the inflationary tenden¬ 
cies, which were manifesting themselves in the late 1950’s, have been brought under 
control and economic growth is now proceeding side by side with relative price 
stability. 

TABLE 15 


COST OF LIVING AND PRICE INDICES 
(1959-60=100) 


Index 

1954-55 

1959-60 

1963-64 - 

Annual Compound 
rate of Increase (%) 

1954-55 1959-60 

to lo 

1959-60 1963-64 

1. Cost of Living Index 
(C.S.O.) 






(a) Karachi 

86 

100 

105 

3.1 

1.6 

(b) Lahore 

87 

100 

115 

4.7 

4.7 

(c) Narayanganj 

72 

100 

109 

6.8 

2.9 

2. National Income 






Deflator (C.S.O.) ... 

75 

100 

106 

5.9 

1.9 

3. Wholesale Price 

Index (C.S.O.) 

58(a) 

100 

105 

11.5 

1.6 


(a> Institute of Development Economics, Karachi. 
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XI. CONCLUSION 


-r?Sisrrffs« 

process. In spite* of th growth potential in the economy by 

the Plan succeeded _ overheads. Notable gains were registered in 

building up eC01 ^“‘ rts communications, certain types of industry an 

electric power, railways, p . the most significant improvements 

some of •*»»% r$o7itortzzr:^ new 

during the First Plan pe expanded and important investigations 

agencies were set Improvement also took place in the climate for 

and surveys initiated. Sig development possible during the Second 

of " ,e First p,an were in ,he fleMs ° f a8r " 

culture and education. 


28. The economy has ^ ^ gm J up draniat ically. both because 

Second Plan period. The inve increased domestic savings. The 

of the larger inflow of foretgn ass ' s,anC ^ change which is evident in 
economy is already undergoing a significant s ' r ““”^' n '“® e d ™ x p orts . The pace 
the rising contribution of md ustr y^to ^ accelcraKd . There is no doubt that 

£ rSTSTsSSi Han, the economy wiil be poised for a more amb.ttous 
development effort.- - •• - • - 








CHAPTER II 


LONG-TERM PERSPECTIVE 

1. The preparation of the Perspective Plan reflects in many ways the growing 
confidence of the country in its future. The Plan is more than just a projection 
into the distant future: it is, in fact, a realistic statement of the goals to be achieved. 
It gives a sense of direction to the current economic policies. It establishes targets 
of massive improvement to be brought about in living standards by mobilizing the 
resources and energies of the nation. 

2. The Third Plan is the first to be formulated explicitly within the frame¬ 
work of a Perspective Plan. It was inevitable that the earlier years of Pakistan’s 
development plans should be restricted to comparatively short periods of five 
years. But with the experience and knowledge acquired over the past 18 years, it 
is now possible to make projections into the future for as long a period as almost 
a generation. This long-term plan, viz., the Perspective Plan, is being prepared 
for 20 years. The period is necessarily arbitrary and there is no profound reason 
for its deterriiiiiation but it seems to be, on the one hand, long enough to permit 
a meaningful structural change in the economy and, on the other, not so long 
as to be without direct interest to the present working generation. More speci¬ 
fically, Five-Year Plans are inadequate as a framework for targets and policies 
for other reasons. Many short term decisions have a bearing on long-term growth. 
If these decisions are taken without considering their implications for the years 
beyond the current Five-Year Plan, there is a danger of unexpected future im¬ 
balances. Economic growth is a continuous process so that planning for it calls 
for the integration and adjustment of short term, intermediate and long term 
programmes. 

I. OBJECTIVES 

3. The explicit aims of the Perspective Plan are: 

(a) a quadrupling of the Gross National Product from about Rs. 43,365 
million in 1964-65 to about Rs. 174,300 million in 1984-85; more than 
doubling per capita income from Rs. 386 in 1965 to Rs. 932 in 1985; 

(b) provision of full employment to the entire labour force by about the 
middle of the Perspective Plan period; 

(c) parity in per capita incomes between East and West Pakistan; 

C d) universal literacy; and 

( e ) elimination of dependence on foreign assistance. 
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18 Fr „m time to time, there will be —cm of ", * 

various objectives of the Perspective p long-term objectives remain un- 

are brought about over tunc. Even■ rf thc basic assumptions of 

changed, it may become* js accumu ,ated in the process of growth, 
the long-term model as more expe j and conditions can change 

—“S^r^S^arPUn. 

4 . U shouid a,so be understoodthatthe various 
can, to a degree, be inconsistent ««. ^ J rease in ,he 

the national product in twenty years, capital-intensive. This 

application of modern technoiogy, "^n, * or P der t0 equalise per 
may conflict with t le go necessary to slow down the rate o 

capita incomes in the two £»£££& " growth If another. This may make 
growth in one region <n order .1 8, he nationa i product. The 

it more difficult to achieve the targ q more difRc ult by the con- 

simultaneous pursuit of l ^ SC [^^arcity of resources. The reconciliation of these 
rr—challenge to the pianners. 

, The primary objective of the 

incomes rapidly and to disinbihej ienrequ^ ^ . g proposed to increase this 
family is about Rs. 17 per mo ‘ massive improvement will 

income to about R.. 425 per of d T evelopcd countries. It will, bow- 

still leave living staudar s ar basic minimum necessities of 

ever, eliminate poverty and ^ long . term planni „g 

life are available to everyone, n physical plane so that adequate 

must proceed not only m financial terms but on ^ ^ are mad 

supplies of food clothing c ^ to physical targets in the fields of 

available over the next y alg0 be set f or education, medical facili- 

food, clothing and housing, targ ^ whi ch will be rising more rapidly 

tics, transport and recreation, ^ are bci „ g workcd out in detail and 

than total consumers demand, buclt 8 
will be incorporated in the Perspective Plan. 

II. GROWTH RATE 

k fnr achieving the objectives outlined above is. Of 
6 . The main instrument for act 8 product . T he basic frame- 

course, a fast rate of increase in G summa rized in Table 1. Most of 

work of Pakistan’s long-term of the magnitud es will be 
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7. The Perspective Plan envisages an average growth rate of 7.2 percent in the 
GNP over the next two decades. The growth rate is expected to increase from the 
current level of about 5.7 per cent to 6.5 per cent in the Third Plan and 7.5 per 
cent by the Sixth Plan. These growth rates may appear to be high* if viewed in the 
light of experience in other countries. It is, however, considered possible to achieve 
these rales of growth against the background of the Second Plan performance. 

TABLE 1 


BASIC FRAMEWORK OF PAKISTAN’S LONG-TERM GROWTH (1965-85) 

(Rs. million; 1964-65 prices) 




1965 

1970 

1975 

1980 

1985 

1965-85 
(annual 
compound 
rate of 
growth) 
% 

1. 

A. Key Magnitudes 

Gross national product 
(market prices) 

45,540 

62,765 

89,815 

129,690 

187,300 

7.2 

2. 

Gross investment 

8,400 

12,700 

19,180 

28,650 

42,800 

8.5 

3. 

Gross domestic savings 

4,710 

8,515 

15,180 

26,150 

40,800 

11.4 

4. 

External resources ... 

3,690 

4,185 

4,000 

2,500 

2,000 

—3.0 

5. 

Exports 

3,050 

4,800 

7,300 

11,000 

14,000 

1.9 S 

6. 

Imports 

6,990* 

8,985 

11,300 

13,500 

16,000 

4.2 

1. 

B. As a % of the GNP 
Gross investment 

18.4 

20.2 

21.4 

22.1 

22.9 


2. 

Gross domestic savings 

10.3 

13.6 

16.9 

20.2 

21.8 


3. 

External resources 

8.1 

6.6 

4.5 

1.9 

1.1 


4. 

Exports 

6.7 

7.6 

8.1 

8.5 

7.5 


5. 

Imports 

15.3 

14.2 

12.6 

10.4 

8.6 



C. Key Assumptions 






2 

i. 

GNP growth rate(%) J 

5.2 

6.5 

7.3 

7.5 

7.5 

7.2 

2. 

Population growth rate 
(%) ! . 

2.6 

2.7 

2.8 

2.6 

2.1 

2 

2.6 

3. 

Marginal rate of savings 
(%)* 

22 

22 

25 

28 

25 

2 

25 

4. 

Capital-output ratio 
(gross) i,3 

2.8 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

3.0 

2 

2.9 

5. 

Marginal propensity to 
import (%)>... 


12 

9 

6 

4 

2 

6 


Notes :— (>) In the preceding 5 years. 

( 2 ) In the preceding 20 years. 

(3) Assuming no time-lag between investment and output. 

( 4 ) These imports were financed to the extent of Rs. 250 million by drawing upon 
foreign exchange reserves. 
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20 Tn order ,o achieve .here growth 

from about 18.5per cent of'the NP ^ pUn is qui ie modest tn 

posed increase in investment o undcr , he Sccond pi an -8 per cent 

comparison to the ■»<*<»« a « J compared to 18 per cent achieved in the 
per annum over the next y charoer increase in investment lies 

Lend Plan. The reason The main task in 

in the related objective o tionalise the growth process and to finance 

the Perspective Plan will be to ms iu ‘ ticsavingg are projected to increase 

it increasingly from domesuc resour ^ to nearly 22 per cent in 1985, 

from about 10 per cent of the OJN . to be sa ved on a per capita 

requiring nearly one-third of the add ti . y a subs tantial in¬ 

basis. The target of eliminating ^ 'Z considerable import 
crease in exports, at an annua in e^o pfoducts whoS e domestic produc- 

substitution m capital gooc * ? t per annum respec- 

tion is projected to increase at rates of^®:° decli „ c from about8p«r 

lively. If these targets are achieved cx e ‘ and Pakistan will cease 

cent of the GNP in 1965 to about one per cent 
to be a net capital importing country. 

8. The manufacturing sector is expected to P 1 2 3 ^ ™ ““ '"in 

jug the overall growth rate of the ® C0I '°“^’ ^'Inexperience of other countries, 
agriculture which is almost unprece ene trebling of agricultural 

TABLE 2 

™r»wrrn PATTERN IN THE PERSPECTIVE PLAN 

growth pattern in ; 1%4 . 65 prices) _ 


1. Agriculture 

2. Manufacturing 

(a) Consumer goods ... 

(b) Intermediate products 

(c) Investment goods ... 


1965 

21,055 

5,195 

(3,235) 

(1,620) 

(340) 

17,115 


1970 


1985 


Annual 

compound 

rate of 
growth 
(1965-85) 
% 


26,870 

8,365 

(4,515) 

(3,300) 

(550) 

24,165 


62.500 

36.500 
(13,000) 
( 21 , 200 ) 

(2,300) 

75,300 


5.6 

10.2 

(7.2) 

(13.7) 

( 10 . 0 ) 

7.7 


59,400 


174.300 


7.2 


3. • Other sectors 


43,365 
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Within the industrial sector, the manufacture of intermediate products (such as 
base metals, chemicals, non-metallic mineral products and petroleum derivatives) 
is expected to grow at the fastest rate, 13.7 per cent per annum. The services sector 
is also likely to show a healthy rate of increase because it includes the fast-growing 
activities of transport and construction and because of the greater demand for 
services (such as banking, insurance, trade) that an increasingly sophisticated 
economy generates. 

9. Implicit in this growth pattern are significant structural changes in out¬ 
put, employment and external trade. These are brought out in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 

STRUCTURAL CHANGES IN THE PERSPECTIVE PLAN 
(Percentages ; 1964-65 prices) 



1950 

1965 

1970 

1985 

1. Output 

100 

100 

100 

100 

(a) agriculture 

60 

49 

45 

36 

(b) manufacturing • ... 

6 

12 

14 

21 

(c) other sectors 

34 

39 

41 

43 

2. Employment 

100 

100 

100 

100 

(a) agriculture 

75 

65 

62 

49 

(b) manufacturing 

: ) 25 { 

11 

12 

14 

(c) other sectors 

24 

26 

37 


The economy is expected to become fairly diversified by 1985 relying on agri¬ 
culture only to the extent of 36 per cent for national output and 49 per cent for 
employment. The manufacturing sector is expected to increase its contribution to 
the GNP from 12 per cent in 1965 to 21 per cent in 1985. A major increase in the 
contribution of services is also forecast. Further import substitution in consumer 
goods and relatively more emphasis on the domestic production of capital goods 
will be reflected in a decline in the proportion of consumer goods imports, falling 
ratio of capital goods imports to total investment and a rising import bill of raw 
materials for the domestic manufacture of consumer and capital goods. 
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IV. DOMESTIC SAVINGS 


10. The feasibility of these longterm tf^Lnts. The proposed 

posed strategy for domestic savings and^ ^ ^ p erspectiv e'Plan period compares 
marginal rate of savings o jn the Scco nd Plan. It must be men- 

with an actual achievement of P - n „ rates d o not imply a greater degree of 
tioned, however, that the ^° P ° SC Infact> a faster rate of growth will finance 
S"——uonand in savings. This is dear from Tab,e 4. 


TABLE 4 

.. rvPITA incomes, consumption and savings 

INCREASE IN 1E ^ 1964 . 65 market prices)_ 



1960-65 

1965-70 

1970-75 

1975-80 

1980-85 

Per capita income 

Per capita consumption ... 

_ nntrinOQ ••• 

51 

31 

20 

88 

63 

25 

120 

83 

37 

163 

111 

52 

LLl 

164 

63 


VCT Cd^Ha _ __—•— 

—--- • •« «i 1P Qivth Plan period will be over four 

The increase in per capita consuI ^ pt ‘° n ^ e SeCQnd plan . T he point is best appre- 
times as high in absolute ter ™ s on a pe r capita basis {see Table 5). 

dated by calculating marg !^ S ^f red to save about one-third of the additiona 

consump,ion is expected ,0 raorc 

than double. 


marginal rates of savings 


(Percentages) 


plan period 



From 

total 

income 

From per 
capita 
income 

Second Plan 1 

(1960-65) 

... 

... 

22 * 

22 

31 

28 

Third Plan 

(1965-70) 

N 


25 

31 

Fourth Plan 

(1970-75) 

... 


28 

32 

Fifth Plan 

(1975-80) 

• •• 


25 

28 

Sixth Plan 

(1980-85) 

- — - 





1 in current prices. 
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In each future Plan period, the increase in per capita consumption will be consider¬ 
ably larger than the additional savings and not less than the increase in consump¬ 
tion during the previous Plans, More significant is the acceleration implied by these 
figures. In the Third Plan, per capita consumption will increase by about 10 per 
cent but, in the Sixth Plan, the cumulative effect of two decades of development 
will result in a rise of per capita consumption by over 25 per cent in five years. 


V. BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

11. The strategy embodied in the balance of payments projections rests 
heavily on two main considerations. Firstly, a vigorous policy to increase export 
earnings must be pursued. The proposed targets imply that exports will have to 
grow at an annual rate of about 8 per cent-a little faster than the growth rate 
of the GNP so that the ratio of exports to the GNP will be of the order of 7.5 per 
cent in 1985 as against about 6.7 per cent in 1965. These targets are undoubtedly 
ambitious and their realisation will make very considerable demands on the nation s 
efficiency and ingenuity. However, since exports will continue to be a small 
proportion of the GNP, it should be possible to find markets for the country’s 
growing exportable surpluses, particularly in manufactures. 

12. The second element in this strategy is a policy of massive import sub¬ 
stitution, especially of intermediate products and investment goods. Domestic 
manufacture of machinery and equipment will rise sharply from Rs. 1,080 million 
in 1965 to Rs. 7,250 million in 1985 and that of intermediate products from 
Rs. 4,700 million to Rs. 61,000 million. Imports of these commodities will rise 
more slowly. An idea of the extent and rate of import substitution can be provided 
in the following terms; over the Third Plan period. Pakistan expects to produce 
domestically Rs. 1,500 million worth of items that it would have imported other¬ 
wise; over the Fourth Plan this figure will rise to Rs. 6,000 million. 

13. The balance of payments projections are summarized in Table 6. Upto 
the end of the Second Plan the gap between imports and exports was increasing, 
necessitating an increase in the inflow of external resources. From the Thud 
Plan period the gap will start narrowing and the need for foreign assistance will 
start diminishing. The strategy for achieving this shift will be to increase exports at 
a rate faster than imports. Over the Perspective Plan period, exports are expected 
to increase at nearly twice the rate of increase in imports with the obvious implica¬ 
tion that Pakistan’s own earnings will start financing an increasing proportion of 
total imports. By 1985, it is expected that total imports will be financed to the ex¬ 
tent of 88 per cent from Pakistan’s own export earnings as against 44 per cent at 
present. 


i 
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TABLE 6 

balance of payments in the perspective plan 

(Million R.S.; 1964-65 prices)_ 


196S 1970 1975 1980 '985 


3.050 

6,990 

1,830 

2,015 


1. Exports 

2. Imports(*) ••• 

(a) consumer goods... 

g ~* 45 

’• affilTT-- 3 ’ 940<J) 

4 Percentage of total ' nl * 

ports financed trom ^ 

own exports 


4,800 

8,985 

2,025 

2,840 

4,120 


7.300 
11,300 

2,220 

4.300 
4,780 


11,000 

13,500 

(2.500) 

(5.500) 
(5,500) 


14,000 

16,000 

( 3 , 000 ) 

(6,500) 

(6,500) 


4,185 4,000 2,500 2,000 


Annual 

compound 

growth 

rate 

(1965-85) 

7.9 
4.2 
2.5 
6.0 
3.7 

-3.5 


53 


65 


82 


88 


i »-*•» ----- ^ __ ■ - 
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VI. POPULATION POLICY 

• 14 . The taprovemen. in“ SK.SiS.’wrttoi 

1965, is expected to grow 1 ,. with the planned improvement in 

during the Perspective Ptan is likely to decline 

health facilities and nutrition a ' jn the fert iiity rate, the population 

fairly rapidly. Unless it is c v vrmd 3 ner cent per annum. If this happens, 

growth rate could easily be pushed beyond 3 P would defeat any attempts 

population will double >tse f byl9£ ant am0 unt. One of the basic assumptions 
to raise per capita incomes by a ■ *'&&**£ of growth of population will decline 
of the present projections is that the rateJ g ^ ^ words , it is assumed 
after 1975 owing to a decrease m the for declining mortality. The 

that declining fertility will m0 . re 187 million. A vigorous and broadly-based 

--.- - 

the Perspective Plan. TABLE 7 

POPULATION PR OJECTION S^ 


1969-70 1974-75 1979-80 


East Pakistan 
West Pakistan 

All Pakistan 


1949-50 

43.0 

35.8 

1954-55 

47.8 

40.0 

53.9 

45.0 

61.3 

51.1 

70.2 

57.2 

80.0 

65.4 

78.8 

87.8 

98.9 

112.4 

127.4 

145.4 


92.8 

74.3 


1984-85 

~T03T 

82.8 


186.6 


VII. FULL EMPLOYMENT 

15. The chief objective of the ful1 ®™^^^Qv|dSTitSeopportunity for more 

"use JLrk.Tids is not on.y an obliga- 
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tion for every society, but will also make a profound cont ribution towards a more 
equitable income distribution. The projected growth of the labour force and 
employment over the Perspective Plan period is summarised in Table 8 below: 


TABLE 8 

LABOUR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT: 1965-85 
(Million man-years) 



1965 

1970 

1975 

1980 

1985 

Labour Force 

37.25 

41.45 

46.75 

54.00 

62.30 

Employment 

29.70 

35.20 

44.30 

51.40 

59.70 

(a) Agricultural 

(19.30) 

(21.80) 

(26.70) 

(28.20) 

(29.50) 

(b) Non-agricultural 

(10.40) 

(13.40) 

(17.60) 

(23.20) 

(30.20) 

Unemployment as a % of the labour 
force 

20 

15 

5 

5 

4 


16. Underemployment is fairly widespread in rural areas at present. The 
labour force is estimated at about 37 million workers in 1965, of whom over 20 
per cent would be idle if the rest were to be fully employed. The total number 
of persons affected is even larger, as unemployment occurs mainly in the form 
of under-utilization of the available manpower. The rapid growth of population 
and changes in the age-structure will quickly push up the size of the labour force 
to over 62 million by 1985, even if one makes fairly conservative assumptions 
regarding labour-participation rates. If by 1985 only about 4 pel cent of the 
available manpower is left unutilized—which would be a reasonable minimum 
then jobs will have to be created for 30 million persons over the Perspective Plan. 
In the Sixth Plan alone the increase in the labour force will be over 8 million 
which is more than the entire industrial labour force of France or Germany 
today. There is no doubt that the problem of full employment will be one of the 
biggest obstacles to the success of the Perspective Plan. The magnitudes con¬ 
cerned are formidable, and the picture shows wide differences between East and 
West Pakistan. Nevertheless, precisely because of the numbers involved— i.e., that 
it brings so many persons into the orbit of economic growth and enables them 
to share in its benefits—a policy of full employment must be given top priority 
in the next two decades. 

17. Such a policy calls for a careful analysis of the potential of each sector 
for absorbing more workers. The composition of the development programme, 
therefore, must be geared to the employment target by making the employment 
effect of each project a factor in judging its acceptability. It also provides a 
criterion for analysing the comparative advantages of different techniques of 
production. 

18. The second element in the strategy will be to link employment policy 
closely with policies relating to education. The pattern of industrialisation that is 
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the Second Plan, enrolment will be about 8 million out of a total number of 
children of school-going age of around 25 million. Universal eight-year education 
by 1985 means, therefore, that additional facilities for 33 million children have to 
be provided over the period of the Perspective Plan, i.e., a four-fold increase over 
the present level. 

23. More children actually register in schools than the above figures suggest. 
In East Pakistan, it is estimated that as many as 50 to 60 per cent of all pupils in 
Class I drop out before the end of the year. For instance only 18 per cent of the 
1958-class I generation reached class V in 1962. In West Pakistan the situation is 
almost as bad. There are many reasons for the high rate of drop out: transportation 
difficulties, labour shortage at the time of harvest, sickness and malnutrition, 
absenteeism among teachers and the child’s unhappy experience in Class I, because 
of crowded buildings and the low standards of teaching. 

24. Thus, not only must the numbers of buildings and teachers be increased, 
but pupil-teacher ratios must be lowered and the general quality of teaching raised. 
There are other factors, too, which make it particularly difficult to achieve universal 
education. The most important of these is a widespread lack of interest in the edu¬ 
cation of girls. This is somewhat less in East Pakistan, where by 1965 about 23 per 
cent of all girls in age-group 6-11 are expected to be enrolled, than in West Pakistan 
where the figure is only 14 per cent. 

25. On these grounds, it would be too optimistic to expect the achievement 
of the educational target given by theNational Education Commission for leaching 
universal primary education by 1970 and eight years of elementary education for 
all by 1975. With regard to primary education it will be possible to reach full 
enrolment of boys, but it would not be realistic to assume complete female enrol¬ 
ment before 1980. As for the targets relating to the lower secondary classes, it 
appears possible to reach universal enrolment for boys by 1980, but it is doubtful 
whether female enrolment can be brought to that level in the last five years of the 
Perspective Plan. 

26. One of the main bottlenecks will be the availability of teacher-training 
facilities. Absorbing the projected number of pupils will put severe strains on the 
reservoir of teaching staff and on the institutes that provide additions to this staff. 
The total number of teachers to be trained during the Perspective Plan period is 
estimated at about 1.5 million, or 75,000 per annum. This compares with a present 
teacher-training capacity of around 20,000 per annum. 

27. The detailed phasing of the education programme is shown in Table 9. 
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TABLE 9 

ENROLMENT BY STAGE AN D REGION: 1960 -1985 


East Pakistan 


West Pakistan 



Enrolment 

(million) 

Enrolment 

in % of 
age-group 

Enrolment 

(million) 

Enrolment 
in % of 
age-group 


t 

A. The primary stage 





3.28 

38 

1.95 

29 

1960 

4.20 

48 

3.10 

43 

1965 

... 




-- 

7.31 

70 

5.85 

70 

1970 

10.93 

90 

8.64 

90 

1975 

14.23 

100 

11.18 

100 

1980 

14.80 

100 

11.92 

100 

1985 

... 





' b The lower secondary stage 




•30 

8 

.47 

16 

1960 

t • • 

•42 

8 

.64 

16 

1965 

... 




-- 

•80 

15 

1.20 

29 

1970 

2.42 

40 

2.47 

50 

1975 

... 5.00 

70 

4.00 

70 

1980 

8.53 

100 

6.70 

100 

1985 



— 



IX. INCOME DISTRIBUTION 
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incomes equitably both between * s and West Pakistan has to be 

The current disparity in per captt wumcoi ^East^ ^ & ^ period . The 

completely removed over the nex y ’ particularly in the urban areas, 
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incomes by 1985 » presen'eJ mTabl ^ ^ ^ (o fce acceleratl: d from the 

rate in the regional product of E ^ during the next 2 0 years. The growth 
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pattern of growth naturally raises many difficult questions of policy which are be¬ 
ing examined at present. On the one hand, it has to be ensured that the necessary 

TABLE 10 

PATTERN OF REGIONAL GROWTH IN THE PERSPECTIVE PLAN 

(1964-65 prices) 

Growth Rate in t 


Year 

Per Capita Income (Rs.) 


Produi t 


East 

Pakistan 

West 

Pakistan 

Total 

East 

Pakistan 

West 

Pakistan 

Total 

1959-60 

297 

391 

340 

5.4 

5.0 


1964-65 

340 

442 

386 

7.0 

6.1 

n 

1969-70 

416 

531 

467 

8.3 

6.2 

7.3 

1974-75 

537 

627 

577 

8.6 

6.3 

7.5 

1979-80 

709 

750 

727 

8.1 

6.8 

7.5 

1984-85 

932 

932 

932 





institutional framework is created and investment policies followed in order to 
achieve the proposed growth rates in East Pakistan. On the other, the Perspective 
Plan period should not end with growth rates in East and West Pakistan which 
increase disparities in the reverse direction. The strategy for investment, saving and 
balance of payments is currently being worked out separately for the two regions 
in the light of the above considerations. 

30. Very little information is available at present about persona! income 
distribution in Pakistan. Some of the information a vailable from the C.S.O. Sample 
Surveys for rural areas and for Karachi is put together in Table 11. Of course, 
these data are not fully representative, but they are sufficiently accurate for indi¬ 
cating very broadly the existing inequalities. 

TABLE 11 


AN ESTIMATE OF INCOME DISTRIBUTION IN PAKISTAN: 1959-60 

(Rupees; 1964-65 prices) 


Percent of total population 

East 

Pakistan 

rural 

West 

Pakistan 

rural 

Karachi 

5% lowest income group 

186 

203 

80 

45% lower middle income group 

222 

276 

211 

45 % upper middle income group 

368 

398 

624 

5% highest income group 

686 

995 

2,165 

Average income 

309 

363 

488 
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increase in production } latter exists but there are definite limits 

-bout adversely affecting capita, for- 

mation in the economy. _ . 

i- 5 * miKtt be reaffirmed that the estimates given in this 
31. In conclusion, it m nmeeedina on these estimates 

^s^t^ ":^ *- a more concrete shape in the 
light of this work. 








CHAPTER III 

STRATEGY OF THE THIRD PLAN 

The strategy of the Third Plan flows from the lessons learnt from planned 
development during the past 15 years and the targets set for the next 20 years under 
the Perspective Plan. As discussed in Chapter T, the past 15 years have witnessed 
a rapid rate of economic development and building up of infra-structure but there 
are certain imbalances, especially in agriculture, education and social services, 
which have to be removed. The framework of the Perspective Plan, which is 
discussed in Chapter II, defines the general direction in which the economy is 
expected to move in the next two decades. The basic rationale of the Third 
Plan has been formulated both in relation to past experience and future targets. 

I. GROWTH RATE STRATEGY 

2. The growth targets for the Third Plan should naturally be as high as the 
country can hope to implement. The annual average growth rate achieved in the 
Second Plan is estimated at 5.2 per cent but the rate of growth is accelerating and 
the period is expected to end with a trend growth rate of 5.7 per cent. It is both 
desirable and feasible to accelerate this growth rate to 6.5 per cent over the Third 
Plan period. The acceleration will come mainly from the agricultural sector where 
the growth rate is likely to increase from an average of 3.5 per cent in the Second 
Plan to 5.0 per cent in the Third. In fact, the growth rates postulated in the lion- 
agricultural sectors are about the same as already experienced in the Second 
Plan. The target of 6.5 per cent growth rate in the GNP for the Third Plan period 
also fits in with the projected long-term growth rate of 7.2 pel cent under the 
Perspective Plan. Thus, the Third Plan will mark a transition from past achieve¬ 
ments to future targets. 

3. The pattern of growth in the Third Plan is mainly an extension of the 
Second, with the crucial difference that agriculture is expected to play a far more 
dynamic role in future than it has in the past. The mainspring of this growth wilt 
be the tremendous increase projected in the inputs for the agricultural sectoi, 
especially the availability of water, fertilizer and credit. During the Second Plan 
period, the rate of growth was 3.5 per cent in agriculture, 8.6 per cent in industry 
and 6.7 per cent in construction, transport and other services. Compared to these 
growth rates, the Third Plan projects an annual increase of 5.0 per cent in agricul¬ 
ture, 10.0 per cent in industry and about 7.1 per cent in the other sectors. It should 
be noted that, while the role of the agricultural sector will increase compared to 
the Second Plan, its proportionate contribution to the GNP is likely to decline. 
Of the additional income during the Third Plan period, nearly 65 per cent is expected 
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,o come from the non-agricuUur,. sectors. Tin,s, the’ 

in Chapter I. reflecting the gradual industrialisation of the econo y. 

during the Third Plan. 

II. INVESTMENT STRATEGY 

4. The investment effort required during the Third Plan has been determined 
from the growth targets both on the 

capital-output ratios in the implemcntatio , , j th Thir d plan, 

the costs of detailed projects and programmes mchuiedm the ^ ^ ^ 
An increase in the capital-output ratio durmg the Th.r H ^ h( , avy induslry 
inevitable siuce relatively more emphasis is going P ‘ f , , 

and on creating infra-structure in ** **** to 

region. Moreover, welfare programmes in te physical returns 

social services claim a higher alloeat.on tn the Th rd Plan but pi y ^ ^ 

neutralise the expected rise. 
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Pakistan Industrial Development Corporation as against just over one-fifth 
by its West Pakistani counterpart. A definite effort will be made in the course of 
the Third Plan to stimulate private investment in East Pakistan through differential 
fiscal incentives, distribution of foreign loans through PICIC and 1DBP and 
through the formulation of the industrial investment schedule for the private 
sector policies regarding foreign assistance licensing and location of industry. 


III. SAVING STRATEGY 

7. The Third Plan must maintain a very high marginal rate of saving so as to 
improve the average saving rate of the economy and to progressively reduce 
Pakistan’s dependence on foreign assistance. It is estimated that during the Second 
Plan the country saved about 22 per cent of the additional income. As a result, the 
average saving rate is expected to increase from about 6 per cent in 1959-60 to ovci 
10 per cent in 1964-65. The Third Plan postulates a marginal rate of saving of 22 
per cent which will raise the average saving rate to 13.6 per cent by the end of the 
Plan. This is a fairly ambitious target even though it is encouraging to note 
that the record of the Second Plan is quite good in this respect. 

8 . There are four main elements in the strategy for mobilising domestic 
savings. First, it is clear that the distribution of national product in the Third 
Plan should be such as to favour the saving sectors. The saving effort so far 
has been identified almost exclusively with large-scale industry which was 
growing at a rapid rate of 15 per cent per annum during 1950-65 and was saving 
and re-investing nearly 75 per cent of its profits. The base of this saving effort 
has to be broadened now. The pattern of growth in the Third Plan envisages 
that over one-third of the additional output will be in agriculture. Again, 
the policies contemplated in the Third Plan aim at a more equitable 
distribution of incomes. Both these developments will imply that saving effort 
has to be squeezed out of sectors which traditionally have not made a sizeable 
contribution to the overall rate of savings. The recent evidence, however, is reassur¬ 
ing. In the agricultural sector, the private investors are already spending a part of 
increasing incomes on the acquisition of tube-wells, fertilizers, tractors and other 
means of improving agricultural productivity. So far as the other sectors of the 
economy are concerned, the recent development of the institutional fiamework, 
particularly the capital market, and its extension over a wider area, including the 
heretofore untouched rural areas, should be of great help in the saving effort. 
Already, a sizeable transfer of savings is taking place through the rural branches 
of the commercial banks to the urban centres. The planned extension of the branches 
of the Agricultural Development Banks to the far flung corners of the countryside 
and the proposed acceptance of deposits by these branches will further encourage 
the mobilisation of rural savings. 
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to move towards greater economic viability. There are three main elements in this 
strategy. Firstly, it is proposed that exports should increase at a rate faster than the 
GNP. Thus, the planned rate of increase in exports is 9.5 per cent per annum com¬ 
pared with the target of 6.5 per cent increase in the GNP. The increase in exports 
is expected mainly in manufactured goods and in non-traditional items like rice and 
fish. This means that particular emphasis will have to be placed on the efficiency 
of the industrial sector from which increased output and increased exportable 
surpluses in manufactures are to be obtained. Also, the scale at which industries 
are established in future will have to be geared more closely to the possibilities of 
capturing export markets rather than based entirely on the domestic market which 
for many of the new products will be rather limited for the next few years. 

13. Secondly, the import substitution effort will have to be intensified, parti¬ 
cularly in capital goods and in intermediate products, like base metals, chemicals, 
petroleum products and non-metallic minerals. As discussed in Chapter II, the 
domestic output of capital goods will have to be increased about 7 times in the 
next 20 years in order to meet the requirements of the investment levels planned 
for the future. The Third Plan will make a decisive move in this direction. 

14. Finally, it is necessary to economise on the use of foreign exchange by 
developing an appropriate technology adapted to the resource endowment of the 
country. The scarcity price of foreign exchange should be appropriately reflected 
to the economy so that there is an incentive to use less foreign exchange and more 
domestic resources. This will call for a revision in the present tariff policy, re¬ 
examination of the current interest rate structure and use of shadow prices for the 
appraisal of at least the major projects in the Third Plan. It is also intended to 
intensify investments in the exploration and exploitation of fuels and minerals 
in order to replace some of the current imports by indigenous raw materials and 
substitutes. 


V. REGIONAL STRATEGY 

15. The disparity in regional per capita incomes must be removed over the 
Perspective Plan period, i.e., by 1985. The Third Plan proposes an increase of 40 
per cent in the regional income of East Pakistan and 35 per cent for West Pakistan, 
compared to 30 and 28 per cent respectively in the Second Plan. This implies a 
greater acceleration in the rate of growth of East Pakistan than of West Pakistan. 
It should be recognized that there is no neat way of arranging a particular pattern 
of regional growth. Resource allocations, import policies, fiscal incentives and 
disincentives will all have to make their contribution. On the basis of past experience, 
it is estimated that a development expenditure of Rs. 27,000 million in East Pakistan 
and Rs. 25,000 million in West Pakistan can achieve the proposed growth rates, 
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leading role in the economy even when the pace of agricultural growth is accele¬ 
rated. This is basically the choice made in the Third Plan. Of the total allocation, 
as much as 26 per cent is earmarked for industry and nearly two-thirds of this will 
be spent on capital goods industries and intermediate products. In the agricultural 
sector, a careful analysis has been carried out of all the physical inputs required 
for agricultural production and an adequate provision made for them in the Plan. 
The allocations to other sectors have been decided on the basis of the considera¬ 
tions of consistency and efficiency. 

18. The various elements of strategy discussed above are not necessarily 
compatible. It always takes great skill to reconcile the inevitable conflicts in policy 
objectives. The strategy outlined above brings out the manner in which some of 
the problems have been tackled within the framework of the Third Plan. 




















CHAPTER IV 

OBJECTIVES, SIZE AND STRUCTURE 
I. PLAN OBJECTIVES 

The objectives of the Third Plan have been formulated within the framework 
of the 20-year Perspective Plan (1965-85) and in the light of the achievements and 
shortfalls of the previous two plans. The principal objectives set for the Third 

Plan are: 

(/) To attain a rapid growth of the national economy with a view to en¬ 
suring a break-through to self-sustained growth in the shortest possible 
time. It is proposed to aim at a minimum increase of 37 per cent in gross 
national product at constant prices over the Third Plan, as compared to 
29 per cent in the Second Plan. The annual rate of increase is projected 
at 6.5 per cent per annum in the Third Plan as against 5.2 per cent in the 

Second Plan. 

(//) To reduce the degree of inter-regional and intra-regional disparity. It is 
proposed to reduce the existing level of disparity in income per head 
between East and West Pakistan by increasing total income by 40 
per cent and 35 per cent respectively in the two regions. 

(///) To provide at least 5.5 million new job opportunities to absorb the entire 
increase in the labour force during the next five years as well as reduce 
the existing level of unemployment by over one-sixth. 

(iv) To strengthen the balance of payments of the country by increasing the 
country’s foreign exchange earnings at a rate faster than the GNP 
and by driving ahead with import substitution. It is expected that the 
country’s earnings of foreign exchange will reach a level ol Rs. 4,800 
million by 1970 compared with about Rs. 3,050 million at the end of the 
Second Plan. 

(v) To develop basic industries for the manufacture of producer goods so 
that the requirements of further industrialisation can be met mainly 
from the country’s own capacity. 

(v») To accelerate the transformation in agriculture which is now taking 
place by placing the highest priority on measures to increase acre 
yields and by maintaining strong farm incentives, and subsidies to 
ensure maximum realization of the farmers resources. 

(v/j) To arrest the menacing growth of population by taking decisive steps 
towards population control. 
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(vi,7) To provide better housing, more health sendees, and greater facilities 

for education, especially for the lower income groups. 

(ix) To make substantial progress towards achicving certam spccific social 

( objectives such as diminishing inequalities in the distribution of income 
wealth and economic power, providing a measure of social security 
promoting social and cultural change conducive to accelerated economic 

expansion. 

, ConWcts of objectives are inevitable in any plan which runs the entire 
economic growth are, to som o » , f itse jf f rom poverty, disease, 

justice without sacrifice of essential growth. 

II. SIZE OF THE PLAN 

3 A development programme of Rs. 52,000 million is proposed for the 
' Year Ptan A Plan of this magnitude is necessary to maintain the rising 

tempo of development which has already been built in the economy and to attain 

the main objectives of the plan. It is also in harmony with the country long- 

ml” trategy of aerating the growth rate without an undue strain on cons m - 

lion The suggested development expenditure is expected to lead to an annua r 
non. The sugge „ cellt during the Second Plan 

zsii ~ r. - - - - «££ 

in determining the size of the plan, dueconsideration hasbeen giveuto theexpectc 

availability of financial resources and the capacity of the country ore ec ive un 

plemcutation. 

4 The development programme of the public sector is proposed to be 
Rs. 30,000 million and of the private sector Rs. 22.000 million. In order to imple¬ 
ment a net programme of Rs. 30,000 million in the public sector, sec or 
gramme totalling up to Rs. 34,500 million have been drawn up so far. This would 
provide a certain degree of flexibility in programming and facilitate the preparat.o 
ofa larger portfolio of projects, particularly for negotiating foreign assistance. 
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III. SECTORAL ALLOCATIONS 

5. The sectoral breakdown of the development programme of Rs. 52,000 
million is shown in Table 1. The rate of acceleration over the estimated expendi¬ 
ture in different sectors during the Second Plan is also shown in the Table: 


TABLE 1 

SECTORAL ALLOCATIONS IN THE THIRD PLAN 
(in percentages) 


Sector 

Second 

Plan 

(Estimated 

Expenditure) 

Third 

Plan 

(Proposed 

Allocation) 

Increase 
in Third 
Plan 
over the 
Second 
Plan 
Outlay 

Agriculture 

13.3 

15.4 

128 

Water and power 

18.6 

15.1 

60 

Industries, fuels and minerals 

27.6 

25.9 

85 

Physical planning and housing 

14.8 

12.7 

70 

Transport and communications 

17.1 

18.2 

110 

Education 

3.8 

5.1 

165 

Health 

1.5 

2.3 

203 

Manpower and social welfare 

0.3 

0.5 

238 

Works programme 

3.0 

4.8 

213 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

97 


6. In determining the allocations for different sectors, such lactors as likely 
contribution of the sector to the attainment of the plan objectives, past perform¬ 
ance and potential for future growth, likely impact on savings and investments 
and internal consistency of the programmes have been taken into account. At the 
present stage of the plan preparation, however, the proposed allocations are 
tentative and provide a broad framework for preparing development programmes 
by various sponsoring agencies. After detailed programmes have been drawn up 
and related to the respective physical targets, the sectoral allocations may have to 
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4 " . nF Rs 52 000 million is inclusive of expenditure 
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IV. REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION 
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TABLE 2 

F THE TOTAL THIRD PLAN ALLOCATION 


--- " 

East 

Pakistan 

West 

Pakistan 

Total 


16,000 

14,000 

30,000 

Governmeat financed programme 




lb 000 

11,000 

22,000 

Private investment 





27,000 

25,000 

52,000 


8 . The allocations for different sectors of tj^ &nd strategy 

gramme and its regional distribution flow «*e ^ ogranime s of various sectors 

of the plan. The relative emptasK on ^ geographical conditions the 

r ic—- T 
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Pakistan is 21 per cent. 
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TABLE 3 

REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC SECTOR ALLOCATIONS 

(Rs. Million) 

East Pakistan West Pakistan All Pakistan 

Allocation Percentage Allocation Percentage Total Percentage 


1 . 

Agriculture 

2,385 

13.0 

2,285 

14.1 

4,670 

13.5 

2. 

Water and power ... 

3,790 

20.7 

4,610 

28.4 

8,400 

24.4 

3. 

Industry 

3,100 

17.0 

1,370 

8.4 

4,470 

13.0 

4. 

Fuels and minerals ... 

360 

2.0 

330 

2.0 

690 

2.0 

5. 

Transport and com¬ 
munications 

3,205 

17.5 

3,255 

20.1 

6,460 

18.7 

6. 

Physical planning and 
housing 

1,585 

8.7 

1,440 

8.9 

3,025 

8.8 

7. 

Education 

1,495 

8.2 

1,235 

7.6 

2,730 

7.9 

8. 

Health 

715 

3.9 

615 

3.8 

1,330 

3.9 

9. 

Social welfare 

75 

0.4 

50 

0.3 

125 

0.4 

10. 

Manpower 

70 

0.4 

30 

0.2 

100 

0.3 

11. 

Works programme 

1,500 

8.2 

1,000 

6.2 

2,500 

7.2 


Total 

18,280 

100.0 

16,220 

100.0 

34,500 

100.0 

Less: expected shortfall ... 

— 2,280 


— 2,220 


— 4,500 



Total programme ... 

16,000 


14,000 


30,000 



The relatively larger percentage share in West Pakistan for this sector is due to the 
necessity of completing a large number of on-going schemes and substantial re¬ 
quirements of water-logging and salinity programme. On the other hand, while 
industry accounts for 17 per cent of the public sector allocations in East Pakistan, 
the corresponding percentage in West Pakistan is 8. The higher public investment 
jn industry in East Pakistan is necessitated by the relative paucity of entrepreneurial 
talent and private capital in that province and the objective of achieving a balance 
in industrial development of the two wings as early as possible. Social sectors 
like housing, education, health and social welfare, account for 21 per cent of the 
public sector allocation in both East and West Pakistan. There are also considerable 
differences between the intra-sectoral priorities; for example, in East Pakistan, 
there is greater emphasis on roads and inland water transport whereas in West 
Pakistan, expansion of roads and road transport and rehabilitation and improve¬ 
ment of railways will claim a major portion of the total allocation in the public 
sector. 
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o The distribution of the Government-financed expenditure by executing 
9 ' . . T . i a The gross allocation for the Government of East 

"wd, TL >6,240 million, compared'^^r'X" 

Rs. 5,686 million during of ’ Wc^'w^tan will be only 133 per 

responding mcrease for^ {o R$ 5 923 million during the Second Plan. 

xte bulk of rim Central programme of Rs. 4,430 million is in three sectors, t.e 
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research and training programmes of other sectors, 
projects of the Special and Northern Regions. 


TABLE 4 


SECTORAL 


ALLOCATIONS BY EXECUTING 
(Public Sector) 


AUTHORITIES 


Sector 


East West 

Pakistan Pakistan 


Centre 


1. Agriculture 

2. Water and power 

3. Industries 

4. Fuels and minerals 

5. Transport and communications 

6. Physical planning and housing 

7. Education ••• 

8. Health 

9. Social welfare 

10. Manpower. 

11. Works programme 

Total 


2,090 

2,190 

390 

3,700 

4,350 

350 

3,000 

1,220 

250 

100 

90 

500 

2,400 

2,260 

1,800 

1,260 

945 

820 

1,400 

1,150 

180 

660 

560 

110 

65 

40 

20 

65 

25 

10 

1,500 

1,000 

— 

16,240 

13,830 

4,430 


Less: expected shortfall 


Total 

4.670 

8,400 

4,470 

690 

6,460 

3,025 

2,730 

1,330 

125 

100 

2,500 

34,500 
- 4,500 

30,000 


Total 
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V. PRIVATE SECTOR ALLOCATIONS 

10. A development programme of Rs. 22,000 million is proposed in the 
private sector which is about twice as high as the estimated investment in the Second 
Plan. During the First and Second Plan periods, the private sector displayed consi¬ 
derable vitality and dynamism, particularly in sectors like industry, transport and 
housing, and total private investment has exceeded the plan targets in both these 
periods. The proposed allocations for the Third plan are based on the assumption 
that, following the recent liberalization of import and investment controls and 
improvements in the institutional framework for savings and investments, private 
economic activity would gather further momentum during the Third Plan period, 
particularly in East Pakistan. A tentative regional and sectoral break-up of the 
proposed private sector development expenditure is set out in Table 5 below. 


TABLE 5 

REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PRIVATE SECTOR ALLOCATIONS 

(Rs. million) 


Field of Development 

East 

Pakistan 

West 

Pakistan 

Total 

1. Agriculture 

2,100 

1,900 

4,000 

2. Water and power 

100 

550 

650 

3. Industry 

3,800 

4,500 

8,300 

4. Fuels and minerals 

300 

450 

750 

5. Transport and communications 

2,100 

1,800 

3,900 

6. Physical planning and housing 

2,350 

1,650 

4,000 

7. Education 

200 

too 

300 

8. Health 

20 

20 

40 

9. Manpower ... 

10 

10 

20 

10. Social welfare 

20 

20 

40 


11,000 

11,000 

22,000 
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VI. ANNUAL PHASING 


Programme, is shown in Table 6. 
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TABLE 6 

annual phasing of the third plan 

(Rs. Million) 
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Government 

Financed 

Private 

Total 


Sector 

Sector 

, , — 

Second Plan* 

1960-61 

1,894 

1,457 

3,351 

1961-62 

2,364 

2,051 

4,415 

1962-63 

2,822 

2,077 

4,899 

1963-64 

3 , 500 

2,734 

6,234 

1964-65 

4,250** 

3,181 

7,431 

Total 

... 14,830 

11,500 

26,330 

Third Plan* 

1965-66 

4,700 

3,700 

8,400 

1966-67 

5,300 

4,150 

9,350 

1967-68 

6,000 

4,350 

10,350 

1968-69 

6 , 70 ° 

4,700 

11,400 

1969-70 

7,300 

5,200 

12,500 

Total 

... 30,000 

22,000 

52,000 


* Including Works Programme. 

** The latest estimates indicate that actual expenditure may be between Rs. 4,100 to 
Rs. 4,150 million. 

14. The suggested phasing of the Third Plan implies an average increase of 
about 11 per cent per annum in the Third Plan development expenditure, 
compared to an acceleration of about 22 per cent during the Second Plan 
period. The proposed annual phasing, as indeed the plan itself, is essentially a 
forecast and should be sufficiently flexible to take care of any unexpected changes 
like abnormal weather, availability of resources, changes in the terms of trade and 
in the inflow of . foreign aid and loans. The principal instruments for ensuring 
flexibility and making appropriate adjustments in the plan are the annual 
development programmes of the Central and Provincial Governments and the 
economic policies formulated from time to time. Flexibility in planning should 
not, however, be identified with the relaxation of plan discipline. Changes in the 
plan should not be allowed to be made without adequate justification. 
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VII PROGRAMME PRIORITIES AND PHYSICAL TARGETS 

trrr = 

Table 7 below. 


TABLE 7 

SECTORAL PRIORITIES IN DEVELOPMENT EXPENDITURE 

1950-70 


(Percentages) 


Fields of Development 

Pre- 

Plan 

(1950-55) 

First 

Plan 

(1955-60) 

Second 

Plan 

(1960-65) 

Third 

Plan 

(1965-70) 

1. Agriculture 

6 

7 

13 

15 

2. Industry, fuels and minerals 

36 

31 

28 

26 

3. Water and power 

13 

17 

19 

15 

4. Transport and communications 

14 

17 

17 

18 

5. Physical planning and housing 

22 

20 

15 

13 

6. Education 

5 

6 

4 

5 

7. Health ... -• 

3 

2 

1 

2 

8. Manpower and social welfare 

1 

... 

Neg. 

1 




3 

5 

9. Works programme 






100 


100 


100 


100 
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16. The table brings out clearly the basic strategy that the development 
plans have followed so far. Upto the end of the Second Plan, an increasing 
share of the total expenditure has gone into the strengthening of economic over¬ 
heads, particularly water and power and transport and communications, but a re¬ 
lative decline in the weight of these sectors in total allocations is clearly discern- 
able for the Third Plan period. There is a corresponding increase in allocations 
to agriculture and to social overheads, particularly education. The share of indus¬ 
try, which is getting smaller and smaller in every subsequent Plan, will 
be about 24 per cent of the total allocation for the Third Plan. The expenditure 
on housing has not been allowed to grow proportionately with total development 
expenditure in order to release resources for more directly productive sectors. A 
summary of the main physical targets is given in Appendix A. The basic 
strategy to be followed in each sector during the Third Plan is outlined in the 
following paragraphs. 

AGRICULTURE 

17. Considerable progress has been made during the Second Plan in estab¬ 
lishing a strategy for agricultural development, in defining agricultural policies, 
and in strengthening the organizational and institutional framework for agricul¬ 
ture. For the Third Plan, major reliance will continue to be placed on the initiative 
of individual farmers, while at the same time, every encouragement will be given 
to co-operation. Incentives will be provided to encourage investment and the use 
of improved inputs mainly through subsidies and in special cases through fixing 
the floor prices and buffer stock operations will be expanded. Storage facilities will 
be expanded which, together with marketing facilities and the price stabilization 
measures, will ensure fair prices to the farmers as well as the consumers; this will 
help maintain reasonable prices in urban centres. Cropping patterns will be 
developed through farmers education and increased supplies of various units to 
encourage better use of soil and water and to increase the incomes of farmers. Every 
encouragement will be given to the export of those crops in which the country 
enjoys, or can develop, a comparative advantage in world trade. Increased provi¬ 
sion will be made for all inputs — water, fertilizer, improved seed, plant protec¬ 
tion and farm implements. However, highest priority will be given to water and 
fertilizer which account, in larger part, for the growth achieved during the Second 
Plan, and which experience now shows, yield the largest and quickest returns. 
Fertilizer programmes will be expanded to the extent feasible during the Third 
Plan. If the large increases in fertilizer production provided in the industrial 
sector is insufficient, resources will be provided for imports. The government 
subsidy on fertilizer will continue throughout the Third Plan, but this 
policy will be reviewed periodically. Distribution of fertilizer will be shared 
by the ADC’s, the Co-operatives and private trade. Competition between 
these agencies will ensure distribution efficiency. Major improvements 
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investment. The extension service wi extension service freed of responsibili- 

and improving the training progi ar •• conce ntrate on improvement of 

tics for distribution of farm supplies made for enlarged and 

farm practices and manageme . on ^ research .Theseiong-gestation 

improved programmes of agneu contri bution in the short run. provide the 

programmes which make only a mo , of the future. Tn summary, 

indispensible basis for the agricultural ec i organizations and program- 

every effort will be made to strengthen ic HoWever< this W M be done without 
mes in all their diverse an comp J 0rior jt y 0 n the quick-response factors. This 
diffusion of effort and with tag l * has raised the growth rate in agn- 
agricultural strategy during the Secon cent per 

culture from 1.3 per cent per annum to the decade of the 195^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

annum during the Second Plan pcrio . asc ^ ^ gro wth in agricultural 

Sed has'been'establ^hed L tlfe Third Plan. This period should witness a 
information of Pakistan’s agriculture. 


WATER AND POWER 

1 8 . The development of water and P^rjesources 

both agricultural and Ligation facilities and try to meet the 

programme will cover maximum 1,oss ' . ? Wes , Pakist an and flood control 

menacing threats of water-logging an ^ addi ,i 0 nal area of 5.7 million acres 

1,35 MW in 1964-65 to Z» MW 

in 1969-70. 


industry 

19. The main objectives of the —1 
immediate development of exporlJ jmport subslitut ion major emphasn 
at import substitution. Within p meet the country’s growing re 

Will be on producer goods Industrie * “" m “s t production. It is cxpectec 
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where the extent of present demand may not justify more than one or two optimum 
plants, may be retained in the public sector to avoid monopolies or concentration 
of economic power. The main physical targets in the industries sector are: cotton 
textiles, 720 million lbs. of yarn which will allow cloth consumption to increase 
from about 14 yards per head in 1964-65 to 18 yards per head in 1969-70 and leave 
an exportable surplus of 300 million yards of cloth and 100 million lbs. of yarn 
per annum; white sugar, 640,000 tons; cigarettes, 30,000 million; tea 74 million 
lbs.;cement6 million tons; steel 1.2 million tons. In addition, substantial capacity 
will be installed for the production of pelro-chemicals, machine-tools and heavy 
engineering and electrical equipment. 


FUELS AND MINERALS 

20. The total allocation of Rs. 1,440 million will include Rs. 690 million in 
the public sector and the balance in the private sector. Due to rapid growth in 
industries and transport sectors, the demand for fuels and minerals will rise steeply. 
During the Third Plan, geological investigation for the discovery of various minerals 
and prospecting of oil and gas will be intensified. Gas distribution in West Pakistan 
will be expanded and a beginning made in the transmission and distribution of 
gas for industry and general development in East Pakistan. Coal production in 
West Pakistan is proposed to be doubled. Special attention will also be paid to the 
exploitation of recently discovered coal deposits in East Pakistan. 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 

21. The transport and communications programme has been based on the 
requirements of the agricultural and industrial programmes, urbanisation and the 
need for balanced regional development. In East Pakistan, the main emphasis will 
be on inland water transport, roads and air services whereas in West Pakistan, the 
road programme will receive greater priority. The programme provides for in¬ 
creased number of road vehicles in the public and private sectors. Adequate pro¬ 
vision has also been made for railways to improve their efficiency by measures like 
rehabilitation of rolling stock, strengthening of tracks, introduction of block 
signalling and centralized traffic control system. The plan also provides for improv¬ 
ing the existing port facilities at Karachi and Chittagong and converting Chalna 
anchorage into a permanent major port, and considerable development of the 
national merchant fleet. 

22. The Third Plan proposes a total programme of Rs. 1,200 million for the 
tele-communication services and it is expected that 150,000 additional telephones 
will be provided and telegraph and telephone services and inter-wing cominunica- 
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24. The main objeet of educationanc 

widen the base of primary education an g ; V rc duce the currently 
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26. In manpower and employment sector, provision has been made for 
increasing the number of trained workers, management and productivity 
development, employment service and workers education, industrial relations, 
social security of workers and industrial welfare. Similarly, in social welfare sectors, 
provision has been made not only for consolidating and expanding the existing 
preventive, curative and rehabilitative social services but also to initiate new pro¬ 
grammes to meet untackled social problems. 

WORKS PROGRAMME 


27. The Third Plan provides a works programme of Rs. 2,500 million; 
Rs. 1,500 million in East Pakistan and Rs. 1,000 million in West Pakistan. In 
addition Provincial Governments will channel some of their resources to the 
Basic Democracies, replacing Provincial executing authorities by local. The expe¬ 
rience of the works programme under the Second Plan has been very encouraging. 
The main objectives of the Works Programme are to utilize the surplus manpower, 
to create economic infra-structure, and to initiate a process of democratic planning 
from below. During the Second Plan the works programme was concentrated in 
rural areas. It is now proposed to supplement this with a strong urban works 
programme. If the objectives are achieved, Pakistan will have developed an instru¬ 
ment of paramount importance to promote her economic growth in keeping with 
her political objectives and without unduly disturbing the traditional way of life of 


the people. 


CO-OPERATION 


28. Co-operative form of organization would be used as an important pillar 
of policy during the Third Plan in line with the Central Government’s Policy 
Declaration of 1962. In West Pakistan, a Co-operative Development Board was 
set up in May, 1962 as a semi-autonomous organization at the provincial levol for 
planning and development of the movement on sound lines. It is proposed to set up 
a similar institution in East Pakistan to accelerate the expansion of the movement 
in a co-ordinated manner. The co-operative movement transcends sectoral pattcin 
of Plan allocations and is thus dealt with in each relevant sector. To recapitulate 
here briefly the salient features of the programme for sponsoring Co-operation, 
eight schemes for co-operative development are included in the West Pakistan 
programme and nine schemes in the East Pakistan programme for Agriculture. 
The schemes in West Pakistan relate to reconstruction of rural credit and agri¬ 
cultural marketing, godown-c///n-sales depots for service co-operatives, co-operative 
mechanised farming, co-operative tube-wells and lift irrigation, co-operative sheep- 
rearing and wool grading, co-operative milk producing and processing units and 
Education and Training inco-operative organization. In East Pakistan, besides the 
development of Co-operative Credit and Marketing structure, there are schemes 
for developing co-operatives of sugarcane growers, fishermen, jute growers and 
milk producers. While the main emphasis of the movement is currently in Agri¬ 
culture, the Third Plan proposes further development of co-operative in housing, 
transport, cottage industries and crafts and consumer co-operatives. 























ANNEXURE TABLE 

PHYSICAL TARGETS FOR THE THIRD FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


Benchmark 
Unit production 

1964-65 


AGRICULTURE: 


Rice 

Thousand tons 

11,400 

Wheat 

Thousand tons 

4,157 

Maize 

Thousand tons 

505 

Other foodgrains 

Thousand tons 

738 

Total foodgrains 

Thousand tons 

16,800 

Gram 

Thousand tons 

650 

Pulses 

Thousand tons 

360 

Sugarcane 

Thousand tons 

20,750 

Oil seeds 

Thousand tons 

1,177 

Fruits and vegetables 

Thousand tons 

4,450 

Jute 

Thousand bales 

6,200 

Cotton 

Thousand bales 

2,217 

Tea 

Million pounds 

64 

Tobacco 

Million pounds 

233 

INDUSTRY: 

Food manufacturing: 

White sugar 

Thousand tons 

312 

Vegetable Ghee 

Thousand tons 

90 

Cigarettes 

Millions 

18,500 

Textiles: 

Cotton yarn 

Million pounds 

520 

Jute manufactures : 

(a) Hessian & Sacking 

Thousand tons 

331 

(b) Broad Loom Products 

... 

10 

Paper and boards s 

Writing, printing and packaging 

Thousand tons 

47 

paper. 

Board 

Thousand tons 

27 

Newsprint and mechanical paper 

Thousand tons 

42 

Non-metallic minerals: 

Cement 

Thousand tons 

2,000 

Basic metals: 

Steel 

Thousand ingot tons 

Neg. 


Target for 
1969-70 


14,445 

5,464 

786 

770 

21,465 

738 

495 

28,300 

1,827 

5,815 

8,000 

3,520 

74 

273 


640 

140 

30,000 


720 

800 

120 

100 

100 

100 


. 6.000 


1,200 











Unit 


Benchmark 

production 

1964-65 


Target for 
1969-70 
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ANNEXURE TABLE— contd. 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES: 

Nitrogenous fertilizers in terms of 
ammonium sulphate). 

Phosphatic Fertilizers (in terms of 

triple superphosphate). 

Soda ash 
Caustic soda 
Sulphuric acid 
Petro-chemicals 


Thousand tons 

Thousand tons 

Thousand tons 
Thousand tons 
Thousand tons 
Thousand tons 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY: 

Wires and cables 
Heavy Electrical Equipment 

machinery s 

Machine tools and ,1 

Heavy Machinery (Complex) J 


Thousand tons 
Million rupees 


Million rupees 


550 

2,500 

7 

550 

2S 

172 

15 

90 

16 

600 

— 

329 

4 

35 

NA 

120 

NA 

262 


FUELS AND MINERALS: 
Natural gas 
Coal 
Sea salt 
Rock salt 
Chromite 
Silica sand 
Limestone 
Gypsum 

Crude Petroleum 


Thousand Mill. c.f. 
Thousand tons 
Thousand tons 
Thousand tons 
Thousand tons 
Thousand tons 
Thousand tons 
Thousand tons 
Mill. Imp. Gall. 


80 

200 

1,500 

3,000 

290 

450 

215 

400 

20 

50 

25 

50 

2,800 

7,000 

240 

660 

140 

200 


WATER: 

Irrigated area 
water availability 


Million acres 
Million acre feet 


27.0 32.7 

68.0 91.0 
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ANNEXURE TABLE— contd. 



Unit 

Benchmark 

production 

1964-65 

Target for 
1969-70 

POWER: 

Installed generation capacity 

M.VV. 

1,435.30 

2,888 

Villages electrified 

Number 

3,087* 

9,087t 

TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS: 

Railways 

Locomotives (steam) 

Number 

1,045 

880 

Locomotives (diesel/electric) 

Number 

418 

638 

Passenger carriages 

Number 

3,461 

3,872 

Other coaching vehicles 

Number 

1,901 

2,049 

Wagons 

Number 

56.7S7 

62,267 

ROAD TRANSPORT: 

Buses 

Number 

17,200 

23,950 

Trucks 

Number 

34,900 

48,500 

High type roads 

Miles 

13,300 

15,700 

SHIPPING: 

Port traffic 

Million tons 

12.70 

17.00 

Ships 

Number 

52 

98 

COMMUNICATIONS: 

Telephones 

Number 

1,35,000 

2,85,000 

Post offices 

Number 

11,800 

13,800 

PHYSICAL PLANNING & HOUSING : 

Outline Plans (including Village Plans) 

Number 


45f 

Establishment of housing and building 

Number 

1* 

2f 

research centres. 

House Building Corporation 

Number 

— 

2f 


♦Figure for Second Plan. 


t Figure for Third Plan. 
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ANNEXURE TABLE— contd. 


Unit 


Benchmark 

production 

1964-65 


Target for 

1969-70 


PHYSICAL PLANNING AND HOUS¬ 
ING (.contd.) 

Savings and Loan Building Association 
Establishment of Physical Planning 
Institute. 

Development of residential plots 
Establishment of building trade schools 
Establishment of industrial workers 
housing corporation. 

Establishment of co-operative housing 
institutes at Lahore and Dacca. 
Preparation of urban and regional 
development plans. 

Houses built in public, semi-public 
and private sector. 

Water supply and sewerage arrange- 
ments for urban areas. 

Water supply and sanitation foi rural 
areas: 

(a) Handpumps/tube-wells 

(b) Villages 

EDUCATION AND TRAINING : 

Primary schools 

' Improvement of primary schools 
Children at primary stage 
Annual output of primary schools 
teachers. 

Children at lower secondary stage 

Engineering colleges/Universities 

Annual intake capacity of ... 
Engineering Colleges and Universities. 

Annual intake capacity of polytech- 
nics. 

Annual intake capacity of vocational 
schools. 


Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 


Number 

Number 


Thousand 

Thousand 

Million 

Thousand 

Million 

Number 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 


2 * 

2 * 


,50,000* 

3,50,000f 


10 


2 


2 

5 

33 

1,50,000* 

2,92,500| 

30 

60 


1,48,000 

2,00,000 

104 

500 

62.50 

108.50 

9.10 

47.60 

7.30 

13.10 

19.00 

40.00 

1.04 

2.00 

7 

10 

1.63 

3.30 

4.10 

14.00 

8.30 

50.00 


* Figure for the Second Plan. 


t Figure for the Third Plan. 
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ANNEXURE TABLE— concld. 



Unit 

Benchmark 

production 

1964-65 

Target for 
1969-70 

HEALTH: 

Doctors 

Number 

15,600 

IO.S0O 

Nurses 

Number 

3,600 


Nurses training centres 

Number 

18 

24 

Lady health visitors 

Number 

1,047 

2,750 

Training centres for lady health 

Number 

8 

10 

visitors. 

Hospital beds 

Number 

35,500 

48,300 

Rural health centres 

Number 

200 

860 

Medical colleges 

Number 

12 

14 

T.B. clinics 

Number 

96 

166 

SOCIAL WELFARE: 

Training, research and administfa- 

No. of projects 

20 

162 

tion. 

Urban community development 

?» 

77 

120 

Medical social work 

r* 

24 

60 

Family and child welfare 

it 

17 

58 

Youth work and recreational services 

>* 

20 

58 

Rehabilitation of physically and so- 

it 

16 

73 

cially handicapped. 

Delinquent and probation 

it 

16 

18 

MANPOWER TRAINING AND LABOUR: 

Pilot projects for employment promotion, 

Number 

— 

8 

training of self employed and cons¬ 
truction workers. 

Training Centres for Skilled Labour iuclud- 

it 

6 

22 

ing ex-servicemen. 

Seamen’s training-ship/centre 

” 

— 

2 

Apprenticeship training advisory offices 

it 

7 

18 

Employment exchanges 


20 

37 

Mines Rescue Stations 

»» 

— 

2 

Films for workers’ education 

it 

12 

52 

Social security institutions 

it 

— 

2 

Labour welfare centres 


23 

60 

































CHAPTER V 


RESOURCES AND FINANCING 

1 The size of the Third Plan has been determined in the light of a careful 
evaluation of the recent experience under the Second Plan, the growth possibi¬ 
lities that clearly exist in various sectors of the economy, and the expenditures 
necessary to exploit the growth potential of the economy to the maximum. A 
careful assessment of the resources that can be mobilized, both domestically and 
from abroad, shows that the growth and investment targets are well within reach. 
The proposed development programme of Rs. 52,000 million can be financed with 
only a modest increase in the present levels of external assistance and by 

maintaining the marginal rate of saving realized in the Second Plan period. The main 

problem is to mobilize an adequate proportion of these resources for the public 
sector programme, the size of which is fixed at Rs. 30,000 million, Current projec¬ 
tions of resources in the public sector indicate that, in addition to revenue surplus, 
and a modest resort to deficit financing, efforts will be required to transfer responsi¬ 
bility for financing a part of the programmes of the public corporations from the 
Government Budgets to the capital market. In the private sector, estimates of 
resource availability and the experience of the Second Plan support an investment 
programme of Rs. 22,000 million. The rationale of overall resource projections, 
the availability of resources in the public sector and the investment possibilities in 
the private sector, together with changes in the institutional and policy framework 
necessary to mobilize these resources, are discussed in the following paragraphs. 


SOURCE AND USES OF NATIONAL RESOURCES 

2. The experience of the Second Plan has clearly demonstrated the capacity 
of the economy to attain high growth rales and to generate adequate resources for 
this purpose. The actual increase in the GNP over the Plan period is expected to be 
29 per cent compared to the target of 24 per cent. Including imports, the total 
availability of resources is expected to increase to a level of Rs. 52,530 million in 
1964-65. This increase in national resources has enabled capital formation 
to more than double in 1964-65 compared to the level of 1959-60. 
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RESOURCES AND FINANCING 
TABLE 1 

RESOURCES AND EXPENDITURES: 1959-60- 1969-70 

__ ^ _ _nri^Q^ 


(Million Rs. ; current prices) 


A. Resources: 

Gross National Product (Factor 
cost) 

Indirect Taxes net of Subsidies 

Gross National Product (Market 
Prices) 

Imports of Goods and Services 
Total National Resources 

B. Expenditures: 

Private Consumption 
Public Consumption 

Total Consumption 
Non-Investment Development 

Outlay in the Plan 
Plan Investment 
Other Investment Expenditure* 
Changes in Stocks 

Total Domestic Expenditure 
Exports of Goods and Services 

Total Expenditure on National 
Resources 


1959-60 

1964-65 

1969-70 

1969-70 
(1964-65 = 
100) 

31,439 

43,365 

59,400 

137 

1,266 

2,175 

3,365 

155 

32,705 

45,540 

62,765 

138 

3,535 

6,990 

8,985 

129 

36,240 

52,530 

71,750 

137 

28,007 

36,024 

46,410 

129 

2,563 

4,400 

6,740 

153 

30,570 

40,424 

53,150 

131 

160 

655 

1,100 

168 

2,600 

6,776 

11,400 

169 

400 

1,375 

900 

65 

430 

250 

400 

,160 

34,160 

49,480 

66,950 

135 

2,080 

3,050 

4,800 

157 


36,240 52,530 71,750 


137 


* Includes non 


'monetized investment and investment on Indus Basin Works. 
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This is mainly due to the success achieved in holding down the increase in 
consumption to less than the increase in the GNP. While the rate of increase 
in public consumption has been substantially above that of private consumption, 
this is related mainly to rising debt service liability and recurring expenditure on 
completed development projects. It also includes the effect of an adjustment in 
the pay scales of the Government employees to the rise in the cost of living in 
the fifties. As public consumption constitutes a small proportion of total consump¬ 
tion, its increase did not significantly affect total consumption. 

3. The GNP at factor cost is expected to increase by about 37 per cent over 
the Third Plan period. The increase in the GNP in terms of market prices will 
in fact be larger, i.e., 38 per cent. The additional resources that will thus be avail¬ 
able to the economy during the Third Plan period will be adequate to finance 
an increase of more than two-thirds in the level of investment proposed in the 
Third Plan period, allowing at the same time consumption to rise by 31 per cent 
(13 per cent on a per capita basis). This is expected to be accomplished with only 
a modest increase in the flow of foreign resources (including the financing of the 
Indus Basin Works). Table 1 presents estimated 1964-65 benchmarks on the basis 
of the latest analysis of GNP, exports, imports, consumption and investment and 
projections for 1969-70. 


4. The Plan expenditure (including non-investment development outlay) is 
expected to rise from 16.3 per cent of GNP in 1964-65 to 20.0 per cent by the end 
of the Third Plan period. Correspondingly the ratio of consumption expenditure 
is expected to decline from 88.8 per cent to 84.7 per cent of GNP. The net inflow 
of external resources which increased sharply during the Second Plan period 
from 4.8 per cent to 8.1 per cent of GNP is expected to decline to 6.7 per cent by 
the end of the Third Plan period. Table 2 clearly brings out the rising share of 
investment and the declining share of consumption in total GNP. 


TABLE 2 

SOURCES AND USES OF NATIONAL RESOURCES IN THE THIRD PLAN 

(Percentage of G.N.P.) 


A. Sources : 

Gross National Product (at Market Prices) 
External Resources 

Total ... 

B. Plan Investment : 

Non-Investment Development Outlay 
Other Investment Expenditure 
Changes in Stocks and exchange reserves 
Consumption Expenditures 


1959-60 

1964-65 

1969-70 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

4.8 

8.1 

6.7 

104.8 

108.1 

106.7 

7.9 

14.9 

18.2 

0.5 

1.4 

1.8 

1.2 

3.0 

1.4 

1.7 

0.0 

0.6 

93.5 

88.8 

84.7 


Total 


104.8 


108.1 


106.7 












RESOURCES and financing 

5 . The critical assumption income 

over the Second and Third Plan pertods. 

TABLE 3 

marginal rates of sawtcinthe second and third plan 


(In current prices) 
Second Plan 


1. increase in GNP (Market prices) 

2. Increase in investment 

3. Additional external resources (over the preccd- 
ing Plan level). 

4. Additional domestic savings (2 — 3) 

Marginal rate of savings (ratio of 4 to 1) 


12,835 


(In 1964-65 prices) 
Third Plan 

17,225 


4,970 

2,110 


4,300 

495 


2,860 


3,805 


22 


22 


. ToNirx that it will be possible to raise 
6. It is obvious from the■» ove TJ ^ ^ ^ ^ same savl „g effort 

S- p«»—- - » - - 

10 '^TsltantillTan of the ^ 

ing of the public-sector programme, e * p (Q Rs 1382 million in 1964-65 

savings increased from Rs. 30 mi Rj 3000 miuio „ by 1969-70. 

and are expected to rise fu incomes after taxes would in fact be 

Marginal rate of private savings °u Second Plan. Thus public 

somewhat lower in the Third Plan ompared ^ ^ ^ M , of G . N .P. 

savings whichincreasedfrom a negati 8 pro j e ctions to 4.3 per cent m 

in 196 4-65 would rise on the basis P P J cmt , 0 9 . 6 p-r cent over 

3 ? 3 ? cenuo8 - 6 

per cent experienced during the ^ ^ „„ . cleat re cogni- 

8 The saving effort to be made in ve declme with more domestic 

tion of the possibility that industrial profits may ^ ^ change jn favour of 

and international competition an ital g00 ds industries. This trend 

more complex and longer-gestat -p distribution 0 f income and wealth 

-JTwl„, however, permit a - 
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and more efficient use of industrial capacity and at least moderate this trend. 
It is estimated that with the incentives provided by the present system of taxation 
as much as 60 to 75 per cent of industrial profits will continue to be re-invested. 
Furthermore, agricultural productivity is expected to increase substantially and 
the private sector is increasingly investing its income in the acquisition of tube- 
wells, tractors, fertilizers and other means of agricultural investment. Finally, the 
institutional framework for mobilizing domestic savings through the capital market 
has improved considerably and is expected to penetrate further in rural and semi- 
urban areas where the bulk of the new incomes will be generated during the Third 
Plan. In addition a comprehensive revision of the interest-rate structure is under 
way to provide greater incentives for a higher rate of savings, finis, it will be 
possible to mobilize domestic resources to the extent of Rs. 35,500 million during 
the Third Plan period by maintaining the saving effort that the country under¬ 
took for the Second Plan. 

9. The requirement for external resources for the Third Plan is estimated 
at Rs. 16,500 million. It is difficult to say what amount of foreign assistance the 
country can negotiate and disburse over the next five years but at least the current 
trends are reassuring. Leaving aside foreign private investment (about $150 
million), technical assistance (about $100 million) and PL-480 assistance for the 
Plau ($210 million), the level of external resources envisaged in the Third Plan 
implies an annual commitment of about $600 million which compares with total 
pledges of $520 million in 1964-65. The acceleration assumed from the current 
rate is thus quite modest. The proportion of foreign financing in the Third Plan 
is expected to decline from 34 per cent in 1964-65 to 27 per cent in 1969-70. The 
projections of foreign resources are discussed in detail in the next Chapter 
and are integrated with the projections of the country’s own balance of payments. 

IT. FINANCING OF THE GOVERNMENT SECTOR 

10. The net programme of the public sector is expected to be Rs. 30,000 
million. The financing of this programme is indicated in Tabic 4. It is expected 
that about 55 per cent of the public sector development programme would be 
financed from domestic resources compared to 47 per cent in the Second Plan. A 
substantial part of increased public savings is expected to come from larger budget¬ 
ary surpluses at existing tax rates and from net capital receipts. However, it would 
be necessary to raise roughly 10 per cent of these resources by the imposition of 
new taxes leaving another 5 per cent to be mobilized through deficit financing 
necessary to permit adequate increase in money supply to meet the needs of a 
growing economy. The various elements of public sector financing are discussed 
in the subsequent paragraphs. 
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RESOURCES AND FINANCING 

TABLE 4 

GOVERNMENT-FINANCED SECTOR 
(Million Rs.) 


RESOURCES for the 


Domestic Resources : 

Surplus on revenue account 
Net capital receipts 
Additional taxation 
Deficit financing 
Possible additional resources 

i 

External Resources : 

Project loans (including technical assistance! 
Commodity loans * 

P L. -480 counterpart funds 

, - • : J . !* • 

i 1 ■ m 

Total resources 

• *: 1 • » 

Domestic resources as a percentage of the total 
Foreign resources as a percentage of the to lal 


Second Plan Th j r( j plan 


Target 

Revised 

Estimates 

Projection 

1,920 

‘ 2,163 

8,600 

1,600 

1,746 

2,400 

1,750 

1,800 

3,000 

Nil 

911 

1,500 



1,000 


5,270 

6,620 

16.500 

5,250 

2,932 

7,000 

3,500 

3,306 

5,500 

600 

1,172 

1,000 

9,350 

7,410 

13,500 

14,620 

14,030 

30,000 

36% 

47% 

55% 

64% 

53% 

45% 


Surplus on Revenue Account: 

11. During the Second t^^Vopment expenditure of U 

creasingly important source eX pected to increase from Rs. - 

Government sector. lire 7"^ .^induding Ure effect of add 
million in 1959-60 to Rs.. 1, surplus was made possible by 

tional tax efiort. This major increase mr< J increase in' non-developme 

16 per cent annual increase in revenues wlule the 
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expenditure is being kept within 9 per cent per annum. In fact, excluding debt 
servicing and recurring expenditure of the development departments, the increase 
in administrative expenditure has been less than six per cent per annum in the 
Second Plan. This also includes the effect of revision of pay-scales ot Govern¬ 
ment employees towards the end of the Plan period, which is not likely to recur 
in the near future. The projections for the Third Plan are summarized in Table 5 

below: 


TABLE 5 

PROJECTIONS OF REVENUE SURPLUS FROM EXISTING TAXES 

(Million Rs.) 



1959-60 

1964-65 

1969-70 

Total Third 
Plan Period 

Budgetary Head 

At 59-60 
Rates 

At 64-65 
Rates 

At 64-65 
Rates 

At 64-65 
Rates 

A. Revenue receipts- 





Customs 

560 

1,080 

1,350 

6,420 

Excise duties 

370 

849 

1,400 

5,785 

Sales Tax 

310 

750 

1,028 

4,550 

Income and Corporation Tax 

370 

633 

1,015 

4,238 

Land revenue 

220 

307 

307 

1,510 

Other taxes 

170 

362 

480 

2,128 

Total Taxes 

2,000 

3,981 

5,580 

24,631 

Non-tax revenues 

640 

1.113 

1.670 

6,724 

Total Revenue Receipts 

2,640 

5,094 

7,250 

31,355 

B. Non-Development Expenditure : 





Defence 

960 

1,297 

1,434 

6,890 

General Administration 

880 

1.126 

1,320 

6,462 

Development Departments 

460 

817 

1,515 

5,855 

Debt Services 

310 

472 

911 

3,548 

Total Non-Development Expenditure 

2,610 

3,712 

5,180 

22,755 


Surplus on Revenue account 30 1,382 
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The increase in excise duties an r ac turins sector while income and cor- 

in line with the growth in domestic mauuf ® Qn ' icultural inC0 me. Only 

poratiou taxes moved by a h ‘g^ er P rop ° r did the collection of revenue 

in the case of import duties and sales ^ mainly t0 the change in 

improve less than in proportion to total m»lP > d materials on which 

thc composition of imports m favour of^ t "klence in each case that 
rates of import and sales taxes to elements 

this long-term measurement o c ^ relationship observed in recent years, 
of growth in the economy^ which enjoyed tax holiday and other 

There is a large number of Industrie paying taxes during 

liberal tax concessions in earlier years Most of the - ^ * likely 

the Third Plan period. Similarly in the case off ““'Jb' rved over the 
,0 be as steep a change in the composition of m p> ^ Uiat lh e , ax 

past decade. These considerations c ear Y analyses of relationship 

revenue will rise a, a higher rate 1 “ be e„ corrected for recent upward 

r ^ion , theif determining va, 

ables are shown in the following Table. 

TABLE 6 

ELASTICITIES OF MAJOR T AX RECEIPTS 


Tax Receipts 


Determining Variables 


Elasticity for Third 
Plan based on 
1952-53—1963-64 


Import Duties 
Excise Duties 


Total Imports 


Value added in large-scale manufac¬ 
turing sector. 


0.7 

1.0 


Sales Tax: 

(a) Domestic Products 


(b) Imported Goods 
Income and Corporation Tax 


Value added in large-scale manufac¬ 
turing sector. 

Total Imports 

Non-agricultural Income 


1.0 

0.4 

1.3 


‘^Yrlrelgfe^ 

,"d: P “s>r meeting defence expenditure, and the rising debt servicing 
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liability. The annual increase in defence and administrative expenditure is pro¬ 
jected at two and three per cent, respectively, during the Third Plan period. The 
recurring expenditure of development departments will rise much faster, at about 
13 per cent per annum, while debt servicing liability is projected to increase sharply 
at a rate of 16 per cent per annum. The latter two elements are directly related 
to the size of development effort, with a lag. On the completion of a project, its 
recurring expenditure is included in non-development outlay. Debt servicing liability 
is also related to the sizable increase in domestic and foreign debt during the 
Second Plan period. 

The projected total revenue receipts on the basis of existing taxes and 
total non-developmental revenue expenditure are likely to result in a revenue 
surplus of Rs. 8,600 million over the Third Plan period. 

Net Capital Receipts: 

14. Net capital receipts during the Second Plan did not show as much 
buoyancy as revenue surplus, especially because of the substantially increased 
liability on account of repayment of foreign loans. Even so, these resources, along 
with estimated contribution from local bodies, are likely to yield Rs. 1,746 million 
against the Plan target of Rs. 1,600 million. The tentative projections of net capital 
receipts (excluding local bodies) add up to Rs. 2,400 million for the Third Plan 
period, as given in Table 7 below. 


TABLE 7 


PROJECTIONS OF NET CAPITAL RECEIPTS 
(Million Rs.; 1964-65 prices) 



1964-65 

1969-70 

Total Third 
Plan 

A. Capital Receipts: 




Small savings 

130 

170 

770 

Public borrowings (non-bank) 

90 

110 

500 

Depreciation and other reserve funds 

200 

270 

1,245 

Other receipts 

170 

260 

1,040 

Total receipts 

590 

810 

3,555 

B. Capital Liabilities: 




Repayment of foreign loans 

83 

280 

905 

Other liabilities 

67 

40 

250 

Total liabilities 

150 

320 

1,155 

Net Capital Receipts 

440 

490 

2,400 
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Additional Taxation: that Government can 

15 Additional taxation is the most impor influence the direction of 

use noi only to raise economic framework 

economic policies. This is all £ eing withdrawn and taxes and sub- 

wherc administrative controls are g d J meaS ures. The National Economic 
sidies have necessary to be used 0 „ Taxation aud Tariffs 

Council has already appointed^alugl^ jn ^ Tbird plan, to suggest 

to review tile possibilities o ~ j of tbe tax collecting machinery, an 

ways and means for improving the ‘« c “? tariff structure. The first report 
, recommend the tat— on re the commencement of the 

of the Commission is expectea to 
Third Plan period. 

TABLE 8 

RATIO OF TAXES TO gni> 

(Million Rs.; Current Prices)____ 


iQiQ.fin 




1969-70 

(without 

itinnal 


1969-70 

(including 

nrnnnCfld 


Tax Revenue 
Total Revenue 
GNP (Market Prices) 

Ratio of Tax Revenue to GNP - 
Ratio of Total Revenue to GNP- 


2,000 

2,640 

32,705 



3,981 

5,580 

5,094 

7,250 

45,540 

62,765 

9% 

o 0/ 

“ /O 

11% 

12% 


6,480 

8,150 

62,765 

10 % 

13% 


- ~~ „ e at current rates of taxation (as given 

16. The projections of tax reveu ^ increasc at aboU t the same rate as the 
in Table 5) show that the tax receip s therc is not likely to be any 

GNP so that unless additiona taxation is ^ and GNP. 

improvement in the present ra 10 taxes to qNP improved significantly 

As indicated in Table 8 above r ^ Tentatively , the feasibility of 

from 6 per cent to 9 per cen } l resource s by way of new taxes in 

raising about Rs. 3,000 n-Uton of ad^ ^ additional taxation, the 

the Third Plan is being exam • nJ; jn taxes will be only 10 per cent 

share of the GNP collected by the ^''“^g'non-lax revenues) to GNP has 

by 1969-70. Ratio* Her celt iu 1959-60 to 11 per cent in 1964-65 
increased substantially from P without additional tax 

and would improve further to 12 per cent 
effort and to 13 percent with the tax effort. 
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17. There are several areas which need careful examination from the point 
of view of raising additional resources. The coverage of excise duties and sales 
tax can be extended and their rates rationalized further.This has to be a continuing 
exercise in a developing economy. Imports of consumer goods subject to high 

rates of tariff are being substituted by domestic industrial production. It is pos¬ 
sible once the domestic industries have developed adequately, to compensate 
for the loss of import duty by subjecting them to excise duties and sales taxes at 
appropriate rates. In the case of import duties, the progressive liberalization of 
imports has necessitated much greater use of import tarifi' for regulating imports 
for balance of payments reasons. The process of replacing import licencing by 
regulatory import duties initiated towards the end of the Second Plan period 
would have to be carried further during the Third Plan period. Similarly the shift 
in the emphasis in industrial sector in favour of manufacturing capital goods 
domestically will require a much greater use of protective tariff. This change in 
tariff policy dictated both by industrial strategy and balance of payments consi¬ 
derations will yield substantial additional revenue over the Plan period. The need 
for continuing generous tax concessions to industry may also have to be reviewed. 
Similarly, ways and means must be devised to capture some of the increase in 
agricultural incomes in the form of taxes, particularly because agricultural incomes 
are expected to increase quite rapidly during the Third Plan period There was 
some justification for not raising the burden of taxation in the agricultural sector 
during the fifties due to its virtual stagnation. With the high rates of growth 
achieved in the agricultural sector during the Second Plan period and projected 
for the Third Plan period, the picture has changed dramatically. Finally, considei- 
able scope exists for improving tax collection machinery for reducing tax evasion, 
and expediting assessment and collection of taxes. 


Deficit Financing : 

18. Economic growth generates ever-increasing demand for money and 
credit. In the process of satisfying this need, public sector can acquire command 
over some resources, after meeting the genuine credit requirements of the pnvate 
sector. In formulating the Second Five-Year Plan, the estimates of deficit financing 
and of expansion of money supply were set fairly conservatively. In lact, no 
provision was made for deficit financing, and the rate of expansion of money 
supply was projected exactly in proportion to the planned increase in nationa 
income. This caution was justified in view of the considerable monetary overhang 
from the First Plan period. The rate of monetary expansion was kept very low 
during the first two years of the Second Plan which allowed the excess liquidity 
in the economy to be absorbed through the growing demand lor money in the 
economy In the third and fourth years of the Second Plan period, however, money 
supply rose rapidly, by about Rs. 950 million per annum. According to current 
indications, this rate is expected to be exceeded in the final year of the Plan. 
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over the Second Plan period money ^ 

Rs. 3,150 million, with the defied “^ y " a ,ed pace partly 

Lanced by the accumulation of time deposits with the banks, 

to For the Third Plan period, a modest sum of Rs. 1,500 million is tentatively 

' l to be mobilized for the public sector through deficit financing. This is 
suggested to be mobilized p ;d f t room f or adjusting short- 

a deliberately “ £ tuatioo which will actually prevail from 

;r .""onlLaverage annua, basis this amounts to reducing the rate of 
deficit financing to roughly half that in the last three years 

20. The deficit financing suggested in the Plan is fully consistent with the 
estimated increasejl J™, "^dthaTiTiallotLce'ifimade for growth of the 

(lows in the monetized sector increased from 24.6 per 
the Second Plan period. 


RATIO OF 


TABLE 9 

T money SUPPLY TO RESOURCE FLOWS IN the 
MONETIZED SECTOR 

(Million Rupees) 


1959-60 


Gross National Product (1964-65 market prices) 
Noil-Monetized Sector]- 

GNP in the Monetized Sector 
Money Supply (end-year) 

Ratio of Money Supply to Resource Flows 


33,640 

9,844 

23,796 

5,853 


J 964-65 

45,540 

11,132 

34,408 

9,000 


24.6% 


26.2% 


1969-70 

62,765 

14,079 

48,686 

13,000/ 

14,000 

26.7/ 

30.0 


and 45 per cent in 1969-70. 

Even to heepthisratio virtually ^“‘^"LhJreLt of Rs” 5.000 million 

3d 3y only an Increase in the ratio of money suppiy to resource flows tn 
The moneuzed sector in line with t he Second Plan experience. ___ 

S^relpans^ on'monS' ^ 

the budgetary dcOcit figure used earlier. 
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21. With an increase in money supply of the order of Rs. 4 .000 million to 
Rs. 5,000 million—indicating a reduction iD the rate of monetary expansion com¬ 
pared to the latter part of the Second Plan—deficit financing of Rs. 1,500 million 
would leave ample scope for necessary expansion of bank credit in the private 
sector. In fact, deficit financing of this order would be necessary to generate 
sufficient primary reserves in the banking system on which credit expansion for the 
private sector may be based. 

22. It may be pointed out that banks are required by law to maintain a 
liquidity ratio of 20 per cent (consisting of cash, balances with the State Bank and 
unencumbered Government securities). The banking system has generally main¬ 
tained a higher ratio to allow for seasonal fluctuations. Allowing for the required 
increase in balances with the State Bank, banks may be expected to invest 15 to 20 
per cent of the net increase in their deposits in Government securities. On this basis, 
roughly Rs. 750 to 1,000 million of resources may be obtained through sale of 
marketable loans to banks, leaving the balance to be obtained by borrowing from 
the State Bank. Tn case the monetary situation so warrants, a shift of bank credit 
from the private to the public sector can be effected by raising the liquidity ratio 
of the banks, reducing reliance on the State Bank. 

23. It is the nature of any projection of the extent of safe limits of deficit 
financing that the figure adopted can only be a very tentative estimate, depending 
as it does on many uncertain elements of future economic developments. The 
Third Plan estimate of deficit financing is neither a target to be achieved nor a 
rigid limit that cannot be over-stepped. It is a cautious estimate of the potential 
on an assessment of the existing and prospective situation. A close watch must 
be kept on the economic situation as it actually unfolds itself through the Third 
Plan period, and judgements must be continuously formed on what monetary 
and fiscal policies will be appropriate for dealing with imbalances in the eco¬ 
nomic and monetary situation. The safe and appropriate role of deficit financing 
in annual budgets must be determined at the time of budget making; short-term 
monetary policy must continue to play an important role in keeping the economy 
on an even keel. A plan can merely provide the broad framework within which 
considerable scope for policy manipulation remains. 

24. Rapid economic development during the Second Plan has been accom¬ 
panied by remarkable price stability. The wholesale price index rose by only 
5 per cent during the first four years, while cost of living indices showed increases 
ranging between 2 to 3 per cent per annum. Price stability would continue to be 
a basic policy objective during the Third Plan. Some rise in prices is, however, 
inevitable at the present stage of economic development for three reasons. First, 
import substitution under shelter of tariff, a basic element in the industrialization 
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recent years a climate has been created in which businessmen can plan with 
confidence in the hope that the economy would continue to grow which is the 
only guarantee of long-term profitability of any venture. Finally, institutional 
facilities for both credit and equity finance have reached a stage of maturity where 
they contribute substantially to the financing of private investment. 

TABLE to 


FINANCING OF THE PRIVATE SECTOR DURING THE 
SECOND AND THIRD PLAN 

(Million Rs.) 



Original 

Estimates 

(1960-61 

Prices) 

Revised 

Estimates 

(Current 

Prices) 

Third 

Plan 

(1964-65 

Prices) 

Loans and credits in foreign exchange 

1,600 

1,440 

2,300 

Private foreign investment 

600 

450 

700 

Private domestic savings 

6,180 

9,610 

19,000 

Total 

8,380 

11,500 

22,000 


28. Table 10 shows clearly that the larger investment programme resulted 
exclusively from higher domestic savings, which more than compensated for the 
shortfall in the availability of external resources. Present estimates of private 
savings are about 50 per cent above the original projections of the Second Plan. 
Savings mobilized by the private sector in the Second Plan can be compared 
with the growth of production in those sectors where savings are generated. On 
this basis, it is possible to project the amount of savings that would probably be 
forthcoming in the private sector at about Rs. 19,000 million during the Third 

Plan. 

29. Even though foreign loans and credits to the private sector fell short of 
the Second Plan expectations, their level has been increasing each year. In fact, 
the shortfall resulted mainly from the low level at the beginning of the Second 
Plan, being only Rs. 40 million, but in subsequent years a steep increase is notice¬ 
able, leading to an estimated inflow of Rs. 450 million in 1964-65. For the Third 
Plan, an estimate of foreign loans and credits to the private sector of Rs. 2,300 
million can thus be considered fairly conservative. In addition, foreign private 
investment is estimated for the Third Plan at Rs. 700 million, bringing the total 
of external resources to the private sector to Rs. 3,000 million. This expectation 
should be fulfilled with only a modest acceleration in the net flow of foreign 
resources to the private sector over the level of 1964-65. In addition it would be 
possible to meet additional import requirements of the private sector out of the 
country’s own resources. Moreover, substantial expansion of basic industries 
projected for the Third Plan would reduce the dependence of private investment 
on imported inputs to some extent. 
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^ The following Table indicates estimated contribution of various sources of 

financing for private investment. n 

PRIVATE SECTOR FINANCING 

(Million Rs.) ________ 


1960-61 

1964-65 

1969-70 

1457 

3180 

5200 

65 

300 

500 

90 

100 

180 

75 

500 

750 

461 

1000 

1500 

450 

750 

1550 

316 

530 

820 


Private Investment 
Public Subscription to New Flotation 
Foreign Private Investment 
Foreign Loans in the Private Sector 
Bank Credit * 

Ploughing Back of Profits by Large-Scale Industry 

Household Savings Used for Self-fi nancing ______ . 

~TI^M^c»diri!d«iao^^ ex “ pt KCIC Th ‘ ““ ,ar8 " , 

investment in the industrial sector, inctudmg fuels and 
3L 1 , P 1 h Pc o oSO million in the Third Plan, roughly 40 per cent 

r i f r'"dustrXnfurcs. PIC.C had sane 

loans for the pi ivate sector will over (he four . year period ending 

tue i r'lD “ided Rs. 680 million over the same period. In addition 
dlam provision has been made for meeting working capttal ts of 

the Industrial sector in projecting bank credit expansion for the Tlurd Plan. 
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32. In the agricultural sector which would account for nearly one-fifth of 
the total private investment in the Third Plan, self-financing has played a major 
role so far. The Agricultural Development Bank had made loans amounting to 
Rs. 267 million by the end of December 1964. In addition, the State Bank channelled 
Rs. 150 million through the Co-operative Credit System for meeting short-term 
requirements of the agricultural sector. It is of vital importance for the success 
of the Third Plan, which relies heavily on growth in the agricultural sector, that 
a much larger flow of credit is directed to this sector. The Bank will be requi 
to undertake an ambitious programme of branch expansion to be as near 
possible to the rural areas, of particular significance will be the proposed line of 
credit being arranged through the World Bank. In addition to the resources placed 
at its disposal by the Government and supplementary finance obtained from the 
Slate Bank of Pakistan, the bank should make a concerted effort to mobilize re¬ 
sources on its own by accepting private deposits. As a substantial part of the new 
incomes is to be generated in the agricultural sector, the Agricultural Development 
Bank would be in the most strategic position for mobilizing resources. An attempt 
must also be made to revitalize the co-operative credit system and to co-ordinate 
these institutions and the Agricultural Development Bank into a well-integrated 
credit system for the agricultural sector. There is growing evidence that rural 
savings are increasing steadily. A large part of these savings has been diverted 
through the banking system to urban money market centres. The proposed expan¬ 
sion of agricultural credit need not prevent a continuation of the mobilization of 
rural and semi-urban savings through the banking system. 

33. In the case of housing, the finance has so far been provided mainly by 
individuals out of their own savings. The house-building loans provided by the 
House Building Finance Corporation have supplemented these resources only 
marginally. Total loans disbursed by the House Building Finance Corporation 
during the first four years of the Second Plan amounted to Rs. 180 million. The 
banking system has been singularly reluctant to provide credit for house-building 
or against immovable property generally. This lack of credit facility has been 
responsible for a substantial shortfall in the private housing programme in the 
Second Plan. If the increase in the house-building activity in the private sector 
suggested in the Third Plan (2,12,500 new dwelling units compared to 50,000 in 
the Second Plan) is to be realized, credit facilities would have to be improved 
substantially. In addition to enlarging the scope of operation of the House Building 
Finance Corporation, it would be necessary to sponsor and encourage the setting 
up of specialized credit institutions in this area such as Saving and Loan Associa¬ 
tions and Mortgage Banks. 
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BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND EXTERNAL RESOURCES 

The balance of payments projections and the numerous explicit and implicit 
policies on which they depend, constitute one of the most crucial elements of the 
Third Plan. These projections and policies will require careful and continuous 
review during the Plan period in the light of future tiends and cnanges. 

2. One of the outstanding features of the Second Plan has been its success 
in stabilizing and improving the balance of payments situation in the country. 
Export earnings have been higher than the Plan estimates, import requirements 
have been less than originally projected and the country has been able to exceed 
the investment targets of the Plan without requiring as much external assistance 
as was anticipated earlier. This improvement must be consolidated and 
accelerated during the Third Plan. 

3. The main objective of the balance of payments strategy in the Third Plan 
is to move towards greater economic viability and finance an increasing piopor- 
tion of development imports from the country’s own resources. The first important 
element in this strategy is to increase exports at a rate considerably faster than the 

increase in the GNP. The second important element in the strategy is to develop an 
import pattern which will encourage savings and investment and extend the import 
substitution effort over a much wider front. Both these elements will help to 
reduce still further the need for foreign assistance and take the country a step 
nearer to its long term objective of self-sustaining growth. The inflow of external 
resources as a proportion of development expenditure is expected to decrease from 
34 per cent in 1964-65 to 27 per cent in 1969-70. 

4. //The export targetsfor the Third Plan aim at an increase of 57 per cent 
during the 5 year period^compared to an increase of 37 per cent expected in the 
GNP, implying a ratio - of increase of GNP to increase in exports of 1.4. During 
the Second Plan this ratio was already 1.3 since exports increased by 40 per cent, while 
the increase in the GNP is estimated at 29 per ccn^Thc projected increase in ex¬ 
ports is based on two major policies. Firstly, that the pattern of growth will be re¬ 
oriented still further in favour of the export sector and the development programmes 
in the agricultural and industrial sectors will concentrate on exportable commodi¬ 
ties and products. Secondly, even within the existing production pattern, a largei 
proportion of the increased agricultural and industrial production will be diverted 
to the export market through appropriate fiscal policies and other incentives to 
restrain domestic consumption and encourage exports. Agricultural and primary 
exports during the Third Plan period are estimated to increase from Rs. 1,630 
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Rs. 16,500 million. Thus, the export and import substitution policies in the Third 
Plan have to be so devised as to reduce the foreign exchange gap to the level of 
the resources gap. This, in fact, has been the framework within which export 
targets and import substitution possibilities for the Third Plan have been 
developed. Total imports and payments during the Third Plan period are esti¬ 
mated at Rs. 35,500 million and total exports at Rs. 20,000 million, leaving a 
foreign exchange gap of Rs. 15,500 million. In addition Rs. 1,000 million will 
be realized in counterpart funds from PL-480 imports. 

I. EXPORT PROJECTIONS 

8 . The Second Plan had estimated that foreign exchange earnings would 
increase from Rs. 2,127 million in 1959-60 to Rs. 2,450 million in 1964-65 and 
total earnings during the period would be Rs. 11,250 million. It now appears that 
the country’s own earnings have been increasing at about 7 per cent per annum 
against only 3 per cent forecast in the Plan and total earnings during the five-year 
period would be about Rs. 13,250 million, Rs. 2,000 million more than anti¬ 
cipated earlier. The sharp increase in the country’s exports during the Second 
Plan was brought about by a number of factors, the most important of which 
was the increased agricultural and industrial production and a pattern of growth 
which favoured exports. The production targets, as originally estimated by the 
Second Plan, were exceeded in actual practice, especially in sectors which had a 
considerable export potential. Fiscal policies also helped in curbing consumption 
and diverting a larger proportion of increased production into the export market. 

9. A second important factor was the adoption of appropriate policies for 
strengthening of export incentives, particularly the extension of the export bonus 
scheme. This scheme gives the exporters an entitlement of 20 to 30 per cent of 
the foreign exchange they earn which can be used to import specified items or 
sold in the free market at a current premium of about 150 per cent. Exports covered 
by the Bonus Scheme has increased from Rs. 540 million in 1959-60 to Rs. 1000 
million in 1964-65 and of miscellaneous manufactures from Rs. 142 million in 
1960-61 to Rs. 410 million in 1964-65. Similarly the extension of the Bonus 
Scheme to remittances from abroad and to earnings of shipping companies led 
to a sizable increase in invisible earnings which went up from Rs. 409 million in 
1960-61 to Rs. 550 million in 1964-65. 

10. A third factor which facilitated the expansion of exports was the diversi¬ 
fication of export markets. There was a noticeable increase in Pakistan’s exports 
to countries in the Afro-Asian region and the Socialist bloc. Without this 
deliberate policy to diversify exports it would have been difficult to find adequate 
outlets for the export of jute and cotton and to maintain their prices. 

11. A fourth important factor was the strengthening of the institutional 
framework for export promotion. An Export Promotion Bureau was created 
with regional offices at Dacca and Lahore. A number of special committees 
and organizations were created to promote and regulate the export trade. 
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(c) Industrial products in which comparative advantage in the international 
market can be acquired from special skills developed in the production 
of these products. These will include items like sports goods, cutlery, 
musical instruments, and carpets, and constitute at present about 
6 per cent of manufactured exports. 

(d) Industries based primarily on imported raw materials, such as electrical 
goods, pumps, trucks, and machinery and equipment, where an 
expanding domestic market can facilitate efficient production and a 
competitive position in the world market. At present the export of 
these items is almost negligible. 

17. The immediate and ultimate potential of each of these categories has been 
carefully analyzed in developing export industries. During the Third Plan period 
there will be ample scope for consolidating and expanding the export potential 
under category (a) and for making a determined beginning in respect of industries 
in category (b) provided export capacity is clearly visualized and built into the 
industrial programme and the efficiency of these industries is improved to reduce 

costs. The expansion of exports under category (c) will be gradual but can become 
quite significant in the closing years of the Third Plan. Industries under category 
(d) will of necessity take longer to enter the export market. Production in the 
Third Plan period will be primarily for the domestic market. Programmes under 
each of these categories will require careful advance planning and different kinds 
of promotional measures. 

18. The increase in the export of manufactured goods will be achieved 
without minimizing the importance of agricultural exports. As already mentioned, 
the outlook for agricultural production is brighter, and by following an appro¬ 
priate cropping pattern, it should be possible to increase the production of crops 
with a larger export potential, particularly rice, cotton, and fruits and vegetables 
whose demand in the international market will continue to be favourable. 

19. Invisible earnings which include earnings for services rendered and 
remittances by Pakistanis abroad, have increased significantly during the Second 
Plan period. The scope for expanding these earnings in future is even better if 
efforts to enlarge and improve the scope and quality of the country’s air, shipping 
and other services are intensified and adequate incentives are maintained to 
attract larger remittances from Pakistanis living abroad. 
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. ,l„. Third Plan, based on tbe prospects and policies 

arc summariKd in Tab,e 1: 

TABLE 1 

export targets for the third five-year plan 

(Million Rs.) 


io*n_6i 


1 n/:i 




ins')- £LA 


1964-65 1969-70 


A. Primary Commodities: 

1. Raw jute 

2. Raw cotton 

3. Hides and skins 

4. Raw wool 

i 

5. Rice 

6. Fish (fresh and dried) 

7. Other Primary Com- 

modities 


B. Manufactured Products: 

8. Jute manufactures 

9. Cotton manufactures 

10. Fish (processed) 

11. Paper and newsprint 

12. Other manufactures 


872 

870 

848 

776 

195 

163 

401 

443 

74 

90 

81 

76 

83 

87 

91 

97 

54 

112 

125 

*71 

28 

36 

53 

41 

90 

100 

120 

120 

1,396 

1,458 

1,719 

1,624 

230 

339 

317 

341 

122 

50 

92 

115 

28 

36 

53 

41 

6 

10 

6 

6 

52 

72 

94 

170 

__._ 




528 

507 

562 

673 


C. Invisible Earnings: 

409 

464 

Total Earnings (A + B + C) 

2,333 

2,333 

Adjustable for freight element 

—47 

— 45 

Total Earnings excluding 

2,286 

2,384 

freight 


464 

574 

2,781 

2,811 

—33 

—26 

2,748 

2,785 


820 

750 

320 

550 

70 

80 

90 

90 

145 

250 

45 

100 

140 

230 


1,630 2,050 


350 

800 

180 

350 

50 

150 

20 

50 

270 

650 

870 

2,000 

550 

750 

3,050 

4,800 

3,050 

4,800 
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21. These export targets, if achieved, will raise the level of exports from 
Rs. 3,050 million in 1964-65 to Rs. 4,800 million in 1969-70 which will mean a rate 
of increase of about 9.5 per cent per annum as against the increase of 7 per cent 
achieved in the Second Plan. This rate is fully consistent with the targets of the 
Perspective Plan to raise exports to Rs. 14,000 million by 1985 and to eliminate 
the country’s dependence on external assistance. 

22. These targets imply a significant structural change in the composition of 
the country’s exports in favour of manufactured goods, without foregoing the 
importance of the agricultural exports in which Pakistan can enlarge its share of 
the world market. Manufactured exports, which are expected to account for nearly 
27 per cent of the total exports in 1964-65, are expected to increase to about 42 per 
cent of the total in 1969-70. 

23. One of the most uncertain elements in the process of estimation is the 
forecast of the price situation which itself is determined by the inter-action of a 
number of complex factors. It is assumed that in most cases at least the current 
level of prices will be maintained during the next five years. In some cases, a 
slight fall in prices has been assumed in order to accommodate a larger expor¬ 
table surplus. 

24. Policies to encourage exports will be intensified and in particular 
export incentives will be maintained and strengthened during the Third Plan. These 
include the Export Bonus Scheme, the Export Credit Guarantee Scheme, the 
Pay-As-You-Earn Scheme and fiscal concessions to exporters. Present efforts 
to encourage and diversify trade through UNCTAD, GATT, RCD, and 
bilateral and multilateral arrangements will be intensified. Industrial units with 
export potential envisaged in the Third Plan will be sanctioned on a priority basis, 
adequate provision of raw materials will be made for such industries and various 
institutional arrangements necessary to encourage the export of their products will 
be implemented efficiently. 

25. Details of assumptions regarding production, consumption, exportable 
surplus and other elements, on which these export projections are based are 
spelled out in a detailed study on export projections for the Third Plan. 

II. IMPORT REQUIREMENTS 

26. A sharp increase in import requirements, particularly for capital goods 
and raw materials is an inevitable characteristic of the development process, but 
the manner in which these imports are regulated and the speed with which the 
import substitution effort is extended to a wider range of products has a vital 
bearing on the rate of saving and investment and the future growth potential of 
the economy. 
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86 • for the Third Plan have to he estimated m 

27. The import requiretnen This has been done on the basis of 

relation to production targets for .he P . (s ^ production iu various sectors 

input output analysis which rel P imates thus derived have been 

Of the economy for the year 1963 64. suteJitl|tion included in the industrial 
adjusted on the basis of targets s ^ fot certato consumer goods woul 

programme and by assuming and import policies. 

b0 restrained through appropr. Five . ye „ Pla „ are categorized bet- 

28. Import requirements for t J 1 imports. The former includes 

ween development imports and non-dev 1 P good s indu s.ries whereas 

1 capital goods imports and ” a '"f “Lsumer goods, raw material for 

non-development imports include P serv ices. This distinction between 
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1 ~ or to ^ 

' rising consumption needs. development imports are estimated 

29 . For the Third Plan as a whole Tot^ ^ ^ , mpor , s of 35,500 over the 

at Rs. 22.500 million which is about - f^ imports would have been 

-- 

Plan is shown in the following Table. 

TABLE 2 

•vrHANGE COMPONENT OF DEVELOPMENT^™^. 
FOREIGN EXCHA ____' Third plan 


Second Plan 


Million 

Rs. 


—--7“ „ Percentage 

Percentage Munou 


1 Development Expenditure (including 
Works Programme) 

2. Total development imports, 
of which 


2.1. capital goods 


l !: .1 


2 2 raw materials for capital goods 

industries and, technical assis¬ 
tance 


26,330 

13,236 

(9,644) 

(3,642) 


100 

50 

(36) 

(14) 


52,000 100 

22,500 43 

(15,300) ( 29) 

(7,200) ( 14 > 
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30. The maintenance of a high proportion of development goods in total imports 
in the Third Plan is in accordance with the Plan’s strategy for further stimulation 
of savings and investments. Thus, of the planned increase in the Gross National 
Product from 1964-65 tol969-70, about 76 per cent is assumed to be spent on cons¬ 
umption needs. Of the planned increase in imports, however, only J8 per cent, or 
half as much, is assumed to be for consumption. The policy of a rapid increase 
in exports and imports over the Third Plan period, coupled with policies that 
maintain a composition of imports in favour of development goods will be an 
important element in the strategy of stimulating savings and containing 
consumption. 

(i) Development Imports: 

31. Imports of capital goods are expected to increase at 4.5 per cent per annum 
from a level of Rs. 2,450 million in 1964-65 to Rs. 3,050 million in 1969-70 but deve¬ 
lopment expenditures are expected to increase more rapidly. As a result, the ratio 
of capital goods imports to total development expenditure will decrease from an 
estimated 36 per cent in the Second Plan period to 29 per cent during the Third 
Plan period. This decrease in the requirements of capital goods imports is partly 
due to the changing composition of the development programme and paitly the 
expansion of domestic capacity to produce a number of important capital goods. 

32. The full impact of these changes on the import programme can be accurately 
judged only when the sectoral development programme has been further elabo¬ 
rated and when the potential for domestic production of capital goods has been 
assessed in greater detail. The proposed reduction in the need for imported capital 
goods is, however, an important step in the long-term strategy of reducing the 
country’s dependence on foreign assistance. 

33. Imports of raw materials for capital goods industries are expected to be 
about 93 per cent higher in the Third Plan compared to the Second Plan, but will 
constitute the same proportion of total imports. While domestic production of 
capital goods must be expanded as rapidly as possible the industrial progtammc 
must be so designed as to minimize the corresponding increase in the import of 
raw materials. For this purpose the import substitution efiort will be intensified 
to cover raw materials such as iron and steel, chemicals and other manufactured 
products. 

I 

(ii) Non-Development Imports : 

34. Total non-development imports and payments are expected to increase from 
an expected level of Rs. 2,034 million in 1964-65 to Rs. 3,060 million in 1969-70. 
These include consumer goods imports, raw materials for consumer goods and 
invisible payments. 
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Import Policies: 

39. The Second Plan witnessed a gradual but decisive liberalization of the 
economy from the restrictive aspects of import controls leading to a sharp accele¬ 
ration in investment and increased production on account of fuller utilization of 
installed capacity. The shift from direct to indirect controls implicit in the reforms 
and improvements introduced during the Second Plan period will be intensified 
during the next 5 years. Despite the liberalization programme already launched, 
a large segment of imports is still regulated.through quantitative restrictions rather 
than tariff policy. Future reforms of the import policy must aim at securing a 
further shift from quantitative controls of imports to more indirect controls 
through regulatory duties. The list of items on the free import list will also be 
examined, revised and extended where necessary, to secure a full and effective use 
of the country’s development potential. At the same time, the tariff structure and 
fiscal policies will be reviewed and reshaped to ensure the best possible use of 
available foreign exchange resources, the rapid growth of capital goods industry 
and optimum efficiency of domestic consumer goods industry. In the past, tariff 
concessions have generally been given on an ad hoc basis and primarily to protect 
consumer goods industry. With the rapidly changing composition of the indust¬ 
rial programme, it is necessary to review the tariff structure to provide increasing 
protection to domestic capital goods industry. 

40. The necessity of retaining controls on the import of capital goods for new 
industries and for major extensions will continue during the Third Plan, but this 
control will be exercised through the Industrial Investment Schedule and an 
increasing proportion of total resources for private industrial investment will be 
channelled through the development banks. 


Export Policies : 

41. Policies for achieving the export targets of the Third Plan will have to 
be pursued vigorously, including policies for the rapid expansion of production, 
policies for containment of domestic consumption of exportable products and a 
determined and imaginative policy for the development of market outlets abroad. 

42. The export performance planned for the coming five years will require a 
major shift in the country’s industrial policy. Besides improving the efficiency of 
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tllc industrial sector generally, new fields in.which Pakistan has export potential 
7 r uined as early as possible and steps taken to divert the requtred 
investment and skills to these fields. This is reflected in the programmes for the 
industrial sector. - i 

43 For most products, both agricultural and industrial, for which exports 
arc planned, domestic consumption constitutes an alternative market. It w.U be 

7 rv therefore, to adopt fiscal and other measures to restram consumptton of 
nC u commodities and channel increased production into the export mar et. 
Thc°L a s.i.utional framework for exports will also have to be considerably strong- 

thened. - 5 ! 

44 The changing composition of exports will also necessitate a change tn 

„,e d ec, 10 oHhe country^ exports. In ,962-63 about 52per cent ofto.a expor s 

cut 0 Western countries? & per cent to Afro-Asian countr.es, matnly Hon 
went to Wester , (o s<jdaUst coumr i e s. While efforts to expand 

Kong an a P an | vius " , j s lnust continue, the projected increase in 

traditional materialise wi ,hou. a significant expansion of 

the export of m . ' f ‘ f . sjan ion and with the socialist countries. 

ItlTn tte context latflte move for regional co-operation between Iran, Turkey 

aud Pakistan assumes greater, importance. 

as The Export Bonus Scheme played an important role in stimulating 

the exp ort of manufactured .goods during the Second Plan period. The acmal 
= 1 ■ ‘ i i however become cumbersome due to a multi 

working of the by unifying a „ the different 

pucity of bonus 20 per cen , Tte sch eme will be continued 

Lr.hl™rdmn;buV its impact on different items wil, be carefully watched. 
' The ultimate objective must be to reduce and gradually ehnunate the dependence 
f • A -tries on the Export Bonus Scheme, by strengthening export incentives 

; ^ ^ 

A systematic review of production costs is also urgently needed to 
competitive position of our, industries in the world market. 


IVP^ EXTERNAL RESOURCES 


-•>; -IvSi 1,1 • j r _ .u. Third Plan are estimated at 

46 The total external, resources required for tlie imro 
Rs 15 5(X) million of foreign exchange and Rs. 1,000 million of PL-480 counterpar 
funds.The composition .of these resources, together with the correspondmg estf 

mates for the Second Plan; is,shown in the following tablet-. > . „ 
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TABLE 3 

ESTIMATED EXTERNAL RESOURCES FOR THE THIRD PLAN 

(Million Rs.) 



Second Plan 

Third Plan 

Project loans and grants 

... 3,940 

8,800 

Commodity aid 

... 3,310 

5,500 

Technical assistance ... 

... 430 

500 

Private foreign investment 

... 450 

700 

Total resources in foreign exchange 

... 8,130 

15,500 

P. L.-480 counterpart funds 

... 1,970 

1,000 

Total external resources 

... 10,100 

16,'500 

Total Plan Outlay including Works Pro¬ 
gramme 

... 26,330 

52.000 

External resources as a percentage of 
total Plan Outlay 

... 38% 

32% 

47. Thus external resources will decrease from 38 per cent of the total 
resources in the Second Plan to 32 per cent in the Third Plan, though in absolute 
terms the inflow of external resources will be about 60 per cent larger. Theie was a 
sharp acceleration in the utilization of external assistance during the last two 
years of the Second Plan. Compared to the estimated utilization of external 
resources in 1964-65, the level expected in 1969-70 will be only 37 per cent larger 
and will increase from Rs. 2,500 million in 1964-65 to Rs. 3,420 million in 
1969-70. If the outflow on account of increased debt servicing liability is excluded, 
the corresponding increase will be only 21 per cent as shown in the following table. 

TABLE 4 



FOREIGN ASSISTANCE DURING 1965-70 
(Million Rs.) 



1964-65 

1969-70 

Total foreign assistance • 

2,500 

3,420 

Minus debt servicing 

— 300 

— 750 

Net inflow of resources 

2,200 

2,670 


* Excludes foreign assistance under P.L.-480 and Indus Basin programmes. 
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i „ n f ATtArnal assistance and the main assumptions 

regarlg P^jectXommodity aid, and private foreiga investment are explained 
in the following paragraphs. 


(i) Project Aid : 

40 The unutilized balance in the project aid pipeline at the beginning of the 
c A plan i e in 1960-61, was about Rs. 950 million but is likely to increase to 

likdy S to m b°e S dis f bu«d duTng *e 
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ing Table. 


TABLE 5 


annual phasing of project A.D DURING the third PLAN 

(Million Rs.) 



Fresh 


Disbursements 



Undis¬ 

bursed 

balance 

Year 

commit¬ 

ments 

■ 1965-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

as on 
30-6-1970 


.o: 

• 





■- 

Pipeline as on 

30-6-1965. i ; •! 

4 000 million) 

1,470 

\ 1 

1,120 

630 

400 

380 


f- 

1965-66 

~J j~ AT 

1,550 

■'iso 

400 

530 

320 

150 

... 

1966-67 

• 1,650 


160 

430 

550 

330 

180 

1967-68 

1,550, 

- '/* * * 1 


150 

400 

530 

470 

1968-69 

1,550 

... 

... 

... 

150 

400 

1,000 

1969-70 

1,500 

... 

. ... 

... 

... 

150 

1,350 


1,620 


1,680 1,740 


1,820 1,940 3,000 


Total 


7,800 
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50. These estimates assume thatthe average period over which the project aid 
will be fully disbursed will become slightly longer because of the changing composi¬ 
tion of the development programme and that about 10 per cent of committed 
funds will be disbursed in the first year, 25 per cent in the second year, 
35 per cent and 20 per cent in the third and fourth years respectively, and 
the remaining 10 per cent in the fifth year. These estimates also include 
project assistance channelled to the private sector through P1CIC and 
IDBP. The volume of such assistance during the Second Plan period is estimated 
at Rs. 1,020 million and is expected to increase to Rs. 2,300 million during the 
Third Plan period. The balance in the project aid pipeline is expected to shrink 
by about Rs. 1,000 million over the Plan period. 

(//) Commodity Aid: 

51. The balance in the commodity aid pipeline at the beginning of the Second 
Plan was Rs. 510 million and is expected to be slightly lower by the end of the 
Second Plan. The experience so far shows that about 50 per cent of the commodity 
aid is disbursed within 12 months of its commitment. On the basis of this relation¬ 
ship, it appears that fresh commitments amounting to Rs. 5,500 would be required 
to meet the annual disbursements projected for the Third Plan, as shown in the 
following Table. 


TABLE 6 

ANNUAL PHASING OF COMMODITY AID DURING THE THIRD PLAN 

(Million Rs.) 


Year 

Fresh 

comit- 

ments 

1965-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

Undis¬ 
bursed 
Balance 
as on 
30-6-1970 

Pipeline as on 
30-6-1965 
(Rs. 500 million) 


450 

50 

... 

... 

... 


1965-66 

1,000 

550 

450 


... 


••• 

1966-67 

1,100 

... 

550 

550 

... 

... 

... 

1967-68 

1,100 

... 

... 

550 

550 


... 

1968-69 

1,150 




600 

550 


1969-70 

1,150 





650 

500 

Total 

5,500 

1,000 

1,050 

1,100 

1,150 

1,200 

500 
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52. The projected a broad ' r 

during the Second Plan period has been Rs «80 mton pe, ^ and „ 

recent years, the quantum ocommo^ ^ l9M65 It is expected that level of 
expected to reach a level of Rs. increase to about Rs. 1,200 million by 

commodity assistance will gr y T h ir d Plan will be almost the 

1969-70 The balance in the pipeline at the end of the 
same as that at the beginning of the Third Plan. 

(W\ Private Foreign Investment: 

3. Theestimatesorprivate^ign—^^^^ 

45 per cent increase compared to that m. he , ho Third P ,an. 

than 5 per cent, of total external two «. £. !nvestment can be ascribed 

Current pessimism about the inflow o p comparative return 

a number of reasons the most .mporLar, f v nch is t P Australia 

„„ investment in the developed countries^^'’"teign investment is 

and certain parts of c hniral know-how and managerial skills that 
primarily on account of the techtr impo rtant for capital 

accompany such investments and b~ skd ‘ e ^dustries are not, however, as 
goods and other sophisticated mdu . st ™ . kast in Uie short run, because 

profitable as many consumer goo s ” Ju , y of skilled labour and do 

of the initial size of the market and ^ potentially feasible. 

oot attract as mud. prwate nsily efforts to secure .arger 

^ i— —ad U, Third Plan period. 

(iv) Teclmical Assistance : 

54. The need for technical assistance is 

period despite considerable strengthening ° ^ c ', osely to the expanding 

Technical assistance can play ^ ^ which loca | expertise will lake time 
requirements of the economy ^ a well . defille d long-range programme 

to develop. At the same time, th provisional basis, tech- 

to fill in all the critical areas by for the Third Plan 

,float assistance requirements are estimated at R^500 m 
compared with Rs. 432 million for the Second Plan. 

(v) P.L.-480 Programme : 

55. The detailed requirements of imports 

not yet been determined but t ®" ta “^ e J p |aa p Miod vv m be Rs. 3,800 million. This 
"Trr^a" absorption of Rs. 760 million and will be only slightly 
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more than the average rate of Rs. 700 million achieved during the last two years of 
Second Plan. The composition of P.L.-480 programme and the yearly requirements 
will be determined largely by domestic production, price trends and the success of 
specific policies to achieve a more appropriate cropping pattern, but it is expected 
that about 55 per cent of the proposed programme will be devoted to wheat im¬ 
ports, about 16 per cent to cotton seed and soyabean oil, about 13 per cent to feed- 
grain and the remaining allocation will be utilized for such items as tallow, drv 
milk, long staple cotton, butter oil, tobacco and other minor items. 

56. On the basis of tentative estimates presented above, total accruals o» 
P.L.-480 programme are expected to be Rs. 4,000 million, of which about Rs. 1,000 
million may be available for the Third Plan as shown in the following Table. 


TABLE 7 

ESTIMATES OF PL-480 RESOURCES FOR THE THIRD PLAN 

(Million Rs.) 


Accruals 


Uses 


Expected arrivals 

3,800 

U.S. uses 

400 

Custom and sales tax 

200 

Indus Basin requirements 

2,200 



Lump sum provision for subsidy ... 

400 



Available for the Third Plan 

1,000 


4,000 

— 

4,000 


57. The actual absorption of PL-480 commodities, particularly wheat, may 
be less than estimated if all the agricultural targets are met or exceeded. This 
in turn may require a more vigorous monetary policy to sustain agricultural 
prices and increase purchasing power to support farm incomes. Such a 
monetary policy will involve a higher level of deficit financing during the Plan 
period, providing some additional resources for the public sector. 

58. The requirements of Indus Basin Works shown in the above table are 
provisional and can be firmed up only when the overall question of the financing 
of the Tarbela project has been settled. 
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balance op payments and external resources 
annexureI 

balance of payments for the second plan 


(Million Rs.) 


1964-65 Total Annual 

,,60-61 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 ffsU- gd Hggg 


IMPORTS : 

I. Development: 

Capital goods 
Raw materials for invest¬ 
ment 

Freight charges & insurant 
Technical assistance 


II. Non-Development: 
Consumer goods 


ranee . . v: 

Invisibles 

Total Non-Development 
Imports 

HI. Debt servicing 


FINANCED BY: 
I. OWN EAR 


1,166 

1,410 

1,690 

2,019 

2,450 

8,735 

20.5 

549 

459 

415 

652 

870 

2,945 

12.2 

127 

209 

220 

270 

348 

1,174 

28.5 

63 

64 

77 

128 

100 

432 

12.3 

1,905 

2,142 

2,402 

3,069 

3,768 

13,286 

18.7 

570 

547 

563 

598 

645 

2,923 

4.4 

317 

334 

306 

339 

585 

1,881 

16.5 

67 

92 

93 

95 

134 

481 

19.0 

328 

331 

352 

357 

370 

1,738 

3.3 

1,282 

1,304 

1,314 

1,389 

1,734 

7,023 

8.0 

100 

120 

188 

243 

300 

951 

15.8 

nts 3,287 

3,566 

3,904 

4,701 

5,802 

21,260 

15.8 

. 2,286 

2,384 

2,748 

2,785 

3,050 

13,252 

7.0 


II. EXTERNAL RESOURCES 924 1,165 1,475 1,963 2,502 8,129_ 2*S 
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ANNEXURE TABLE 1—contd. 


f 

1960-61 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

(Esti¬ 

mates) 

Total 

2nd 

Plan 

Annual 

Percentage 

Increase 

Project assistance 

390 

562 

681 

957 

1,350 

3,940 


Non-project assistance 

481 

449 

636 

788 

952 

3,306 

18.7 

Technical assistance 

63 

64 

77 

128 

100 

432 

12.3 

Foreign private investment 

90 

90 

81 

90 

100 

451 

2.2 

III. CHANGE IN GOLD & 

FOREIGN EXCHANGES 

RESERVES . 

— 56 

97 

— 307 

70 

250 

54 

— 

IV. SHORTTERM MOVE- 

MENTS 

33 

— 80 

— 12 

— 117 

— 

— 176 



Notes : (l) Information for the first four years, viz., 1960-61 to 1963-64 is based on the 
balance of payments data, published by the State Bank of Pakistan. Data relating 
to aided imports and private foreign investment is adjusted on the basis of esti¬ 
mates of the Economic Affairs Division. Estimates for 1964-65 represent the 
projections of Planning Commission 

(2) Estimates of imports in the above table reflect payments for imports and will 
be higher than the corresponding physical imports published by the Central 
Statistical Office. The difference is mainly due to the time lag between payments 
for imports and their actual arrival. 

(3) Imports under the P.L.-480 programme and on account of the Indus Basin 
Works are not included in the above Table. These data and the overall im¬ 
port totals are shown below. 



1960-61 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

(Estimates) 

P.L.-480 Imports: 






Consumer goods 

366 

130 

398 

492 


Raw materials for consumer goods 

62 

147 

181 

84 


Freight charges and insurance 

75 

19 

43 

69 


Total P. L.-480 

503 

296 

622 

645 

740 

Indus Basin Imports ... 

60 

170 

300 

400 

450 

) 

Total Imports including P.L.-480 and Indus 
Basin Imports 

3,850 

4,032 

4,796 

5,746 

6,992 
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BALANCB OF PAYMENTS AND EXTERNAL *FSOURC f 

annexure 11 

„ ir . W{: POR THE third plan 

BALANCE OF PAYMENTS PBOTECT.ONS _ 

__—------ Total Annual 

1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 1969-70 Thud ? lncrease 


IMPORTS s 

I. Development : 

Capital goods 

Raw materials for invest- 
nient 

Freight charges and Insur 
Technical assistance 


2,520 

2,630 

2,790 

2,930 

3,050 

13,920 

4.5 

950 

e 355 

100 

1,050 

365 

100 

1,170 

390 

100 

1,380 

410 

100 

1,570 

440 

100 

6,120 

1,960 

500 

12.7 

4.2 

3,925 

4,145 

4,450 

4,820 

5,160 

22,500 

6.5 


II Non-Development : 

, 670 700 

Consumer goods 

Raw materials for consumer ^ 670 

goods industries • •• 

Freight charges and Insurance 135 

390 400 

Invisible payments •••___._ 

Total Non-Development ^ ^ ],905 

Imports 

III. Debt Servicing : 


380 470 


FINANCED BY: 

I. Own earnings 

II. External resources 
Project assistance 

Non-project assistance ... 

Technical assistance 

Private foreign investment ___ 


100 

100 


100 

120 


720 

740 

760 

3,590 

3.3 

750 

820 

920 

3,760 

9.0 

140 

155 

165 

730 

4.3 

410 

445 

465 

2,110 

4.8 

_ 

1 ' 



2,020 

2,160 

2,310 

10,190 

5.8 

^ 560 

650 

~~750 

2,810 

20.0 

7,030 

7,630 

8,220 

35,500 

7.3 






3,950 

4,400 

4,800 

20,000 

9.5 

3,080 

3,230 

3,420 

15,500 

6.5 

1,740 

1,820 

1,940 

8,800 


1.100 

1,150 

1,200 

5,500 


100 

100 

100 

500 


140 

160 

180 

700 
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CHAPTER VII 
PRIVATE INVESTMENT 

The private sector plays a vital role in the economic development of Pakistan. 
The importance of the private sector is not adequately measured by its share in 
total investment—private and public together—as the public sector is primarily 
concerned with the creation of infra-structure and the provision of such services 
as tend to increase the general productivity of the economy. Directly productive 
investment, building upon the infrastructural and social services provided by the 
public sector, is left as the primary responsibility of the private sector. 

2. Rapid progress in creating the economic infra-structure and other basic pre¬ 
requisites for economic development made it increasingly attractive to the private 
sector to exploit the productive possibilities of the economy and to increase the 
country’s national income. The growth of the gross national product by industrial 
origin indicates clearly that the greater part was generated through the efforts of 
private entrepreneurs in agriculture, industry, trade, construction, transportation 
and other sectors. 

Past Performance of the Private Sector 

3. In the past, investment in the private sector, relative to the investment in the 
public sector, followed an uneven course. In the early years, before comprehensive 
development started, the private sector naturally assumed a greater proportion of 
the total investment in the country. About 60 per cent of fixed monetized invest¬ 
ment in 1949-50 was in the private sector; this proportion increased to 67 per cent 
in 1954-55, just before the First Plan was launched. However, the private sector’s 
performance was limited by the absence of infra-structure and the basic services 
which only the state could provide. The First Plan, therefore, was marked by a 
great emphasis on public sector investment; and by 1959-60 the share of the 
private sector in the total fixed monetized investment had come down to 34 per 
cent. This decrease of the private sector’s share in total investment did not result 
in any absolute decline of private investment; in fact private investment by the 
end of the First Plan was about 30 per cent over the level in 1954-55, but public 
investment increased very much faster. During the Second Plan period the share 
of the private sector increased again, and it is estimated that in 1964-65 it will be 
around 46 per cent of total monetized fixed investment. If non-monetized invest¬ 
ment and changes in stocks are also included, the share of the private sector to 
the total investment will be considerably higher than indicated above. 
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Private Sector in the Third Plan deve lo P ment in the private 

4 The Third Plan 1™ s P cciat S ' 8 " Visions so that the private sector can 

®st2«5SKS:SSs 

adoption of policies 

of private investment. sector during the Plan 

5 , The magnitude of total inv«™em the exte „t of e«ernal^ 

, period will depend on the public sector. The size of |cvcl 0 f 

and the magnitude of rces from the private sec . h 

programme obviously d »*> ® as mu ch on the investment clnna 

private savings after tax dependsatk ^ ^ its Polices.ThereJ ^ 

giwraine'rthat^he^n^ate sector wiU^iinplement^a^prograinnie 

sstsSsstsssSSsss 
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private investors and produce inV estnient under the Third 

, . chflt . es of public and private sector requirements for 
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r " ( iSSg rural works programme) 

Private Sector 

Total: 

Private Sector as percentage of total 


P_ s . Millie 11 

Target Achievement 

,6.220 U.S30 


8,380 


11,500 


24,600 


34.1 



, ..rate Sector as percentage of total ,,n ethe private sector was expecte 

7 . It is apparent from Are above figtnes t ta w ^ on , y ,4 per cent of tl 

* -- ~ nt over the 
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period has also been impressive. From an estimated figure of P:s. 1,457 million in 
1960-61, private investment in 1964-65 is expected to rise to Its. 3,181 million, 
showing an increase of 118 per cent. Liberalisation of import and investment 
controls, development of credit agencies, liberal supplies of basic development in¬ 
puts, creation of an institutional framework, etc., have helped the private sector 
to make such investments. The difference in the target and the realised share of 
the private sector is due not only to over-fulfillment of financial targets in the 
private sector, but also to the short-fall in the public sector. 

8. This lesson of the Second Plan has dominated the allocation of investment to 
the public and private sectors under the Third Plan. The share of the private sector 
in the total investment target of Rs. 52,000 million has been fixed at Rs. 22,000 
million, which is over 42 per cent. Thus the share of the private sector as a propor¬ 
tion of the total has remained nearly the same. It is expected that private invest¬ 
ment will maintain a steady growth during the Third Plan period. The projections 
indicate that it will increase from Rs. 3,181 million in 1964-65 to Rs. 5,200 
million in 1969-70, showing a growth of 63 per cent. 

Difference in Emphasis on the Private Sector in East and West Pakistan 

9. There will, however, be a difference in the role of the private sector under 
the Third Plan in East and West Pakistan. The experience of the Second Plan 
shows that the private sector is relatively less active in East Pakistan. There is no 
firm estimate of private investment for East and West Pakistan separately, but avail¬ 
able information indicates that only about one-third of the total private invest¬ 
ment during the Second Plan period will have been made in East Pakistan. This 
forms only 35 per cent of total investment in that wing. The remaining two- 
thirds of the total private investment will have been made in West Pakistan, which 
forms 48.5 per cent of the total investment in that province. Thus, it is obvious 
that while in West Pakistan the private sector dominated the growth of the 
economy, in East Pakistan the level of performance has been lagging. 

10. It is planned, therefore, to foster a rapid growth of the private sector in 
East Pakistan. The Third Plan envisages a target of Rs. 11,000 million investment 
in the private sector in that wing. This forms 50 percent of total private sector 
investment in the country, as compared to about one third realised during the 
Second Plan. This is definitely a high target, and calls for determined efforts on 
the part of the Government and the people to achieve this. It involves a sizeable 
transfer of private investment funds from West to East Pakistan, and calls for a 
set of policy measures specially designed to foster this regional reorientation of 
the private sector. 

11. One of the causes for the relatively unfavourable record of the private 
ctor in East Pakistan is the absence of infra-structure and of social overheads 
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required to prou.de and support ^ 
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Agriculture 

Water 

Power 

Industry 

Fuel and Minerals 
Transport & Communication 
Housing 

Education > 

Health 

Social Welfare 
Manpower 


(Rs. million) 


East Pakistan 

West Pakistan 

Pakist 

2,100 

1,900 

4,' >■■ ii 

70 

300 


30 

250 

2b'.' 

3,800 

4,500 

8,300 

300 

450 

7<n 

2,100 

1,800 

J,W 

2,350 

1,650 

4,0uU 

200 

100 

300 

20 

20 

40 

20 

20 

40 

10 

10 

20 

11,000 

11,000 

22,000 


The rationale of the investment allocation to each sector is discussed below. 


INDUSTRIES 

16. The most important field in which the private sector is expected to play 
the vital role, is manufacturing industries. In view ol this, the largest share of the 
total provision for private investment under the Third Plan has gone to this 
Sector An allocation of Rs. 8,300 million has been provided which comprise 38 
per cent of the total private sector allocation. Of this, the provision for East and 
West Pakistan are Rs. 3,800 million and Rs. 4,500 million, respectively. 

( 17. During the First Plan period, an investment of Rs. 1,268 million had been 

made in private manufacturing industries against the Plan provision of Rs. 1,735 
million. There was, therefore, a 27 per cent short-fall in the realisation of the 
private sector investment target of the First Plan. However, the record during the 
Second Plan period has been more encouraging. The Second Plan envisaged an 
investment in fixed assets of Rs. 2,732 million in the private sector, Rs. 1,005 
million in East Pakistan and Rs. 1,727 million in West Pakistan. These sums do 
not include the investment in the Karachi Oil Refinery amounting to Rs. 120 
million, which was sanctioned before July, 1960 and the investment in the Karachi 
Steel Mill amounting to Rs. 650 million, which was originally proposed to be 
established in the public sector, but was later transferred to the private sector. 
Including these two projects the Second Plan target fixed investment comes to 
Rs. 3,502 million. In addition, there was a provision of Rs. 928 million for invest¬ 
ment in working capital, of which Rs. 344 million was for East Pakistan and 
Rs. 584 million for West Pakistan. 
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Rs. 5,825 million, and utilizatio ’ aut i Rs . 1,279 million in 

l ‘°” S p ^!-and Rs. 2,097 million in West Pakistan. The 
position with regard to Second Plan allocation, sanction and actual utilization is 

presented below. 


East Pakistan 
1,005 
1,652 
1,279 

127 

77 


(Rs. million) 

West Pakistan 
2,497 
4,173 
2,097 

82 

50 


Pakistan 

3,502 

5,825 

3,376 

96 

58 


Allocation 
Sanction 
Utilization 

Utilization as percentage of 
Allocation 

Sanction . „ 

„ The above Pigures am inchesive 

I,, working capital have been fully and achieve- 

and Steel Mill the comparatrve position of Second P 

ments stand as follows: 


East Pakistan 


(Rs. million) 
West Pakistan 


Pakistan 


Fixed Investment 
Allocation 
Sanction 
Utilization 

Utilization as percentage of 
Allocation 
Sanction 

Working Capital 
Allocation 


) 


1,005 

1,652 

1,727 

3,404 

2,732 

5,055 

1.279 

1,927 

3,206 

127 

112 

117 

77 

57 

63 

344 

584 

928 


Utilized " , . . _ 

c nrivate sector in industries leads 
20 Analysis of the performance of the private sector 

* utilization will czceed Pian provision; ^ 
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these two projects the realized investment would fall short of the total 
provision; 

(c) For Pakistan as a whole, the achievement for private investment will be 
in excess of Plan target except that the slow progress of the Karachi 
Refinery and Steel Mill makes the picture worse. 

(d) The ratio of sanction to Plan allocation is higher for West Pakistan as 
compared to East Pakistan; but in the utilization of sanctions, East 
Pakistan’s record is more favourable. 

21. The major lesson which can be drawn from the performance during the 
Second Plan is that the private sector in Pakistan is very dynamic and can be 
relied upon to achieve the targets set for the Third Plan. The recent performance 
in East Pakistan has been particularly encouraging. These lessons have guided 
the private sector allocations under the Third Plan. The allocations are Rs. 3,800 
million for East Pakistan, which is 134 per cent higher than the realized invest¬ 
ment in fixed and working capital during the Second Plan; and Rs. 4,500 million, 
for West Pakistan, which is 79 per cent higher than the realized investment during 
the Second Plan. The higher acceleration for East Pakistan is necessary in order 
to achieve the higher rate of growth in that wing, and special measure will be 
introduced to permit the achievement of this growth. 

Policy requirements for private investment in industry 

22. It must be fully realized that the targets for private investment in industry 
under the Third Plan are very ambitious, with regard to size as well as to structure. 
In the Industries chapter the investments are specified in broad categories of 
industries, and some guidelines have been indicated with respect to ownership in 
order to prevent the growing concentration of economic wealth in the hands of 
a few families. To achieve all these goals, utmost efiorts have to be made by the 
Government and the private sector. Definite policy measures are necessaiy to 
implement the industrial investment programmes in the private sector and special 
measures are required to meet tire high investment target for East Pakistan. Some 
important measures are discussed briefly below. 

23. Industrial land is a pre-requisite for establishing industries. There is a parti¬ 
cular problem in East Pakistan and the Third Plan industrial programme will require 
several thousand acres of raised industrial land at suitable locations. The govern¬ 
ment must take steps to build up industrial towns and allot plots to private parties, 
so that the paucity of land will not prevent the private sector from achieving its 
industrial targets. The Government of East Pakistan is contemplating an Urban 
Land Development Organisation. A similar organisation should be set up in West 
Pakistan. These organisations should also undertake research work on location of 
industry and work out long-term plans for the location of industrial centres. 
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Such delegation calls for clear and detailed guidelines for sanctioning, to assure 
that the procedure will be in accordance with the norms for industrial development 
set out in the Plan, 

28. Adequate equity capital has been, and will continue to be one of the main 
bottlenecks, and the more so when the ownership has to become increasingly 
diversified to counteract the concentration of wealth. Capital is particularly scarce 
in East Pakistan, and it should be possible to pool the savings of the middle class 
families to provide equity basis for small and medium sized industries. The EPIDC 
has worked out, in collaboration with the IDBP, a novel mechanism whereby entre¬ 
preneurs of limited resources are allowed to participate in the setting up of jute 
mills, with the prospect of ultimate ownership. This experiment can be tried in 
other fields also. 

29. Institutional credit should be continued and extended. The operation of the 
PICIC and the IBDP should be made to conform to the requirements of the Plan. 
These institutions, particularly PICIC, are at present required to advance loans 
according to the conditions of the lending sources. This has primarily resulted in 
the advancement of loans to big industrialists in West Pakistan. The institutional 
frame-work for credit should be redesigned to broaden the base for economic 
democracy and also to meet the special requirements of private investment in East 
Pakistan. 

30. The flow of direct foreign investments into industry in Pakistan during the 
Second Plan has been of the order of Rs. 450 million. It is expected to be around 
Rs. 700 million during the Third Plan. Foreign investment will continue to be 
encouraged especially in sectors involving technical know-how and managerial 
skill. Of course compared to the total dimension of the Plan the expectation of 
foreign private investment is quite small. 

31. Special measures, in addition to those mentioned above, have to be taken 
to mobilize resources for East Pakistan in order to meet the Plan’s requirements 
for private industrial investments. 

32. The public sector allocation to manufacturing industries in the Third Plan 
is Rs. 4,580 million. This figure includes provisions for industrial estates, for 
schemes of research and training and for promotional programmes. Government 
investments in manufacturing industries through the Industrial Development Cor¬ 
porations and other Government sponsored Corporations is planned to be Rs. 3,762 
million.' These investments will be Complementary rather than competitive to the 
private investments. Industrial investments in the public sector have primarily 
taken place in fields which have been of greatest importance not only for the 
industrial development but also for the development of other sectors, e.g., agri¬ 
culture; and where private investment have not come forth because of the rela- 
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as envisaged in the Plan, does not conform to the standard of economic definition 
of investments. It includes many items, such as fertilizer and organisational expenses 
which are development expenditures, but which are not “investments m ie 
strict sense of the term. A question, therefore, arises whether the definition of 
investment in the private sector should be the same as in the public ' > • 

whether it should conform more closely to the standard definition. Though the 

choice is arbitrary, the standard definition has been used which, therefore, includes. 
private development of lands, private improvements in irrigation facilities, elec¬ 
tions to farm buildings and implements, and increases in livestock. It should be 
noted, however, that since the definition of private investment does not include 
such items as fertilizers, which arc here considered as curicnt inputs , Here 
aconceptual asymmetry between investment in the public and private sectors. 

37. Unfortunately, there is inadequate information to identify precisely the va 

rious components of private investment in agriculture noted above. Work current y 
in progress in the Central Statistical Office (CSO) is expected to provide firm 
estimates; however, until such time, rough orders of magnitudes can be estimated 
from a number of surveys on rural Pakistan. One recent synthesis of survey material 
indicates that in 1964-65 approximately Rs. 750 million will have been invested m 
Agriculture, of which more than half in West Pakistan. Assuming a 5 per 
cent per annum increase, private investment m the Third Plan won come ou . o 
Rs. 4,340 million. The Third Plan provides for an allocation of Rs. 4,370 million 
investment in the private agriculture and water sectors. The slightly greater magni¬ 
tude of private investment shown for water and agriculture in West Pakistan is 
consistent with the spurt of private investment in tubewells and tractors ma e 
inrecent years, which more than offsets the smaller investments on the larger number 
of farms found in East Pakistan. Again, it must be emphasised however that these 
data are very rough, and are subject to modification pending results of the CSO 

survey. 


Policy Requirements for Private Investment in Agriculture 

38. There is a need for adopting clear policies to induce private producers to 
invest in agriculture. In this connection, perhaps the most important requirement 
is that the Government execute expeditiously its own projects in the fields of irriga¬ 
tion, flood protection, etc., to provide the overhead facilities so necessaiy foi a large 
private programme. In addition, the Government, through economic policy must 
create a climate which helps to assure profitable investments in the rural economy. 

39. Many specific policies with regard to subsidies, price support and stabiliza¬ 
tion, marketing, education, etc., have been detailed in the Agricultural and Water 
and Power chapters, and will not be repeated here. However, several points are 
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worthy or re-emphasis. In spite of the phenomenal growth that *= 

Second Plan in such investments as tube-wells, low-lift pumps ’ 

unavailability of certain types of equipment, including spares tended to p 
an unnecessary damper on investment. A more liberal import policy 'S <-ntica 
investment in these items is to continue to increase at a rapid rate. Two o _ 
types of facilities are also critical. A large increase in institutional credit ' 
necessary for the expanded programme and in addition, a greater empiasis mu 
teXed on service and repair facilities, especially in East Pakistan, for only by 
Itrted action on these fronts will agriculture be able to meet the pr.vate invest- 

ment targets set for the next five years. 

TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION 

40 The Importance of transportation of goods and passengers ina developing 
country c"b= over-emphasised. The output of agriculture, industries mines, 
r must be moved from producers to consumers within the country and abroad. 
Likewise, imported goods in ports must be 

tio „s. For a developing " “ende.i 

for^supply 6 of goods arnTmore than proportional growth of transport intensive 
sectors Except for movement by railways, the transporlat.on operation mam y 
done by the private sector. The public sector is responsible for the 
roads, bridges, ports, ele„ but actual operation agen0 L and 

entrepreneurs, except the hunted is, 

controlled by the Government. 

41. In the Second Plan.anaHoeationof Rs. 1,323 million wasmade for Utepri- 
v,te transport and communication sector. This included nrvestment by the semi 
n'ublic bodies While information regarding the implementation of the progra 
Oft public bodies is available, there is inadequate 
investment by the private sector on buses, bucks, ears, °«s ci . P ^ 

however, that the Second Plan investment targets m the pnvate 

realised. 

42 The Third Plan postulates an investment of Rs. 3,900 million in the private 
. 41. 1 ne imru n y million in East Pakistan and 

transport and communication sector, R . > imnVment- 

Rs 1 800 million in West Pakistan. The most pressing requirements for implem> 

in. these targets are that tire public "f ^gt "!^ expedi- 
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private investors. Research for improved inland vessels should be conducted to 
encourage the private operators to invest in inland water transport. Easy credit 
would be needed to induce the private sector to make such investment. 


HOUSING 

43. The growth of population and the continued high rate of urbanization will 
create added pressures on the housing situation in the country during the Third 
Plan period. This will add to the sizeable back-log of unsatisfied demand for hous¬ 
ing in urban areas, congestion and slums and the depressed living conditions in the 
villages. While the public sector programme in this field is directed towards making 
available necessary amenities, the construction of houses for low-income groups 
by the Government would meet only a small proportion ot the need. The main 
construction activity is to be carried on by the private sector. In terms of invest¬ 
ment, housing programme in the private sector ranks at par with agriculture and 
only next to industries. The total allocation of Rs. 4,000 million accounts for a 
little less than one-fifth of the total private sector programme in the Third Plan 
and is more than double the programme for private housing in the Second Plan. 

44. Data on private sector housing is not quite satisfactory. While there 
is evidence that construction activity has been impressive in the last few years, it 
is difficult to determine how much of it was for residential housing. It has been 
estimated that only 50,000 houses were actually constructed in newly developed 
residential areas during the Second Plan period. While in financial terms the 
programme was probably implemented in line with the Second Plan allocations, 
both on account of the higher cost of construction and the larger proportion of 
bigger units, the private sector programme for housing was not fully implemented 
in physical terms. 

45. In the Third Plan, it is proposed that with an allocation of Rs. 4,000 mil¬ 
lion, 212,500 dwelling units may be constructed inthe private sector. Of this, 50 per 
cent should be for low-income groups, 40 per cent for middle-income groups and 
only 10 per cent for higher-income groups. Even in the limited allocation for 
upper-income housing, care will have to be exercised to keep the costs low and 
avoid the construction of luxury houses. 

46. As a considerable acceleration is proposed in the programme for private 
housing construction, both fiscal incentives and credit availability would have to 
be considerably improved, if a short-fall of the type experienced in the Second 
Plan is to be avoided. The burden of taxation converging from three levels of 
Government on income from house property has reduced the net return from 
house property below economic level. This situation needs to be corrected through 
a carefully devised system of tax concessions and relief. 
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47. Credit system has so “ 
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institution active in this held, need t0 strengthen the Corporation 

immovable property. Not only is the*:i g evolve an institutional frame-work 
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etc. This trend must be continue . ‘ Qn with regav d to structural timber 
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industries. 
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Organisation in East Pakistan is expected to go a long . 
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51. The allocation for private investment in Water and PowcusRs. 6 m. mL 
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to invest about Rs. 225 million ; Rs. 120 million in East Pakistan and Rs. 105 
™ ,0 ; ,n West Pakj stan. Transmission and distribution of gas will be another 
held of major investment by the private sector ; for this Rs. 75 million has been 
provided for East Pakistan and Rs. 160 million for West Pakistan. Coal and peat 
exploitation will require an investment of Rs. 165 million, almost equally divided 
etween East and West Pakistan. Private sector in the field of fuels and minerals 
is also expected to make investment on training and research. 


53. Amoi% the social sectors, education is the most important field of private 
imestment. Private investment on school and college buildings and equipments 
will be essential for developing educational facilities in the country. In the pre- 
Independence days, schools and colleges used to be established by the private 
philanthropists such as landed aristocrats. This is no longer the case in Pakistan ; 
but the Government can induce private people to invest on education by making 
it a condition that Government expenditure for developing educational institutions 
at various areas will be dependent on local contribution. Some big industrial groups 
have shown interest in establishing technical institutions in the big cities. It is 
hoped that this trend will continue during the Third Plan and more institutions for 
training and research will be established by the private capitalists. 

54. The scope for private investment in Health, Manpower and Social Welfare is 
limited at least at the present level of development of the economy. There is a 
provision of Rs. 40 million for the Health sector which will be invested in private 
clinics, laboratories and equipment and expansion of hospitals. For Manpower the 
allocation is Rs. 20 million to be invested in private institutions for training appren¬ 
tices and other personnel. In the field of social welfare there is a scope for private 
participation in providing social services to children, youths and families needing 
help. Private agencies can also contribute to the establishment and improvement 
of institutions for socially, economically and physically handicapped. The total 

provision for private sector investment on social welfare in the Third Plan is Rs 40 
million. 


55. Concluding the discussion on private investment under the Third Plan it 
should be stressed that at present information about investment in (he private 
sector is limited. The figures and the proposals contained in this chapter are on 
the basis of data which should be continually reviewed. What is urgently needed 
is to organize studies on the problems, performance and the needs of the private 
sector in order to take decisions on policy on a firmer basis. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

ECONOMIC PROBLEMS AND POLICIES 

Rapid economic growth brings in its wake new problems and fresh challenges. 
It is necessary in a continuing strategy for economic development to have a national 
recognition of these problems and to strive for solutions which can easily be in¬ 
tegrated with the growth objectives. It is the nature of response to the newly emerg¬ 
ing set of problems which ultimately determines the speed at which the cconoe 
can grow over a long period. It was inevitable that the growth of production e . 
perienced in Pakistan during the Second Plan period should create concern about 
its equitable distribution and turn peoples’ minds to the problems of better social 
service on the way to a Welfare State. In a society which attained political emancipa¬ 
tion only withinlthis generation, it is natural that expectations of better conditions 
of life should grow rapidly when there is evidence around of growing prosperity and 
of vast economic progress. The Third Plan is based on a recognition of the rising 
expectations of the people and makes several concrete proposals for ensuring 
greater social justice. But, before those issues are taken up, the economic scene 
should be reviewed with complete detachment and objectivity to identify the still 
lingering weaknesses in the economy and the measures needed to deal with them in 
the coming years. 

2. The main focus of all efforts in the economic field so far has been to create 
a favourable frame-work for greater production. To a large extent, the First and 
Second Plans have succeeded in achieving this. Considerable infra-structure was 
built during 1955—65 by devoting over 60 per cent of the total investment to this 
purpose. The economy is now generating growth rates of over 5 per cent per an¬ 
num. But, before one can assume that this growth pattern can be cosolidated and 
accelerated further, it would be proper to examine where the growth impulses are 
still weak and uncertain and need to be strengthened. 

3. The sustained growth in agricultural production is only a recent pheno¬ 
menon ; it must be analysed carefully to determine the extent to which it is based 
on a permanent institutional change and the degree of its being the result of certain 
isolated though essentially sensible policies. There is no doubt that the 3.5 per 
■cent growth rate in agriculture achieved during the Second Plan period was based 
on a major increase in the availability of water and fertilizer. But the degree of the 
dependence of agriculture on climatic factors is still immense, resulting in wide fluc¬ 
tuations in the level of agricultural production. Despite rapid improvement in food 
crops there was a sizeable deficit of more than a million tons at the end of Second 
Plan between domestic production of foodgrains and requirements at the relatively 
low per capita consumption levels. The situation can assume serious proportions 
in years characterized by unfavourable climatic factors and other natural calamities. 
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manpower requirements of future development with the result that very little has been 
spent so far. Any further neglect of this important Sector cannot only pose a lineal 
to’Expected returns from Existing investment (as is evident from recent power failuie) 
but will also prove a serious handicap in the Fourth Plan period. Again while the 
economic and social infra-structure has been greatly strengthened in most paits o( 
West Pakistan, it continues to be inadequate in East Pakistan and in certain less- 
developed areas of West Pakistan. Financial institutions despite their phenomenal 
growth in the urban areas have yet to make a real impact on the country side. 

7. One of the most complex problems which a developing economy has to 
resolve is the tendency of income distribution to move in the diiection ol growing 
inequalities. Economic growth often creates and is fostered by inequalities in in¬ 
come. In the absence of a high average per capita income which can be the basis 
of the national saving effort or adequate financial institutions which can mobilise 
ordinary savings for national development, the saving process proceeds, almost in¬ 
evitably in a small capitalistic sector, unless the Government undertakes the job it¬ 
self. In Pakistan the process of rapid industrialisation based on the reinvestment 
of corporate profits, led to the emergence of a relatively small class of dynamic en 
trepreneur who owned and controlled a substantial portion ol the small industrial 
sector. The problem was clearly identified during the latter half ol the Second 
Plan period and some remedial actions were initiated. The objective has been to 
find a pragmatic compromise which would balance the requirements of the develop¬ 
ment strategy that the private enterprise finds full play for its initiative and dyna¬ 
mism against the risks of too much concentration of economic power in a few hands. 

8. To counter-act concentration of economic resources of the country in a few 
hands and to broaden the ownership of industrial capital with a view to promoting 
greater social justice, the following specific measures have been taken from time to 
time :— 

(/) All public companies are required to offer to the general public at par 
at least sixty per cent of the issued capital. 

(i7) In the allotment of shares to the general public, preference is being given 
to applicants for smaller shares. 

(///) The ownership of shares is being progressively broadened through the 
operations of the National Investment Trust. Trust is given first 
option to purchase 20 per cent of the share capital offered by a Com¬ 
pany. 

(/v) A Peoples Credit Department has been established in the National 
Bank of Pakistan to cater to the credit needs of the smaller entrepre¬ 
neurs. 

(v) Permission is refused to holders of large industrial undertakings to 
open financial institutions like banks and insurance companies. 
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ECONOMIC PROBLEMS AND POLICIES 

11. It is quite clear on the eve of the Third Plan that the economy has found 
some workable solutions to the set of problems which inhibited growth m the earl> 
phase of development effort. Evidence of this lies in the dramatic acceleration m 
growth rate during early sixties, achievement of a backtluough in agriculture am 
rising level of domestically-financed investment. Less measurable, but more signi¬ 
ficant is the dynamic response of both rural and urban areas to the changes ta nu 
place around them and the emergence of an institutional framework m the country 
which lends strength and continuity to the process of economic development I In- 
has, however, brought the country abreast with a new set of problems related to a 
higher stage of development. These are more complex in nature and require much 
more sophisticated and careful handling in view of their wide ramifications not 
only for future economic development, but the entire pattern of society we are 
attempting to evolve. The current debate has centred around the need for blending 
social justice into the strategy of development which has so far laid emphasis mainly 
on investment and production. But this is only one aspect of the new changes in 
emphasis needed. There is need to strengthen growth impulses where these are stil 
weak and to make the process of development much more broad-based than it ms 
so far been. A much more concerted effort is needed to impart skills and to at just 
rewards in the light of contributions to enconomic activity. The adjustment m 
policies in the light of changing economic scene is a continuing phenomenon m a 
planned economy. It is, however, fruitful at the beginning of a plan period to out¬ 
line the general directives of economic policies which can best serve the objectives 
of the Plan. This has been attempted in the following section. 

ECONOMIC V O LICITS 

12. A number of policies have been discussed in various chapters of the Plan. 
It is not intended to summarise them in this chapter. Only some of the more signi¬ 
ficant policies are mentioned here. These arc intended to signify a general policy 
framework which is likely to be most conducive to the successful implementation of 
the Third Plan rather than a specific plan of action which would be evolved in the 
course of plan implementation in the light of a detailed study of the circumstances 
prevailing and the experience gained. 

Distribution of Income 

13. The poiicy aimed at bringing greater harmony between social and econo¬ 
mic goals of the society which was initiated towards the end of the Second Plan period 
needs to be strengthened further during the Third Plan period. Some broad outlines 
of possible action are indicated below :— 

(a) A broad-based ownership of new industrial ventures should receive more 
positive encouragement of efforts to bring in new comers. The State 
Bank of Pakistan may further intensify its efforts to ensure that Com¬ 
mercial banks set aside a larger proportion of their advances for the 
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agricultural incomes policy would have to be carefully evolved and \igoiousl) 
implemented, once the transition from a deficit food economy to a surplus food 
economy begins during the Third Plan period. It is vital that the force of price 
incentives which has worked automatically during the period of foodgrains deficit 
is not so whittled down by increased production as to reverse the operation. Simi¬ 
lar considerations would apply to cash commodities where world trends are likely 
to render the task of managing domestic markets much more complex and difficult. 

16. Given the incentives and the availability of physical inputs, the farmers 
would still need financial resources to proceed with the application of more advanced 
and more expensive methods of cultivation. The system of agiicullural ciedit 
which has so far touched just the fringe of the problem would have to penetrate 
deeper into the heart of agricultural economy to finance the full requiiements o 
agricultural growth. 

Financial Infra-structure : 

17. The last two Plans have witnessed a rapid growth of the financial institu¬ 
tions to meet the requirements of the private sector. Certain imbalances, however, 
remain. Bulk of the finance has been provided by the commercial banks to t k 
industrial sector which has been used largely by a relatively small number of peop e. 
In fact, between one-half to one-third of the increase in bank credit during the 
Second Plan period went to the industrial sector in addition to the special assistance 
provided by PICIC and IDBP. On the other hand, mining, transport and housing 
remained relatively neglected. 

18 Primary emphasis in the Third Plan must be placed on expanding the 
agricultural credit facilities in lire country. The Agricultural Development 
Bank should launch a major programme of branch expansion with Ihe objector, 
of covering each thana/tehsil Council in East and West Pakistan as soon as possib e. 
A major programme of training of bank officers will be necessary to make possible 
such an expansion of branch-' in the countryside. Larger resources will also have 
to be placed at the disposal of the Agricultural Development Bank by the Govern¬ 
ment and the State Bank, including adequate provision of foreign credits as men- 
tioned earlier. 

19. House Building Finance Corporation is the only institution providing 
credit at present for private construction because commercial banks are not pie- 
pared to enter this field due to considerations of liquidity. r I he operations of tins 
Corporation have remained quite inadequate relative to the magnitude of the task 
assigned to it. It is important that more funds should be made available in this 
•sector for private construction if the targets of the Third Plan are to be achieved. 
Savings and Loan Associations have played a significant role in this field in other 
•countries. Efforts should be made to sponsor such Associations in Pakistan 
■with financial assistance from the Government in the initial stages, it necessary, 
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a healthy rate of 20 per cent per annum recently. Considerable potential exists in 
this field which can be exploited through reorganisation of the insurance Indus by. 
Recently, a Government appointed Committee has made several proposa s o 
talizing insurance in the country including rationalization ol li pienuum la , 
improvement of the organisation of the Controller of Insurance, strengthening o 
the publicity machinery, improvement of the working conditions of the field or g i 
zation and encouragement life insurance in rural areas. These recommendat.o 
will receive serious consideration of the Government during the Third I Ian. 

Economic Controls 

25 Most of the administrative controls have been dismantled in the last 
five years as part of a long-range policy of de-con,rol recommended mlthe Second 
Plan However, there is still considerable scope for moving from direct to tnd 
controls and for further rationalization of economic controls, particularly impo t 

and investment controls and controls on specific commodities and products. Again, 

the relaxation of direct controls has not always been accompanied by an adequate 
framework of indirect controls through fiscal and monetary policy.Foat I 
purpose it is necessary to adjust the prices of key .inputs, to an me, a 
liberalised economy. It should also be appreciated that whereas ». ' con ‘,n ic 
economic system is highly conducive to accelerated capital formation and econom 
growth, special features would have to be incorporated in the system to implem 
certain other important policy objectives such as the removal of economic d.spar y 
between East and West Pakistan and elimination of the concentration of wealth 

and economic power. 

26 The interest rate structure in the economy continued to*be unbalanced 
despite a strong recommendation made in the Second Plan that it should be adjusted 
in the wake of dismantling of administrative controls. It is necessary to set 
rewards of saving and the cost to users of credit in line with the true economic rate 
of interest as far as possible. This is necessary to avo.d a nusallocation of resomce . 
Despite the adjustment in interest rate pattern as a result ol the increase in Ban 
Rate towards the end of the Second Plan period, the return on savings has ic- 
mained inadequate. 

27. Another area of reform is the tariff policy. The average weighted tan ft 
rate at the end of the Second Plan was about 50 per cent’on consumer goods, 
18 per cent on raw materials and about 10 percent on machinery. These taritt 
rates protected the developing consumer goods sector while permitting cheaper 
import of capital goods and raw materials for their installation and operation. 
The tariff rate structure would have to be modified during the Third Plan in line 
with the shift in emphasis upon setting up capital goods industries in the country. 

28. The operation of the Export Bonus Scheme has been extended up to the 
end of the Third Plan. Recently, the scheme has been streamlined by establishing 
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viable and the private sector was prepared to acquire them. This function will 
continue, but care will be exercised to ensure that the above policies, which are 
designed to promote growth while protecting the public interest, are enforced. 

31. The operations of public corporations need careful examination, parti¬ 
cularly because these corporations are to undertake over 55 per cent of the total 
investment in the public sector during the Third Plan period. If such a sub 

tial part of the economy is isolated from the need to accumulate capital and if n 
pricing policy is managed indifferently, without regard to the commercial nature ol 
some of the operations undertaken by these corporations, the task of economic 
development will become increasingly difficult. 

32. The public sector must establish a proper organisation for ensuring the 
efficiency of such development functions as it undertakes. There is no inherent 
reason why the public enterprises cannot be efficient if adequate salary scales are 
established and a corps of managers specially trained to supervise and operate 
public enterprises is created. The suggested proposal for a special cadre of mana - 
aerial service within the Government should receive serious consideration in this 
context. 

Price Policy 

33. The Third Plan is firmly committed to maintaining reasonable price 
stability. It is inevitable, however, that prices should increase in the course of 
economic development ; what is necessary is that cretain essential commodities 
should be kept relatively protected from such price increases. Jt is neither neces¬ 
sary nor desirable to establish price controls for this purpose. The strategy of the 
Third Plan will be to increase the supply of certain essential commodities by setting 
adequate production targets for them, and to improve the market mechanism so 
that the flow of commodities from the rural urban areas is smoother and more 
efficient. 

Foreign Assistance 

34. Foreign assistance has played a significant role in accelerating investment 
and growth rates in Pakistan and will continue to do so for some time to come. 
It is our declared policy that foreign assistance will be phased over the next 2 to 
3 Plan periods by which time we should be able to meet our development require¬ 
ments entirely from our own resources. 

35. There has been an increasing trend towards diversification of the sources 
of foreign assistance which has helped the country to procure its supplies from a 
wide variety of sources,and, thereby, to overcome some of the adverse implications 
of “tied” credits. This trend will be intensified in the Third Plan. Efforts will 
also be made to secure a larger proportion of future loans on softer terms, to reduce 
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CHAPTER IX 

REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

The vast and geographically divided area of Pakistan obviously calls I 
regional approach in development planning. Moreover, accoidingto Ann 
clause (3) of the Constitution, a primary object in plan-formation “shall be to ensure 
that disparities between the Provinces, and between different areas within a Pro¬ 
vince, in relation to income per capita are removed and that the resources ol 
Pakistan (including resources in foreign exchange) are used and allocated in such 
a manner as to achieve that object in the shortest possible time . The Third Pi\e- 
Year Plan must, therefore, seek to implement this Constitutional provision to the 
maximum extent possible. 

2. An estimate of the disparity in per capita income based on the report of 
the National Income Commission is presented in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 

PER CAPITA INCOMES 
(GNP AT FACTOR COST OF 1959/60) 



1959-60 

1960/61 

1961/62 

1962/63 

1963/64* 

East Pakistan 

269 

278 

287 

280 

305 

West Pakistan 

355 

359 

368 

382 

388 

Pakistan 

318 

325 

334 

336 

| 

353 

Extent of Disparity 
(Pakistan=100)** 

28% 

26% 

25% 

31% 

24% 


* Provisional. 

** The Pakistan figures cover 97 per cent of the GNP. The remaining unallocated 3 per 
cent has been excluded. 

Source : Interim Report of the National Income Commission (Karachi, 1964). 

This shows that the disparity was 24 per cent in 1963/64. 

3. The first significant move in the reduction of disparities was taken by the 
(Second Five-Year Plan. This was achieved by the diversion of an increasing amount 
of public sector resources to East Pakistan. East Pakistan’s share of public sector 
net resources is estimated to have risen from 36 per cent in 1959/60 to 47 per cent 
in 1963/64. The gross budgeted allocations for 1964/65 provide East Pakistan for 
the first time with a margin above West Pakistan, Rs. 2,050 million compared to 
Rs. 1,950 million. In addition, East Pakistan was allocated Rs. 250 million for the 
rural works programme as against Rs. 150 million for West Pakistan. 
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about 175 per cent. In West Pakistan, it means an increase fiom an estimated 
Second Plan total of Rs. 7,500 million, or about 47 per cent. East Pakistan’s share 
of private sector expenditures is planned to rise from an estimated 35 per cent 
during the Second Plan period to 50 per cent during the Third. West Pakistan’s 
share is due to decrease from 65 per cent during the Second Plan period to 50 per 
cent during the Third. Given the dynamism of the private sector in West Pakistan, 
there is every reason to believe that the suggested programme can be mounted 
effectively. In East Pakistan, every effort will be made to nurture the private sector, 
but ultimately the result must depend on the energies of the private sector itself. 

9. Thus, while it may confidently be predicted that disparities in income can 
ultimately be eliminated, this is not a realistic goal for the Third Plan or even the 
Fourth Plan. Given a dedicated effort, it should be feasible, however, to eliminate 
disparities completely within the period of the Perspective Plan. 

10. The Third Plan will take a big step towards accelerating the growth rate 
in East Pakistan. The Plan projects an increase of 40 per cent in the regional 
income of East Pakistan and 35 per cent for West Pakistan (compared with actual 
growth of 30 and 28 per cent respectively in the Second Plan). Physical targets have 
been set to achieve these rates, and the financial allocations to each sectoi made 
corresponding to the physical targets. On this basis, Rs. 27,000 million have been 
allocated to East Pakistan and Rs. 25,000 million to West, (see Table 2.) 

11. The proposed acceleration in growth is quite impressive. In terms of 
annual growth rates it means that the rate in East Pakistan has to be raised from 
the average of 5.4 per cent in the Second Plan to 7.0 per cent in the Third, and 
in West Pakistan from 5.0 per cent to approximately 6.1 per cent. The rate pro¬ 
posed for East Pakistan is, no doubt, high but is considered feasible. 

Intra-provincial Disparities 

12. The constitutional directive quoted above also refers to the removal of dis¬ 
parities in per capita incomes within each Province. Studies to determine the extent 
of these disparities are at present under way, and specific policies will be recom¬ 
mended as soon as the final results of these studies become available. Tentative 
findings indicate that while the average district per capita income* is higher in 
West Pakistan than in East, the deviations from this average are also much more 
pronounced in the former. The preliminary results show that 34 out of 51 districts 
in West Pakistan and 5 out of 17 districts in East Pakistan have per capita incomes 

* In these tentative findings “per capita income” is measured as the value added per 
capita in agriculture and large-scale manufacturing. 
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plan allocations by sectors and regions 
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that are less than the provincial averages. In fact, there are ten districts in West 
Pakistan which have a lower per capita income than the lowest in East Pakistan. 
Further comments will have to await the completion of these studies. 

13. During the Second Plan, attempts were made to break down the Annua) 
Development Programme by districts under regions in order to determine the 
total government outlay in each region and to allocate more resources to the more 
backward regions. This policy will be intensified during the Third Plan when, with 
a vastly increased public sector, the Government will be able to inject much 
greater sums into the development of these areas. Private efforts, too, will be 
directed to these areas by means of special tax and other concessions and by more 
positive control over the location of industry. The Central Statistical Office is now 
collecting data by districts, so that future planning for intra-regional development 
can be a continuous process and more securely based on accurate information. 

14. Meanwhile, a special Plan has been drawn up for the development of Azad 
Kashmir and the Northern regions. A total amount of Rs. 240 million has been 
allocated for the Third Plan. The programme will lay special emphasis on the 
development of transport and communications in these areas. Stress will also be 
laid oil the expansion of the educational facilities, on the development of food 
crops and forestry and of industries using wood and wood products. Private 
participation will be encouraged. The Third Plan will thus see a considerable spurt 
in the development of. these regions. 

DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME FOR EAST PAKISTAN 
Agriculture 

15. In East Pakistan, the agricultural strategy will be to optimise the use of 
land. It is estimated that by the end of the Third Plan the projects for irrigation, 
reclamation and flood control will be ready to serve about 1.8 million acres of new 
area and 2.7 million acres of the existing cultivated area. The provision of key 
inputs like plant protection measures, fertilizers, improved seeds and agricultural 
credit will be stepped up considerably. A problem of particular importance is that 
animal power is in relatively short supply in East Pakistan and cannot be increased 
dramatically as the rising pressure of population precludes any large transfers of 
land from cultivation to pasture. The Third Plan will, therefore, speed up the 
mechanization of some aspects of East Pakistan’s agriculture. The development of 
inland fisheries and forestry will also be emphasised. 

16. Some of the important agricultural targets in this region are to increase 
the production of food-grains by 2.6 million tons, sugar-cane by 2.2 million tons, 
jute by 1.8 million bales, tea by 17.5 million lbs. and tobacco by 15 million lbs. In 
short, the agricultural strategy in East Pakistan is to lay stress on methods of 
intensive cultivation and to produce significant increases in food crops. 
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Therefore, the programme in East Pakistan shows a relatively greater emphasis on 
the faster-growing consumer industries. Thus, for example, for food manufacture 
East Pakistan is allocated Rs. 486 million to West Pakistan s 300 million, for 
textiles Rs. 1,477 million to Rs. 1,000 million, for footwear and apparel Rs. 28 
million to Rs. 22 million, for wood and cork manufacture Rs. 130 million to 
Rs. 13 million, for paper and paper products Rs. 534 million to Rs. 100 million. 
Secondly, fertilizer production will be given a very big boost. By 1970. I"V» 
Pakistan’s production of nitrogenous fertilizers (in terms of ammonium sulphate; 
will stand at 1,300 thousand tons and of phosphatic fertilizers (in terms of triple 
super-phosphate) at 350 thousand tons. (The comparable figures for West Pakistan 
are 1,200 thousand and 200 thousand tons). 

23. The policy of increasing manufactured exports leads to a rapid development 
of the jute industry. The production of hessian/sacking will rise to 800 thousand 
tons and that of broad-loom products to 120 thousand tons. Impoil substitution 
will be effected partly though the expansion of the light industries mentioned earlier 
but also through the development of steel, petro-chemicals, oil-refining, cement, 
machine tool and heavy machinery complexes. 

24. Finally, the apparent shyness of the private sector requires both the rapid 
creation of a bigger infra-structure as well as greater Government participation in 
the industrial programme. Public sector investment in industry has, therefore, been 
projected at Rs. 3,100 million compared with Rs. 1,370 million in West Pakistan. 

Transport and Communications 

25. The programme for transport and communications has been based on the 
requirements of agricultural and industrial programmes, the rate of urbaniza¬ 
tion and the need for balanced regional development. In East Pakistan, the main 
emphasis will be on the development of the inland water arteries. An allocation of 
Rs. 965 million—Rs. 310 million in the public and Rs. 655 million in the private 
sector—has been made for this purpose. A sizable allocation of Rs. 940 million 
has been made to the Pakistan Eastern Railways for the rehabilitation and increase 
of rolling stock and additional track mileage. An allocation of Rs. 1,100 million 
is made for the construction and improvement of roads. For the development of 
road transport an allocation of Rs. 650 million is made—Rs. 50 million in the 
public sector and Rs. 600 million in the private sector. The Plan provides for the 
improvement of the port of Chittagong and for the conversion of Chalna Anchor¬ 
age into a permanent major port. Expansion of existing and the construction of 
new air fields are also projected. 

26. It is proposed to instal 60,000 additional telephones and open 1,000 new 
post offices. A new transmitting station will be set up by Radio Pakistan in 
Dacca, existing stations will be strengthened and new stations established so that 
almost the entire population of East Pakistan will be covered by the end of the 
Third Plan. 
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the Third Plan is devised to correct this imbalance. At the primary level, the strategy 
will be to maintain enrolment in class I at about 85 per cent of the relevant age- 
group and to lay the main emphasis on reducing the drop-out rate. As a result 
of this, it is expected that 7.20 million children will be enrolled at the primary 
stage by 1970. 

30. The secondary stage will, because of the imbalance mentioned earlier, be 
emphasised more than in West Pakistan. The Plan proposes an additional cnn>! 
ment of 400,000 children, raising the total number of children at the lower secondary 
stage to 800,000 by 1970. Curricula reforms will be effected, more emphasis being 
placed on science and craft subjects. 

31. Technical education will receive a boost. The Engineering University at 
Dacca will be strengthened, the engineering colleges at Rajshahi and Chittagong 
completed and an engineering college established at Khulna. 1 he annual intake 
capacity of the engineering institutions will be increased from 480 in 1965 to 1,500 
in 1970. Facilities at the diploma level will also be increased. The 13 existing 
technical institutions will be expanded into polytechnics, two new polytechnics and 
three monotechnic institutions will be established. The annual admission into 
polytechnics will rise from 1,900 in 1965 to 7,000 by 1970 . 

32. Higher education facilities will be expanded. The main emphasis will be 
on the improvement of quality and increasing the availability of places for scientific 
subjects. Three new universities will be started. 

33. The foregoing education programme will make considerable demands on 
the teacher-training capacity of the system. In this field, loo, much stress will be 
laid on the improvement of quality, more scientific methods of teaching, and on 
the training of larger numbers of teachers of subjects connected with the sciences 
and the industrial arts. 

Manpower Training and Labour 

34. The aim of the Third Plan is to create 3 million new jobs in East Pakistan 
so as to absorb the increase of 2.6 million persons in the labour lorce estimated 
for the period 1965-70, and to reduce the back-log of unemployment and under¬ 
employment by 0.4 million. The main emphasis of the programme will be on the 
improvement of skills. For this purpose, a large number of training centres will 
be established. The existing facilities for public assistance in finding employment 
and in solving problems related to occupational choice will be augmented by 
increasing the number of employment exchanges from 5 to 17 and by setting up 4 
university placement bureaus. The programmes of workers’ education will be 
reoriented so as to aim at productivity improvement. One institute will be estab¬ 
lished to provide training in industrial safety and occupational health. A social 
security programme for the provision of insurance against employment injury. 
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DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME FOR WEST PAKISTAN 


Agriculture 

38. The strategy for the agricultural sector in West Pakistan will be to opti¬ 
mise the use of water. It is expected that by the end of the Third Plan the 
projects for irrigation, reclamation and flood control will serve 2.3 million 
acres (net) of new area and 17.1 million acres (net) of the existing cultivated area in 
West Pakistan. Some major increases in production are: 2.1 million tons of food- 
grains, 5.4 million tons of sugarcane, 1.3 million bales of cotton and 25 million lbs. 
of tobacco. Plant protection measures, mechanised farming, and the extensive use 
of improved seeds will be contributory measures in the raising of output. The 
biggest factors, however, will be the provision of water and fertilizer on a massive 
scale In order to achieve this the domestic manufacture of fertilizers will be sharply 
stepped up and, if required, imports will be liberalised. At the same time steps 
will be taken to accelerate the momentum of private tube-well installation Thus 
it will be seen that the broad strategy for the agricultural sector in West Pakistan 
is to lay more stress (relatively to East Pakistan) on extensive methods of culti¬ 
vation for the production, very largely, of cash crops. The increase in agricultural 
output in this region over the Third Plan is projected at about 30 per cent, giving 
an annual growth-rate of 5.5 per cent. _ 


Water and Power 

39. In West Pakistan there is seldom enough water and the thin spreading of 
water on flat alluvial lands with poor natural drainage has added to the prob¬ 
lems of salinity, alkalinity and waterlogging. The effective use of water, 
therefore, calls for a programme of storage, massive ground water irrigation, and 


the treatment of waterlogging and salinity. 

40. The strategy adopted has been dictated by two opposing factors: (a) the 
need to accelerate agricultural growth rates, which in this context means the need to 
develop water resources as rapidly as possible; and (b) the incomplete knowledge 
regarding the hydro lb gy of the Indus Basin. In other words, Pakistan cannot affoic 
to wait until a fully articulated Master Plan is developed before proceeding wit l 
any projects. On the other hand, it cannot afford to jeopardise the effective use 
of the total water supply in a way which helps one area only at the expense o 
another. Under these circumstances the logical course is: (a) to piocee as rapi y 
as possible with the development of areas, especially the non-saline groundwater 
areas which can be developed economically, which have short gestation peno s, 
and which;do not jeopardise the development of the Basin as a whole; and (b) to 
press as rapidly as possible the engineering attack on the more difficult areas. 

41. The objective of the Third Plan are, thus, to maximise the relatively easy 
development of sweet ground water in the Province through an expanded an 
integrated public and private tube-well programme, to begin work on canal modi- 
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f,cation schemes that will allow a greater proportion of the river flow to be utilised, 
anti to increase the engineering and water planning efforts required to provide an 
adequate technical and economic base for later surface water and sa !‘“ e 
water development. As a result of these measures the area irrigated 
bv almost 4 million acres and the area improved by over 17 million acres. (T 
corresponding figures for the Second Plan are 1.83 and 6.30 million acres). 

40 The increase in power generating capacity is directly related to the demand 

for power. West Pakistan's demand will be derived mainly from the rate of Indus- 
. . y .. frirec „ st the programme for rural electrification and the number of 
additional tube-well’s to be installed. A sizable back-log of unsatisfied demand also 
*, to be made up The power development programme reflects these o jec ives 
and propos^tm'increase of over 80 per cent in installed generating capacity over 

the Third Plan. 

Industry . 

43 The industrial strategy has largely been determined by three fetors', the 
,1 to increase exports and save on imports, the need to maintain high rates 

"rsaving and to prevent unplanned increases in consumption; and the need to 
maximise the use of Pakistan's natural resources. The programme for We 
istan is drawn up to reflect these objectives. 

44 In general, the foregoing criteria dictate that heavy industry be S 1 ^ 11 ar 
1 ack than’in previous Plans and that increases in the consumer industries 

_ ! n ° re C .^ ' the ^dease in consumption permitted by the Plan. In some cases, ex- 
nslon of capacity beyond this point has been proposed, but the definite intention 
? that the excess will be diverted to exports. For example, the Plan projects an 
increase of 12.5 per cent in the per capita consumption of cloth but permitsj an 
f almost 29 per cent in capacity (from 2.1 to 2.7 million spindles). It is 
clearly Understood that the bulk of this additional capacity will be devoted to 

exports. . 

45 On the whole, however, the strategy has been to lay particular s ress on 

SS Zl Sizers, machine tools, cement, heavy engineering products 
and oil refining. 

46 Finally, those industries and methods of production are being ™ c0Ur fS ed 
which make use of West Pakistan’s natural resources. The biggest fertilizer pi . 
for e ampl w il l based on gas from the Mari field; the petro-chem,cal plants 
wm use a mixture of natural gas and domestically produced reftnery products. 

47 It is to be expected therefore that the most significant increases m ptoit*' 
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in 1970, steel ingots from 10.5 thousand tom to 900 thousand tons autogenous 
fertilizers (in terms of ammonium sulphate) from 295 thousand to 1.2 null,oritons. 
phosphatic fertilizers (in terms of triple super-phosphate) from 7,000 tons to 200,000 

tons. 

Transport and Communications 

48. As in the case of East Pakistan, the programme for West Pakistan has 
been drawn up with an eye to the requirements of the Third Plan’s agriculture 
and industrial programmes and the rate of urbanization. Tile main empias 
will be laid on the road programme (both super-highways and feeder roads) 
which will receive an allocation of Rs. 890 million. An allocation of Rs 1,370 
million has been made for Pakistan Western Railway for rehab, nation and ac ¬ 
tions to rolling stock, strengthening of tracks, bridges, plan, and machmery.c . 
struction of new railway lines, structural and engineering wor s an i 
sation of workshops. An allocation of Rs. 935 million ,s made for he dev clopmen 
‘ of'road transport'in the private sector. The Plan provides for. the improvement 
and expansion of the Port of Karachi. A number of airfields w, be csmblisW, 
existing ones enlarged, and a largo number of new air services will be introduced 
Adequate hotel accommodation and transportation will be provided in areas ° 
tourist interest. The installation of 90.000 additional telephones and the open g 
of 1,000 new post offices is proposed. The expansion of the hto^dmlmg servi e 
will result in a coverage of about 65 per cent of the area and 85 per 

population of West Pakistan. ft. # V) i . , ,, . 

I *' \ 1 i‘i|/ J ' / : | J ^ r ’ >|.| ( • > ’ I 

Physical Plannhig and Housing 1 * | ’ 

49 The organization for Physical Planning and Housing will be strengthened 
and improved. The present programme for architectural and town planning 
education at Lahore will be further expanded. Technical and financial assistance 
will be provided to Improvement Trusts, Development Authorities and Munici¬ 
palities. The present provision for financial assistance to Local Bodies is mo 
and is essentially meant for financing those schemes and projccls which cannot be 
taken up on a commercial basis. An important feature of the programme is the 
physical planning approach which conceives the planning of the total environmei 
fn order to meet effectively the urgent pressing needs of the urban and rural com- 
munities and to prevent future dislocations and problems. 

Education 

50 The broad strategy for education in West Pakistan calls fot expansion 
of the primary base, extension of the technical education facilities and consoli¬ 
dation and improvement of quality at the higher levels. 
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gl; nd l. b is‘"d 8 to raise the number of children a. .he primary stage from 
3 10 in 1965 to 5.90 million in 1970. 

' 52 "“-t 

"Misery a. the lower secondary .eve,. The Plan usages the 
enrolment of 1.20 million children at this stage by 1970. 

Univlriit/at^d" 

capacity of the eng. g technicians will be strengthened. The on- 

in - 1970 ' 1 for 8 po ytchnics will be completed. 13 new polytechnics and one 

f,:: 8 ;—! established. The intake of these institutions will mcrease from 

2,200 in 1965 to 7,000 in 1970. 


U 111 17UJ IV7 ' — 

54. Consolidation ^nd improvement ^o fji t( ^ arts' stud Jnt^w^ll be 

and laboratory facilities provided. A new university 
will be established at Islamabad. 

Teacher-training Prog^™ 01 ^^Ltnhfrcour^^wuf^e p^vid^d for 


JZXZZ B ^prvi : — 

of trahihig.^Greate/opportunitie^for^esearch and foreign training will be offered 

to College and University teachers. 


Manpower Training and ^ , * create 2 . 5 mill ion new jobs in West 

56. The aim of the estimated increase of 1.6 million persons in 

Pakistan so as to abso Q and to reduce the back-log of unem- 

the labour force lor the perio ’ million. Several training centres 

ployment and underemploymen y • the improvement of 

will be established, for will be increased 

skills and productivity. The num P _ J up> The programme 

from 15 to 20 and 6 umvers.ty p acemc" t bureaus w. ^ on productivUy 

of workers’ education will e ., t • : ne j n programmes of industrial 

improvement. A new ^stitute wi ^ me for t j ie provision of insurance m 

safety and occupational health ; p ® ‘ b t up T h e other programmes will 

the srtting^P^f 5 specialhou^n^corporations for industrial workers. 


1 
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Health 

57. The Plan lays particular emphasis on preventive schemes and the training 
of medical personnel. The largest programme under the health sector is malaria 
eradication. By the end of the Third Plan period it is expected that almost 
35 million people will be free of the disease and for another 5 million the parasitic 
index will have declined to less than 1 per cent. For the control of tuberculosis 
the B.C.G. campaign will continue, 96 clinics will be established to provide ambu¬ 
latory treatment and an additional 500 beds will be added. The rural health centre 
programme will be expanded during the Third Plan period, 200 new health centres 
will be built and 200 existing dispensaries upgraded to function as rural health 
centres. Hospital beds will be increased from 23,800 to 28,800. Priority will be given 
to hospitals at Tehsil and District levels. The Post-Graduate Medical Centre at 
Karachi will be expanded and all the medical colleges further improved. The 
existing school for lady health visitors will also be expanded to accommodate 
nursing students. Two new training centres for health assistance will be started. 
The number of doctors is.expected to increase from 8,900 to 12,000. 

Social Welfare 

58. Pakistan does not have sufficient resources to extend the full range of 
welfare facilities that are available in advanced countries. The sectoral pro¬ 
gramme, therefore, will have to concentrate on strategic areas of special im¬ 
portance. In West Pakistan these have been identified primarily as being prob ems 
of adolescence and those due to rapid urbanisation. The Plan, therefore, focuses 
mainly on these problems from a variety of angles, such as by providing special 
services for children and youths and by setting up model institutions for the physi¬ 
cally and socially handicapped. 

Family Planning 

59. The West Pakistan programme is conceived on similar lines as that in 
East Pakistan and will be launched in 36 districts during the Third Plan period. 
The cost of the programme is slightly lower than that in East Pakistan. 
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annexure TABLES 

TABLE I 


1. Agriculture 

2. Manufacturing 

(a) Large-scale 

(b) Small-scale 

3. Construction 

4. Trade and Services 

Total: 


(Thousand man-years) 

East Pakistan 

1,360 

490 

(297) 

(193) 

370 

750 

West Pakistan 

1,140 

460 

(267) 

(193) 

280 

650 

Total 

2,500 

950 

(564) 

(386) 

650 

1,400 

2,970 

2,530 

5,500 

TABLE II 


*foSlthe third five-year plan 

/"O r 



1969-70 

(Targets) 


A. Primary Commodities 

1. Raw jute 

2. Raw cotton 

3. Hides and skins 

4. Raw wobl 

5. Rice 

6. Fish (fresh) 

7. Other primary commodities 

Total: ‘A’ 

B. Manufactured Products 

8. Jute manufactures 

9. Cotton manufactures 

10. Fish (processed) 

11. Paper and newsprint 

12. Other manufactures 

Total: ‘B’ 

C. Invisible Earnings 

Total earnings: 


Total 

West 

Pak. 

East 

Pak. 

Total 

West 

Pak. 

East 

Pak. 

820 

320 

70 

90 

145 

316 

34 

90 

145 

820 

4 

36 

750 

550 

80 

90. 

250 

540 

38 

90 
• 250 

750 

10 

42 

45 

12 

33 

100 

35 

65 

140 

110 

30 

230 

160 

70 

1^630 

707 

923 

2,050 

1,113 

937 

350 


350 

800 

— 

800 

180 

180 

— 

350 

350 

-- 

50 

13 

37 

150 

52 

98 

20 

2 

18 

50 

5 

45 

270 

202 

68 

650 

520 

130 

870 

397 

473 

2,000 

927 

1,073 

550 

330 

220 

750 

450 

300 

3,050 

1,434 

1,616 

4,800 

2,490 

2,310 
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TABLE III 

TARGETS OF CROP PRODUCTION FOR THE THIRD PLAN 



1964-65 


1969-70 



Percentage increase 

Crop 

East 

Pak. 

West 

Pak. 

Total 

East 

Pak. 

West 

Pak. 

Total 

East 

Pak. 

West 

Pak. 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 




Thousand tons 





Rice 

10,200 

1,200 

11,400 

12,725 

1,720 

14,445 

25 

43 . 

27 

Wheat 

37 

4,120 

4,157 

64 

5,400 

5,464 

73 

31 

31 

Maize 

5 

500 

505 

16 

770 

786 

220 

54 

56 

Other 

foodgrains 

18 

720 

738 

20 

750 

770 

11 

4 

4 


10,260 

6,540 

16,800 

12,825 

8,640 

21,465 

25 

32 

28 

Gram 

34 

616 

650 

38 

700 

738 

12 

14 

13 

Pulses 

190 

170 

360 

275 

220 

495 

45 

29 

38 

Sugarcane 

4,900 

15,850 

20,750 

7,050 

21,250 

28,300 

44 

34 

36 

Cotton seed 

6 

770 

776 

7 

1,230 

1,237 

16 

59 

59 

Other oil seeds 

156 

245 

401 

270 

320 

590 

73 

31 

47 

Fruits 

14,000 

750 

2,150 

1,760 

950 

2,710 

26 

26 

26 

Vegetables 

1,250 

1,050 

2,300 

1,625 

1,480 

3,105 

30 

41 

35 




Thousand bales 





Jute 

6,200 

— 

6,200 

8,000 

— 

8,000 

29 

— 

29 

Cotton 

17 

2,200 

2,217 

20 

3,500 

3,520 

18 

59 

59 





Million lbs 





Tea 

56.0 

— 

56.0 

73.5 

— 

73.5 

31 

— 

31 

Tobacco 

63.0 

170.0 

233.0 

78.0 

195.0 

273.0 

24 

15 

17 




















TABLE IV 

PHYSICAL TARGETS OF THE THIRD FIVE-YEAR PLAN 
(WATER &• POWER) 
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PHYSICAL TARGETS OF THE THIRD FIVE-YEAR PLAN 
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CHAPTER 


X 


EMPLOYMENT AND WAGE POLICY 

The gravest problem confronting Pakistan is unemployment. Almost one-fifth 
of the available manpower, the country’s most valuable resource, is wasted every 
year for lack of opportunities for useful work. In actual numbers, about half the 
labour force is affected, as unemployment in Pakistan generally takes the form of 
an under-utilization of at least half of the available manpower. 

2. In the rural areas nearly the entire labour force is idle during that part of 
the year in which no crops are grown. In urban areas regular unemployment is an 
ever present threat to the worker and his family, and innumerable man-years are 
lost as many employ themselves in ‘escape-jobs’ like local transport, retail hawking 
and other services, forcing productivity down to levels which hardly allow sub¬ 
sistence earnings. The continuing influx of labour into town and cities makes it 
difficult to improve this situation. 

3. In previous Plans the need to provide for substantial increases of em¬ 
ployment opportunities was fully recognized. However, the Plans were not formu- 

i 

lated on the basis of specific targets for the use of available manpower. To some 
extent lack of statistical information hampered progress in this direction. Primarily, 

however, it was always realized that it is almost impossible to allocate resources 

? 111 ’*;* • 

on the basis of labour-intensity of projects, or to deviate from usual production 

• *, J ill •* i *. l r : 1 i t ; 1 

techniques. Only a few nations have been able, through long and arduous research, 
to develop production techniques adjusted to relative factor prices. Pakistan 
is not yet at the stage where domestically developed production techniques will 
have a substantial impact on the relative uses of labour and capital. This would 
also require greater efforts in training the labour force, together with more sophisti¬ 
cated management and organizational ability at the plant level. 

4. Thus the employment effects of the economic growth generated through 
the successive Plans were more a by-product than a target. The same applies, to a 
degree, to the Third Plan. In all these cases employment effects were assessed after 
the Plan was made. For the first time in the Second Plan, however, this estimate 
was compared with the growth of the labour force and a Works Programme was 
inaugurated specifically to meet the employment problem. This again is being 
done in the preparation of the Third Plan, and the Works Programme is being 
increased substantially. 

5. The success of the Second Plan was that for the first time the economy 
grew fast enough to absorb all the additions to the labour force. Thus it was 
possible to hold the line on unemployment. In a large measure, this resulted from 
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Ihc acceleration in aBricnltnraUrmvth ra^es «hic'. , he Second Plan. 

annual average of the pre-1%0' "“ I, u ,,„raf employment during the last ft*. 

In fact, the consequent ’ 8 J illg ,c„. The major factors behntd thts 

-c rjs- - -— in " 

of cultivation; .. 

.• , Another power,, .Cor in the 

Programme. Initiated m the fiseti year ^ ^ 1964 _ 65 . m this short period it 

* Rs. 100 million in the first year to Rs. » l964 ^ u is likely to provide a very 

has so grown instrength and scoj its actual impact in alleviating poverty 

sig^^ficTnt amount of additional ernploymcnh^Itsactua^^P^ - n dle winter 

and insecurity is even greater as P 'j R in ru ral areas. An important 

mo n,hs-normally a period o enforced^ of .. make -work” schemes. 

aspect of this programme is tin e rura , cap i ta [ by labour intensive 

Rather, it is » programme stock of capital provides a basis 

methods. This improved and en rg places great emphasis on 

„, F —If increased employment Th Jh*£ £, , Q R , 2 , 500 million. 

the^role of the nti ,l Governments divert resources 

In addition it is recommended that the ^ of such programmes, by 
from the provincial programme o> P ^ Democracies . Resources devoted to the 
labour intensive methods throng i ^ over the next five years. Furthermore, 

Works Programme should at e expe rtise, it is contemplated that larger 

by providing the programme with ted ^ fey the B asic Democracies. The 

and more so phisticatcd tasks to urban ureas, where it 

PianaisocaUstorf^—of" u J p , oyfflent and , Ue shortage of 

iSSTSh discussed in more detail in another chapter. 

the centre of concern with develop • ^ mid(Ue of the Perspective Plan. 

optimism the attainment of ^ ^ mp has been drawn up to take the first 

The employment strategy for the Tlurd 
big stride on the road to this goal. 

S. The Third Plan projects additional ^ 

at 5.5 million man-years.; This will not on y ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ gharply int0 
labour force, estimated at A2 mi perio d s . This estimate of employment 
the legacy of unemploymen ‘ cautioUS projection of its most important 

1 — - “* - “— 

1950-70. . , 
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TABLE 1 

LABOUR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT: 1950-70 
(min. man years) 




1950-51 

1954-55 

1960-61 

1964-65 

1969-70 

Employment in : 







Agriculture 

... 

16.25 

16.90 

17.85 

19.30 

21.80 

Other 

... 

5.45 

6.65 

8.30 

10.40 

13.40 

Total employment 

•• 

21.70 

23.55 

26.15 

29.70 . 

35.20 

Man-year equivalent 
partial unemployment 

of 

5.60 

6.55 

7.55 

7.55 

6.25 

Labour Force 

... 

27.30 

30.10 

33.70 

37.25 

41.45 

Unemployment as % 
Labour Force 

of 

20.5 

21.8 

22.4 

20.3 

15.1 


9. The increase in agricultural employment is projected at 2.5 million man- 
years, 1.36 in East and 1.14 in West Pakistan. The increased labour requirements arc 
caused by additions to the cultivated area, an increase in the intensity of cultivation 
in order to raise yields per acre, and by a higher demand for livestock products 
during the Third Plan period. The rationale for this is briefly discussed below. 

10. In East Pakistan it is proposed to add about 2.1 million cropped acres 
during the Third Plan. This represents an increase of about 9 per cent in the culti¬ 
vated area, and will call for an increase in labour requirements estimated at 
0.44 million man-years. In West Pakistan it is expected that an additional 3.7 
million acres will be taken under the plough by 1970. This should increase 
employment opportunities by about 0.56 million man-years. (Agriculture is much 
more labour-intensive in East than in West Pakistan.) 

11. A major contribution to the rise in agricultural output will be increasing 
productivity per acre. A large measure of the improvement in productivity will be 
due to the greater use of agricultural inputs, but a part will flow from an increased 
use of labour. The employment projections are based on the assumption that only 
35 per cent of increased production will require additional inputs of labour — the 
other 65 per cent will result from increases in labour productivity. On this basis an 
addition of 0.43 million man-years can be projected in West Pakistan. An addition 
of 0.80 million additional man-years is estimated for East Pakistan, where changes 
in rice technology require substantial increases in labour. 

12. The other major demand for agricultural labour comes from the livestock 
programme. It is estimated that on an annual basis farmers devote about 20 per 
cent of their time to livestock in West Pakistan and 15 per cent in East Pakistan. 
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employment ^ additiona , agricultura l employment is summarized 

in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 

additional agricultural employment, second and third 

PLAN PERIODS 


Tin million man-years) - 

- • . Second Plan 

Third Plan 

East West Total 

Pakistan Pakistan 

East West Total 

Pakistan Pakistan 

Labour for: 

0 23 0-48 

Additional Area ... °* 25 

♦ 0 60 0.40 1-00 

Yield Improvement ... u - ou 

nio 012 0.22 

t ivestock increase ... u - lu 

0.44 0.56 1-00 

0.80 0.43 1-23 

0.12 0.15 0.27 

0.95 0-75 1-70 

1.36 1.14 2.50 


1A The increase in noil-agricultural employment shown in Table 1 was 
• , the hS of the observed relation between increases of output and 

estimated on th . 1961 , by sectors of the eco- 

labour prodnetivity on Plan, this suggests 

nomy. * addition, in the Third 

HalTtotal'Mpendituresunde^the Works ProgratMie are ex^cted^to^mcreasefrom 

s d ,r.:=i :: 

sources become available and if the Basic oemouducb 

ntlt^ropIe°dtoadd a^Zu^banTmen. to the programme which has 
so far been rural oriented. This is discussed below. 

IS The past 15 years have witnessed both an increase in capital per v '°^ er 
and an increase in the productivity to'atom 

r 5 s^trr - years T 

For tire Third Plan the raiio is estimated to rise to Rs. 8,580. This development is, 
ETEffit tfew of the structural changes taking place in the economy, 
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the increase in investment being concentrated on building up the infra-structure 
and in large scale manufactures. The ratio of investment to additional employment 
can be expected to increase in the future as infra-structure investmen t is stepped up 
in East Pakistan and the composition of the industrial programme shifts towards 
a larger share for heavy industry complexes. (Already the investment requirements 
per worker in large-scale manufacturing are estimated at Rs. 20,000.) Thus, it follows 
that the full-employment target can only be achieved within the constraint set by 
the available resources, if the industrial employment Plan is carefully balanced 
by a programme which will provide a significant amount of employment at a much 
lower cost. Such a role is played by the Works Programme which is considered in 
a little more detail later and is also the subject of a separate chapter. 

16. The productivity of agricultural labour has grown steadily over the last 
15 years. There was a significant acceleration during the Second Plan period — the 
rate of growth of productivity actually doubled — as inputs of fertilizer and water 
and the dissemination of better techniques were sharply stepped up. The pro¬ 
ductivity of non-agricultural labour also improved over the entire 15 years period, 
and showed its most substantial gains during the Second Plan. This can be attri¬ 
buted both to an increase in the tempo of investment as well as the adoption of a 
more liberal import policy which enabled many industries to operate at fuller 
capacity. The increase in productivity was undoubtedly a major factor in main¬ 
taining the stability of prices during the Second Plan. 

17. The employment and production estimates for the Third Plan implicitly 
contain a projection for the growth in labour productivity. In the agricultural 
sector the increase has been reckoned at approximately 2.5 per cent per year against 
a projected increase of 2.6 per ccut per year in the non-agricultural sector. 
In both sectors, therefore, a significant acceleration in the rate of growth of labour 
productivity over the Second Plan level has been estimated. Within the non-agri¬ 
cultural sector, a much sharper increase of labour productivity is expected in large- 
scale manufacturing and public utilities. In these activities the increase is calculated 
at about 25 per cent, almost 4.7 per cent annually. These trends are brought out 
in Table 3. 

18. The creation of additional employment is one of the main instruments for 
creating demand for domestic manufactured products. In a rapidly growing 
economy it is necessary to stimulate the expansion of the domestic market for an 
increasing flow of output. As production must be undertaken on a mass scale in 
order to keep costs low and to permit competition in international markets, large 
numbers of people must receive increasing incomes in order to absorb the growing 
domestic supplies. A policy for widespread and equitable distribution of future 
income increases is thus required as a condition of economic growth as well as 
economic justice. ' 
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19. A policy to boost employment as rapidly as possible over the coming 
years together with a policy to increase the purchasing power of wage earners and 
other low income groups, especially in the agricultural and service sectors is thus 
a requirement of sound economic growth. Wage and price-policies must be deter¬ 
mined in a manner to produce a gradual increase of the purchasing power ol these 
groups, if possible at a somewhat faster rate than the increase in the national 
income. 

Wage Policy : 

20. Industrial labour in Pakistan is among the lowest paid in the world. 
The Minimum Wage Ordinance is applicable in only a few industries, and in these 
too, the floor has been set at too low a level. For instance, in East Pakistan the 
minimum monthly wage enforceable for skilled workers in the match industry is 
Rs. 104, in cotton textiles Rs. 75, and in jute baling and pressing, Rs. 72. In West 
Pakistan, the minimum enforceable rates for skilled regular workers is Rs. 130 in 
the transport, steel and sugar industries. It should be noted that these are the 
rates for skilled workers in the highest paid zones; rates for apprentices and un¬ 
skilled workers are correspondingly lower. Labour organisation is poor and with 
a continuous influx of unemployed from the rural areas, it is clear that the bar¬ 
gaining position of urban and industrial labour will remain weak and they will 
remain vulnerable to all sorts of exploitation. That this has already happened 
is evident from the fact that wages remain depressed despite considerable gains in 
labour productivity. It is clear that in the name of economic justice the Government 
will have to intervene with a policy for industrial wages. 

21. It is proposed, therefore, that the following measures be taken during 
the Third Plan: 

(a) Establishment of minimum wages for all large-scale industry to cover 
minimum adequate family budgets. These should be reviewed and 
redetermined annually. This would also firm up wages in small industries. 
This policy may result in some decrease in employment, which should 
be counteracted by an urban Works Programme. 

(b) The Government should prepare careful and continuing studies of 
productivity and establish guidelines for wage increases related to the 
results of these studies. Productivity in large-scale industry is now 
probably increasing at 2 to 4 per cent per annum. Average wages can 
rise by this amount without increasing costs of production. Such guide¬ 
lines should not prevent flexibility of wage rates which are necessary to 
attract workers to expanding industries. This means that unions and 
management should be free to establish a higher rate of increase while 
at the same time industry as a whole observes the established guide¬ 
lines. 
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In Pakistan, this was intensified by the influx of refugees at the time of the parti¬ 
tion. These problems have so far resisted a solution because of the inadequacy 
of resources. 

25. The rapid growth of the last five years, however, now makes it possible 
to tackle this question. In the Third Plan it is proposed to launch a bold, frontal 
attack on both urban unemployment and the deficiency of urban construction. 
The “Urban Works Programme” will have as its target the elimination of unem¬ 
ployment by putting the surplus labour to work on construction schemes. These 
will comprise both colonies for low-paid workers, as well as national buildings like 
railway stations, auditoriums, schools and colleges, parks, museums, etc. It is 
logical to base the employment programme on construction, because: (a) there is 
an important and obvious shortage of construction in urban areas; (b) this activity 
requires only a minimum expenditure on foreign exchange; (c) it can absorb 
considerable amounts of unskilled labour; and (d) it stimulates the growth of 
several ancillary industries. 

Labour Relations: 

26. The rapid growth of the industrial sector and the introduction of a wage 
policy will necessitate that additional measures be taken in the field of labour 
relations. The rigidities of the arbitration machinery should be carefully studied 
and removed wherever possible. A smooth operation is needed in order to limit to 
the minimum losses through strikes and through unsatisfactory labour relations. 
As an ever increasing part of national resources is vested in the modern sector of 
the economy, the need to keep the expansion going unhampered increases from the 
viewpoint of the national interest. 

Education: 

27. The growth of employment also puts a severe pressure on the country’s 
capacity to train and educate sufficiently large numbers of people for future employ¬ 
ment. There is already a marked shift towards demand for more skilled labour and 
this tendency will continue. Present estimates indicate that the capacity to train 
additional manpower is at best only capable of meeting half the requirement, and 
much is left to be desired with regard to the quality of this training. Only vigorous 
action at the present stage can be adequate to cope with this problem. Even so, 
the lack of trained teachers and training facilities may, for many years to come, 
make this a major obstacle to the rapid and accelerated development of the 
country. 
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PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND PLAN IMPLEMENTATION 

Progress since Independence 

Administrative re-organization and reform have claimed the continuing atten¬ 
tion of the Government of Pakistan since Independence. In the early post- 
Independence years, the principal problem, particularly at the Centre and in East 
Pakistan, was that of establishing new institutions of government and putting on 
the ground some sort of administrative machinery. Once this had been accom¬ 
plished, the prime need was to make the new machinery function properly and at 
reasonable cost to the nation whose resources were by no means plentiful. This 
accounts for the fact that in the administrative enquiries made in the early years 
( e.g ., the Administrative Enquiry Committee, 1951, the Economy Committee, 
1953), the main objectives were to streamline the governmental machinery in 
general, and to achieve economies in administrative expenditures. 

2. The administrative philosophy handed down from the pre-Independence 
period visualized the principal functions of government as being the maintenance 
of law and order, administration of justice, and collection of revenues. An element 
of responsibility for the economic and social well-being of the people had been 
introduced as a result of post-Second World War planning undertaken in British 
India. This, however, had not progressed to any appreciable extent when Partition 
of the sub-continent came in August 1947. 

3. Despite its pre-occupation with formidable problems resulting from 
Partition, the. Government of Pakistan did not take long in picking up the thread 
of economic and social development from where it had been left in August 1947. 
The creation of a Development Board in the Central Government in 1948, with 
responsibility for co-ordinating nation-building schemes and determining their 
priorities, marked the beginning of a process which has culminated, through the 
years, in planned economic and social development now becoming the corner¬ 
stone of the Government’s policy. Due to this decisive shift in the economic and 
social policies of the Government, recent administrative reform has been markedly 
oriented towards development. The reorientation has been helped greatly by the 
increasing size of public sector development programmes under the First and the 
Second Five-Year Plans, which placed heavy responsibilities upon the adminis¬ 
trative machinery. Both the Plans therefore recommended extensive changes and 
improvements designed to make the administration equal to its rapidly increasing 
developmental responsibilities. 
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(v; strengthening the machinery for preparation of projects, their progress¬ 
ing and evaluation, and for research and statistics; 

(v/) strengthening the institutions of Basic Democracies as instruments of 
local government, and continually increasing their developmental 
responsibilities; 

(v/7) modernization of financial administration and budgeting, and stream¬ 
lining of the accounting system; 

(vi/7) improved co-ordination between different agencies and levels of gov¬ 
ernment; and 

(ix) improvement of systems, procedures, and forms in use in government 
offices; codification of rules and regulations, and preparation of organi¬ 
zation charts and manuals; and mechanization of repetitive opera¬ 
tions where economically feasible. 

To ensure the successful implementation of a development eflort of ever- 
increasing dimensions in the economic and social sectors of the Third and future 
Plans, it will be necessary to draw up where possible carefully conceived pro¬ 
grammes, incorporating concrete physical targets, for the systematic removal of 
the administrative deficiencies outlined above. 

Strategic areas . 

7. As in the case of economic and social sectors, it is possible to identify 

strategic areas in public administration, concentration upon which can yield 
impressive returns, relatively quickly, in the form of improved performance by 
the administrative machinery as a whole. The foremost among these is that of 
personnel. There are all-round shortages of qualified and properly trained per¬ 
sonnel. The techniques of personnel administration also need re-orientation at 
several points in order to secure improved employee performance, and to get the 
best out of the available scarce personnel resources. The Third Plan must, there¬ 
fore, witness a particularly intensive effort in the personnel field. A strategic area in 
the institutional field is that of semi-autonomous public corporations and autho¬ 
rities. These have multiplied rapidly in recent years, and have taken over specified 
developmental functions from conventional government departments in sectors 
of crucial importance to the economy ( e.g ., water and power, industry, fuels and 
minerals, agriculture, inland water transport, shipping, civil aviation). Steps 
are necessary to ensure that these agencies achieve the objectives for which they 
were created and do so efficiently. Anothe* area requiring prior attention is that 
of machinery for the preparation of projects and programmes and for their pro¬ 
gressing and evaluation. The strengthening of arrangements in this behalf, in¬ 
cluding the setting up of an efficient reporting system, can bring about consider¬ 
able improvement in the planning and implementation processes. Still another 
strategic area is that of financial administration, where the introduction of modern 
concepts of budgetary management and a streamlined system of accounting can 
lead to improvements over a wide area of development administration. Similarly, 
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11. In pursuance of a Cabinet directive issued in July 1961, planning cells 
were set up in some of the Central Ministries, and proposed for certain others, 
to co-ordinate the preparation of detailed programmes for the national plan, 
assess the manpower and training requirements of the programmes, and determine 
the needs for materials and equipment to be procured to implement programmes. 
The need for planning cells had to be reviewed following the transfer ol develop¬ 
mental responsibilities in a number of sectors from the Centre to the Provinces 
under the new Constitution. The Standing Organization Committee (1962) recom¬ 
mended that no planning cells were needed in Ministries which, had shed tlieii 
substantive developmental functions to the Provinces, that for Central projects 
the planning cells should be lodged in the technical departments attached to the 
Ministries, and that Ministries responsible for more than one sector of develop¬ 
ment might, if necessary, have a cell for integrating and co-ordinating plans of 
various sectors from a broader angle of national development but not for purposes 
of technical scrutiny. Since then, it has been suggested that each Ministry having 
developmental functions should set up a planning and development committee 
headed by the Secretary to review schemes prepared by the related technical depart¬ 
ments from a broader angle, effect co-ordination, and determine priorities. An 
early decision is necessary on the question of planning cells/planning and 
development committees so that satisfactory arrangements are installed with the 

least possible delay. 

Provincial and sub-Provincial organizations 

12. In the Provinces also, the position has improved perceptibly, The 
Planning and Development Departments, responsible for co-ordinating Provincial 
plans and ensuring their proper implementation, have been strengthened and 
placed under the charge of Additional Chief Secretaries. Many of the Pio\incial 
departments have been reorganized to allow greater functional homogeneity. 
Planning cells staffed by technicians and economists have been set up in some 
Provincial departments to facilitate preparation of feasible projects and maintain 
liaison with the Provincial Planning and Development Departments. 

13. In East Pakistan, a Planning Board headed by the Additional Chief 
Secretary (Development) has been set up to give expert advice on the formulation 
of plans. The Provincial Statistical Bureau has been strengthened and integrated 
into the Planning and Development Department to serve as an attached statistical 
office. A scheme to bring within the orbit of the Bureau all statistical units now 
operating under different departments is being worked out. A Projects Division 
also exists, as part of the Provincial Planning Department, with responsibility for 
inspecting, reporting, and evaluating implementation of the Provincial programmes. 

14. In West Pakistan, the Planning and Development Department has been 
strengthened with additional technical and economic stall. The Bureau of Statistics 
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a large enough portfolio of well worked out projects to support the Third Plan. 
Where necessary, technical assistance should continue to be secured, specially 
for the conduct of pre-investment surveys and feasibility studies. At the same 
time, maximum use should be made of indigenous talent in those areas where 
people or concerns of the requisite experience and capabilities are available. 
In-service training courses in project preparation, launched on an extensive 
scale during the Third Plan period, may help in meeting this problem to an 
appreciable extent. The subject of project formulation should be introduced as 
an important and specialized syllabus item at the different administrative 
training institutions. The Planning Commission should prepare, or assist in the 
preparation of, a development manual setting out inter alia the basic criteria and 
methods of project preparation. This would help standardize the preparatory work 
for smaller projects and release scarce personnel for more thorough preparation of 
larger schemes. Manuals explaining the methodology for formulating projects in 
individual sectors, on the lines of those in force in Railways and Irrigation 
Departments, should also be prepared. To secure more uniform standards in the 
preparation and appraisal of projects, the planning cells should be more closely 
associated with the Provincial Planning and Development Departments than 
at present. 

18. Government has recently decided to create a Projects Division 
in the President’s Secretariat, under the supervision of the Deputy 
Chairman, Planning Commission. Besides watching the implementation of major 
projects and programmes and evaluating the national Plan, the Division is intended 
to stimulate the preparation of projects in those sectors and sub-sectors 
where an adequate portfolio is not available to achieve the physical and 
financial targets of the Plan, and to evolve appropriate cost and physical 
standards for project preparation. It is hoped that the proposed new 
agency will be able to help solve effectively the problem of unsatisfactory project 
preparation. 

19. The need for strengthening the machinery for planning at divisional 
and local levels is also important. The policy of the Government, that the institu¬ 
tions of Basic Democracies play an increasingly important role in the sphere of 
local and regional development, needs to be translated into concrete action on an 
urgent basis. Positive action is also needed to ensure that these institutions develop 
gradually into vital instruments of local government, and that through these institu¬ 
tions the local people are associated increasingly in the administration of their 
affairs. To this end, it is necessary to provide local councils with the required 
staff and administrative and financial support, and consistent with these resources 
to transfer gradually to them such additional functions as may be possible. Steps 
are also needed to arrest trends observed in certain sectors ( e.g ., education), 
where policies adopted militate against the objective of developing Basic Democ¬ 
racies as vital instruments of local government and relegate them to a supporting 
rather than a leading role. 
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would also needlessly increase the country’s maintenance bill, by denying the 
exploitation of economies of scale. A number of industries in Pakistan are suffering 
from this malaise. The situation can only be remedied by setting up economically 
optimum plants in the public sector. 

23. The public sector will be required to implement a much larger programme 
in the Third Plan than in the Second. This will require substantial strengthening 
and improvement in the working of the public corporations and departments 
concerned. 

Semi-autonomous public agencies 

24. In recent years, semi-autonomous public corporations and authorities 
have been utilized increasingly for implementing development programmes in the 
public sector. On a tentative estimate, agencies in this category are expected to 
handle around 55 per cent of the total public sector allocation under the Third 
Plan. The operations of these agencies are spread over practically all important 
sectors of the economy. This makes their satisfactory and efficient functioning a 
matter of crucial importance, not only to the respective fields but to the entire 
economy. 

25. In overall terms, the implementation of public sector programmes has 
been accelerated markedly as a result of the operations of the autonomous agen¬ 
cies. Their performance has not, however, been of a uniform quality. There is 
also evidence of inadequate appreciation, both within and outside the agencies, 
of their important.role in the process of capital formation and of the need for 
sound pricing policies and economic efficiency. 

26. It is commonly believed that public undertakings as a rule lack the 
vigour and resourcefulness associated with private enterprise, that a business 
enterprise undertaken by the Government will be subject to too much depart¬ 
mentalism and red tape. The actual operation of certain public enterprises would 
suggest that this belief is by no means without foundation. It is difficult to see, 
however, why productive inefficiency should be inherent in public enterprises. If 
public corporations are in some instances lacking in vigour and initiative, the 
fault will perhaps very often be found to lie in operational arrangements. It is a 
commonplace, and like all commonplaces it is apt to be forgotten, that public 
corporations must be run on business lines, that they should as far as possible 
be independent of detailed bureaucratic control, and that a way should be found 
for encouraging and sustaining a competitive spirit in them. 

27. It is necessary to make a balanced and careful assessment of the per¬ 
formance and working of the various autonomous agencies, in order to identify 
factors prejudicial to their satisfactory operation. Effective measures should then 
be taken to remove these factors, to promote economic efficiency, to ensure that 
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Government ministries and departments 

29. In respect of programmes which are directly executed by conventional 
ministries and departments such as Agriculture, Education. Health. Labour, the 
need for improvement is also great. Effective steps to evaluate the performance 
of major developmental departments, to assess their capacity to produce sound 
projects as well as to implement the larger sectoral programmes contemplated 
under the Third Plan, to promote the expanded application of management tech¬ 
niques, and to improve their efficiency, are necessary to minimize the waste of 
resources and delays in implementation. The Central and Provincial O. & M. 
Units are expected to undertake such evaluation as part of their norma unc¬ 
tions, but a special drive would be necessary to survey major developmental 
ministries and departments in the light of the targets assigned to them under 
the Third Five-Year Plan. The question of functional homogeneity stressed 
earlier (para. 16) should also be examined as part of this evaluation. 

Procedural bottlenecks 

30. Delays in implementation of projects can be traced inter aha to a number 
of procedural impediments and difficulties. One of these relates to land acquisi¬ 
tion, which is at present subject to frustratingly lengthy proceedings. Ano her 
concerns the licensing of imported materials required for implementing develop¬ 
ment projects. These and other procedures having a bearing on the execution 
of development programmes should be reviewed and urgent action taken to 

simplify and streamline them. 

PROGRESSING AND EVALUATION OF PROJECTS 
AND PROGRAMMES 

31 The responsibility for progressing and evaluation of provincial piojects 
now rests primarily with the Provincial Governments. The units set up in the 
provinces for this purpose are doing useful work but need to be strengthen^ to 
be able to deal with the rapidly expanding volume of work involved. T ley s iou 
be provided with staff which is capable of undertaking technical and economic 
evaluation of projects itself and not only of compiling and collecting progress 
reports produced by executing agencies. 

32. The Planning Commission is responsible for evaluating the progress of 
the Five-Year Plans and of individual Central projects. It has so far produced 
three annual evaluation reports of the Second Plan, and also a Preliminary 
Evaluation Report on the Plan as a whole. In addition, it has appraised many 
completed development projects. This activity needs substantial strengthening in 
order to provide a better basis for future planuing. The Projects Division referre 
to above (para. 18) is intended to meet this need. 

33. Reporting system.—A prime need is the establishment of an efficient 
and integrated reporting system under which all essential information about the 
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36. The need for co-ordination is not only confined to the areas of project 
formulation and execution. It arises in almost every sphere of administration. The 
need for improved arrangements for the co-ordination of economic policies has 
been stressed already (para. 20). The transfer of substantive responsibilities in 
many areas from the Centre to the Provinces under the Constitution has posed 
problems of co-ordination among the two administrative levels which need to 
be resolved as expeditiously as possible. Co-ordination is also needed in projects 
formulated by the Centre but executed by the Provincial Governments. ElTectivc 
co-ordinating devices are necessary at all levels to avoid duplication and delays, 
and to put scarce resources in men and materials to optimum use. 

ADMINISTRATIVE DEVELOPMENT 

37. Standing arrangements are necessary to ensure that the administrative 
machinery in the country is kept under constant review with special regard to the 
requirements ol a rapidly expanding development programme. Developmental needs 
have been kept in view in a general way in administrative enquiries conducted 
in the past, but reform has not been specifically related to national five-year plans. 
What is needed is a planned approach to administrative development, under which 
systematic programmes are drawn up for the improvement of different areas of 
public administration (e.g., training of personnel, administrative research, O. & 
M. coverage of public agencies, mechanization of government operations, pro¬ 
cedural reforms), on the same lines as programmes in the economic and social 
sectors. Adequate machinery for these purposes does exist at the Centre where 
the Standing Organization Committee (SOC) and the National Administrative 
Training Council (NATC) are responsible respectively for reviewing the organiza¬ 
tion and procedures of Central ministries and divisions and the co-ordination of 
arrangements for training of administrative personnel. It would be advisable to 
set up or appropriately strengthen administrative arrangements pertaining to 
these fields in the Provinces also. The Central and Provincial agencies concerned 
should be charged specifically with the formulation of programmes for the im¬ 
provement of different areas of public administration in their respective jurisdic¬ 
tions in the light of five year plans. The Planning Commission and the Provincial 
Planning and Development Departments should be closely associated with the 
work of the respective agencies. The Central SOC should devote special attention 
to the problem of Centre-Province administrative co-ordination mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph. It should also arrange a study of the administrative 
machinery of the country as a whole, in the light of the several reorganizations 
carried out in recent years, with a view to reconciling possible areas of conflict 
and duplication and filling gaps that may be observed. The results of different 
reorganizations should also be evaluated. The different areas of public 

administration requiring attention in this context are discussed in the succeeding 
paragraphs. 
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administrative element in the specialist function which tends to increase at the 
higher hierarchical levels. The specialist should, therefore, be trained in the basic 
techniques of administration fairly early in his career, and given periodic refresher 
courses later. Similarly, the general administrator should be provided, also through 
proper training, with reasonable insights into the specialities with which he comes 
into contact at various stages in his career. Arrangements lor both these types of 
training should be established in the administrative and technical training institu¬ 
tions, and in universities where possible. 

41. An important principle enunciated by the Administrative Reorganiza¬ 
tion Committee (1959), and accepted by the Government, was that public agencies 
engaged in work of a preponderantly specialist nature should be manned exclusively 
by technical people belonging to the relevant specialities. Possibilities should be 
explored of extending this principle, which has been applied in practice so far 
only to the Central Ministries of Health and Education, to corresponding Provin¬ 
cial departments, and to other appropriate Central and Provincial agencies. Re¬ 
commendations made with similar objectives by the Standing Organization Com¬ 
mittee (1962), e.g., that there should be no scrutiny of technical aspects of cases 
in the secretariat, and that heads of technical departments should be accorded 
ex-officio secretariat status where necessary, should also be strictly enforced in 

future. 

42. The measures discussed above will have to be supplemented by others, 
equally important, to produce the desired results. For example, career planning 
will have to be introduced so as to cover those categories of public servants who 
do not belong to regularly constituted services and cadres at present. This will 
promote administrative specialization and impart a long-range career perspective 
to the public service as a whole. Similarly, positive steps will have to be taken to 
provide equitable avenues of advancement to all branches of the public service, 
strictly on considerations of merit, quality of performance, and suitability for the 
job, eliminating the wide disparities in career prospects now observable among 
different classes of public servants. A step in this direction has already been taken 
through recognition of the principle that reservation of posts for certain categories 
of officers should not be allowed to supersede the claims of others to hold the 
reserved posts on the basis of superior merit and ability. 

43. It is necessary to provide adequate incentives for good v/ork and effective 
penalties for unsatisfactory performance. The introduction of an elaborate incen¬ 
tive system, based on modern techniques of motivation, can lead to percep¬ 
tible improvements in per capita performance. The idea-award scheme introduced 
in the Central Government, under which monetary or testimonial awards are made 
to employees making creative suggestions for improving administration, is a step 
in the right direction. It should be supplemented with other measures. Positive 
premium should be placed on honest and hard work, specially in positions involv- 
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istrative agencies concerned who are in most cases pressed for time in the recruit¬ 
ment of people for urgent development work. Tt also increases instances of ad hoc 
recruitment which in turn create avoidable complications in personnel administra¬ 
tion. One of the means of speeding up the recruitment machinery would be to 
enlarge the membership of the Public Service Commissions, so that they can form 
an adequate number of committees to deal with the increasing volume of recruit¬ 
ment work. Another would be maintenance by the Commissions of up-to-date 
panels of suitable approved candidates in different specialities from which nomina¬ 
tions can be made as and when required. This in turn would require the standardi¬ 
zation of recruitment rules and qualifications for posts of a comparable nature 
in different ministries and departments. The introduction of modern testing tech¬ 
niques can also improve the capacity of the Commissions to select suitable candi¬ 
dates. These and similar reforms can help appreciably in preserving the prestige 
of the Commissions and reducing instances in which the advice of the Commissions 
in recruitment matters is disregarded by administrative agencies. The Central 
Government, has recently appointed a high-level committee to examine the recruit¬ 
ment procedures followed by the Public Service Commissions and to suggest 
improvements in them. 

Training and education 

48. Facilities for the training of administrative personnel have been im¬ 
proved perceptibly during the First and Second Plan periods, through the crea¬ 
tion of institutions like the Pakistan Administrative Stair College, Lahore, the 
National Institutes of Public Administration at Karachi, Lahore, and Dacca, the 
Civil Service and the Finance Service Academies, the Secretariat Training Insti¬ 
tute, Karachi, the Academies for Rural Development at Comilla and Peshawar, a 
Gazetted Officers Training Academy in East Pakistan, and accounts academies at 
Karachi, Lahore, Dacca, and Quetta. An institute and four regional centres for 
the training of junior secretariat staff are proposed to be established in West 
Pakistan during the Third Plan period. Steps should be taken to increase the capa¬ 
cities of these institutions, to remove overlapping in their activities where noticed, 
and above all to carry training to the departments and field units. Earnest considera¬ 
tion should be given to launch and expand “on-the-job” training programmes for 
managerial and supervisory personnel. These have produced impressive results in 
other countries and can be particularly beneficial and economical in Pakistan 
where institutional training facilities both in universities and under the Govern¬ 
ment are limited. The question of creating O. & M-cum-training cells in Govern¬ 
ment ministries and departments as well as in autonomous agencies, responsible 
for training officers and staff in better management practices, also requires careful 
and urgent consideration. 

49. An assessment should be made of the requirements of trained admin¬ 
istrators and managers for the next five years, both for government depai Iment 
and semi-autonomous agencies, and in the light of this assessment specific training 
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mcnt Division, the Planning Commission, the Provincial Departments of Senior 
and General Administration, and in-service ad minis trath'e training ins L : Hi tier 5 
like the Pakistan AdnrirristrstnT Stan College and the Xarionai Insrrices rfPxbor 
Administration on the other. A sperm: pi-merer: serem itss i>^er sr. rr rj tie 
Lhmersnr of me Psnjzb which pnhlishes the bio cam of its public administration 
students from year to year and assists the students to establish necessary contacts 
with prospective employers. Similar placement services may be set up by other 
universities which have started or are proposing to start courses in public adminis¬ 
tration. At the same time, to meet requirements arising out of the increasing pro¬ 
fessionalization of public administration, personnel policies of public and semi¬ 
public agencies should be revised in order to provide for greater recognition to 
academic qualifications in public administration for recruitment purposes. 

52. To provide semi-autonomous agencies and government departments 
engaged in operations of a commercial nature with suitable talent which could be 
developed into competent business executives, adequate facilities for business 
education are also needed. The Institute of Business Administration, University 
of Karachi is meeting part of the requirements in this behalf in West Pakistan. 
The development of similar facilities in East Pakistan is planned for the near 
future. Steps should be taken to expand these facilities to meet current and future 
requirements for executive talent. 


1 



Employment of women 

53. The country has now reached a stage of development where the question 

of employment of women in public service should receive greater attention. There 
has been a perceptible increase in recent years in the number of women who have 
received general as well as technical education. At present, owing to the absence 
of a definite policy in this regard, advantage has not been taken of this develop¬ 
ment to any significant extent. It is necessary to lay down a positive policy on 
the subject. As a prelude to the formulation of such a policy, studies should be 
initiated for assessing the present employment situation of women and the pros¬ 
pects for increasing their employment, particularly in those positions where they 
can be more efficient and useful than men. Concrete steps should also be taken, 
through improved pay, status and service facilities to attract women to those 
professions (e.g., nursing) where there is considerable scope for their employment 
but where shortages continue to persist. , • 

Technical assistance 

54. Technical assistance is available to Pakistan from different sources and 
in different forms. The impact of the technical assistance programmes has on the 
whole been favourable and efforts must continue to put this assistance to still 
better and more profitable use. A committee appointed in 1959 to review tech¬ 
nical assistance programmes made a number of recommendations to improve the 
working of these programmes, including the formulation of an integrated pro¬ 
gramme of technical training in the light of Five-Year Plans, improved selection 
of candidates, simplification of procedures, and adherence to prescribed proce¬ 
dures by ministries and departments. A majority of these recommendations are 
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have been strengthened. The National Sample Survey Organization, established as 
part of CSO in 1958, has started providing up-to-date economic statistics, and a 
National Statistical Council now co-ordinates the policies and programmes of all 
statistical agencies. A comprehensive Three-Year Plan for the development of statis¬ 
tical services drawn up by the CSO was approved by the Government sometime 
back, providing inter alia for the further strengthening of the CSO, the creation of 
a training division in it to develop a national programme of statistical training, and 
the passage of appropriate legislation to provide the needed statutory authority 
for the collection of statistics. Schemes for the construction of suitable office 
accommodation for the CSO, functionally designed for statistical operations, and 
the provision of modern equipment are under consideration. The question of 
providing adequate facilities for the training of statistical personnel is also being 
examined. This process of consolidation and improvement of the statistical services 
should be carried forward vigorously during the coming years. The statistical re¬ 
search and training institutes at the Provincial level should be strengthened. The 
existing departments of statistics in the universities should be strengthened by 
the addition of laboratories where practical applications can be taught and prac¬ 
tised. Consideration should be given to establish departments of statistics in those 
universities which do not have them, including the Agricultural Universities at 
Lyallpur and Mymcnsingh. 

Organization and management 

58. The importance of creating O. & M. units at the Centre and in the 
Provinces was stressed in the First Plan. The need for strengthening these units 
and properly staffing them was emphasized in the Second Plan. The Efficiency and 
0. & M. Wing at the Centre is now doing useful work, but the Provincial units 
need to be strengthened and placed under full-time officers to be able to function 
effectively. Adequate arrangements are also necessary to train O. & M. officers 
in sufficient numbers, to meet the requirements of the Central and Provincial 
0. & M. units and of the O. & M.-c/f/u-training cells in individual ministries and 
departments recommended in para. 48 above. Personnel employed on O. & M. 
work should be provided with satisfactory terms of service commensurate with the 
nature and importance of their role. To supplement action recommended in the 
training field (para. 50), the O. & M. units should stimulate the practical applica¬ 
tion of modern management techniques to the operations of governmental agencies. 

59. Both the Central and the Provincial O. & M. units should draw up 
systematic programmes for the O. & M. coverage of governmental agencies, and 
for codifying and simplifying government rules and regulations so as to provide 
a firmer basis for decision-making. They should also arrange the preparation and 
current maintenance of organization charts and manuals of principal units of the 
respective Governments. 

60. It is necessary to launch a programme for streamlining and simpli¬ 
fying the systems, procedures, and forms used in government departments. 
A start has already been made under the aegis of the Efficiency and O. & M. 
Wing of the Establishment Division. The campaign should be intensified 
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needs to be kept under constant re-appraisal in order to identify areas where further 
improvements can be carried out. Possibilities of further integration of the planning 
and budgeting processes should continue to be studied. Action should also be taken 
to introduce reforms in such areas of detail as the basic process and mechanics of 
budget preparation, presentation and review; budgetary classification; economic 
analysis of government budgets; introduction of programme and performance 
budgeting; proper training of personnel engaged in budgeting operations both in 
the Ministry of Finance and the operating agencies, and the like. This is necessary 
to establish the authority of the budget as an important instrument for achieving 
national development objectives, and to ensure that the budgeting system of the 
Government reflects ever more clearly the actual programme and performance 
of the management vis-a-vis the amounts budgeted and expended. A Budget 
Reforms Committee has recently concluded a detailed review of the budgetary 
process and has made far-reaching reconunendations. Besides covering each of the 
areas enumerated above, the Committee has recommended the creation of Research 
and Statistical Cells in the Central Ministry of Finance and the Provincial Finance 
Departments, the introduction of maximum uniformity in the presentation of 
Central and Provincial budgets, and the establishment of adequate arrangements 
for the training (both within the country and abroad) of personnel in the techniques 
of economic analysis of budgets and other ancillary matters connected with the 
introduction of various budget reform measures. The recommendations of the 
Budget Reforms Committee have been accepted by the Government and a Stand¬ 
ing Consultative Budgetary Committee has been appointed to supervise their imple¬ 
mentation. It is hoped that the reforms to be introduced on the basis of these 
recommendations will go a long way in improving and modernizing the budgetary 
process and ensuring better budget-plan co-ordination. 

Accounting system 

63. A streamlined system of accounts is essential inter alia for the proper 
and timely evaluation of development plans and programmes. The availability of 
up-to-date, accurate and meaningfully arranged data regarding government expendi¬ 
tures is also an important pre-requisite for the compilation of national income 
and social accounts. In most of its essentials, the accounting system now in use 
has been inherited from the colonial administration of the past, and is patently 
ill-adapted to present day requirements. An accounting system under which, for 
example, final accounts of a fiscal year (and sometimes even of a particular project) 
are not available till several years later has obviously no place in a dynamic admin¬ 
istration geared to rapid economic development. The need for reform in this area 
is great and urgent. 

64. The Central Administrative Reorganization Committee (1959) recom¬ 
mended that expert and detailed investigation of the country’s accounting 
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CHAPTER XU 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

The concept of education as a vital national investment and a major deter¬ 
minant of the nation’s economic growth underlay the recommendations of the 
Commission on National Education and of the Second Five-Year Plan. The Third 
Plan takes even greater recognition of this concept of education and has kept in 
view the following basic and inter-related objectives of educational planning in 
the country: 

(i) to provide an educational system which would facilitate transition into 
an era of science and technology, promote political, social and economic 
development and bring the country’s spiritual and cultural heritage into 
harmony with the contemporary world; 

(ii) to provide the youth of the country with conditions conducive to the 
full-fledged development of their individual capacities and character; 

(iii) to raise the quality of education at all levels so that it may properly fulfil 
its nation building tasks. 

I. PROGRESS DURING THE SECOND PLAN 

2. Education has always been considered significant as a social obligation. 
But the importance of human resource development as an essential agent in the 
socio-economic growth of the country is a concept of comparatively recent origin. 
Thus the First Plan, while fully recognizing the need of trained manpower, made 
only a modest financial allocation for Education and Training. Conscious realiza¬ 
tion of the high positive correlation between educational effort and the growth 
of the nation was suitably reflected in the rationale of the Second Plan which, in 
financial terms represents a five-fold increase over the First. 

3. The Second Plan identified certain growing points in various levels and 
types of Education and decided to develop them with a view to rectify some defi¬ 
ciencies in the supply of trained manpower. It selected technical education at all 
levels together with secondary and higher education for special attention. In all 
these fields significant advances were registered during the Plan period. 

4. The two Engineering Colleges at Lahore and Dacca were developed into 
Universities. They have increased enrolment and have introduced post-graduate 
studies in civil, mechanical, and electrical engineering. Three new Engineering 
Colleges were established. The annual intake of students at the degree level has 
been raised to 1,630. At the technicians level 11 new-polytechnic/technical institutes 
were established. A number of new technologies were introduced. The annual 
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10. Quality education will be the keynote of the Third Plan. Vigorous efforts 
will be made to improve the quality of education at all stages. Experience in deve¬ 
loping societies has already shown that in the field of education, emphasis on 
quality, instead of militating against quantitative expansion, can actually serve to 
encourage it. 

11. Two other crucial concerns of the Third Plan will be widening the base 
of primary education and greatly increasing the facilities for technical and voca¬ 
tional education. Heavy investment at the primary level is necessary in order to 
reveal talent and to lay the basis of attitudes of mind essential to development. 
This will improve the secondary and higher stages of education, which have been 
recruiting from too narrow a base in the past. In addition it will eventually furnish 
the necessary expanded inflow into technical and vocational institutions. 

12. The expansion of primary education depends, mainly, on three related 
factors; the prevention of drop-outs, greatly expanded supply of better qualified 
teachers and better facilities, making the school more attractive to children. The 
increase in the number of teachers, moreover, must be matched by improvement 
in their quality if the schools are to reach the desired standards. There are several 
means of achieving this end—improved initial training, increased inspection and 
supervision, greater facilities for in-service training and incentives for professional 
advancement. Above all salary scales have to be improved so that the teachers’ 
emoluments are made commensurate with their status, qualifications and respon¬ 
sibilities. One of the most important steps will be to develop and enlarge a special 
corps of teachers of teachers. 

13. Facilities for secondary education need extension to a realistic size. Ex¬ 
pansion is dictated by manpower needs in technological, administrative and auxiliary 
services during the Fourth Plan period and for the supply of professional and 
managerial cadres in the Fourth and Fifth Plans. It is also of great importance 
that children coming up through the expanded primary system should have the 
opportunity to go on to further schooling. Expansion at secondary level is also 
necessitated by demands of institutions of higher learning for increased input of 
students of science. A real bottleneck has been found to exist at the higher secondary 
stage where a large number of students desiring admission in science classes are 
denied the opportunity for lack of facilities. Apart from expansion, secondary 
education is in need of fundamental reorientation of its curriculum. A vigorous 
campaign needs to be launched for the introduction of diversified courses at the 
secondary stage and the induction of a large percentage of students into subjects 
such as industrial arts, agriculture, commerce and home economics. Here some 
guidance and counselling becomes important for directing students to the most 
appropriate forms of education, to apprenticeship, to craft training cr to the study 
of science and mathematics consistent with their interests and aptitudes. 
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have been formulated after taking into account the viewpoints of the relevant 
agencies of the Provincial and Central Governments. The proposed allocations by 
main educational stages are given in Table 1. A comparative picture of the relative 
priorities of education at various levels in the First, Second and Third Plans, is 
presented in Table 2. Table 3 shows the approximate recurring liabilities of the 
Central and Provincial Governments. Financial allocations set out in Tables 1 
and 3 are not the only funds being made available for expenditure on human 
resource development in the Third Plan period. Educational and training pro¬ 
grammes relating to Agriculture, Health, Industry and Commerce. Transport and 
Communications, Housing, Manpower and Social Welfare are included in their 
respective sectoral programmes. Physical targets of the Education sector are 

indicated in Table 5. 


Primary Education 

20. The objective of the Third Plan is greatly to increase enrolment at the 
primary level in order that universal primary education may be achieved as early 
as possible and certainly within the Perspective Plan period. To this end it would 
be necessary to increase the total enrolment figure from about 45 per cent in 1965 
to approximately 70 per cent of the primary school age group in 1970. In absolute 
figures, this will involve an additional enrolment of 5.8 million by 1970, 3.0 million 
in East Pakistan and 2.8 million in West Pakistan. To bring this about the Plan 
envisages that 18,500 existing primary schools in East Pakistan will be improved 
and 4,000 new ones will be opened. In West Pakistan, where owing to sparse popula¬ 
tion, schools have a much smaller number of students and teachers, about 42,500 

new schools will have to be set up. 


21. As a first step it is proposed to offer opportunities for enrolment in Class I 
to between 75 and 85 per cent of the nation’s children. However, in view of the 
high rate of drop-out enrolment figures, either for the whole age group or for 
Class I are not a very reliable guide to the total educational situation. More im¬ 
portant than this increase in enrolment in Class I will be an increase in retention 
of the children so that 50 per cent of the appropriate age group are in Class V, 
instead of less than 20 per cent as at present. To achieve this very significant and 
ambitious increase will constitute a challenge to the Provincial and Local authori¬ 
ties, who will have to take the most vigorous measures to reduce the rate ol drop¬ 
out’by improving the quality of education offered. The possibility of increased 
enrolment will mainly depend on a greatly increased registration of girls. This will 
require a widespread change of social attitudes. 


22. The situation regarding primary school enrolment differs markedly be¬ 
tween East and West Pakistan. In East Pakistan there is a much higher initial 
enrolment in Class I, followed by a greater rate of drop-out. In order to reach 
the overall enrolment proportions in Class I and V, about 85 per cent of the age 
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Middle or Junior High Stage 

26 Education at the Junior High Stage consistingof Classes VI, VII and VIII. 
is eventually to be made compulsory for all children during the perspective plan 
period. The Third Plan programmes will include expansion of educationa aci i 
ties to accommodate 960,000 additional children (400,000 in East Pakistan am 
560,000 in West Pakistan). This will increase the enrolment in these classes to 
2.0 million (0.8 million in East Pakistan and 1.2 million in West Pakistan) in 19 . 


27. Curriculum at this level needs careful attention. At this stage, the schoo 
curriculum has also to be expanded to include diversified subjects, craft wor an 
prevocational courses, which the children have to be encouraged to explore Special 
attention should be paid to recent developments in the teaching of Malhema ics 
and Science. It is also necessary to improve the general quality of education a 
this stage so as to reduce the rate of drop-outs. 


Secondary Education 

28 Education at the secondary level comprises two stages at present. 
(a) Secondary consisting of Classes IX and Xand (6) Higher Secondary or Inter¬ 
mediate comprising Classes XI and XII. 

29 Secondary education is of utmost practical importance to Pakistan. While 
the expanded primary education provides the nation with a wider base of talent, 
it is at the secondary stage that this talent acquires the education and training 
through which it may contribute to the economic and social life of the country. 
Primary education creates a potential, and higher education caters for the specialist. 
It is secondary education that provides the largest number of people the requisite 
skills and intellectual ability to meet the immediate and multifarious needs ot a 
rapidly expanding economy. This stage of education should therefore be looked 
upon mainly as terminal rather than merely preparatory to university. It is for this 
reason that secondary education in Pakistan is undergoing something of a revolu¬ 
tion. It is changing in form, from one which was predominantly literary and general, 
to one which is largely geared to the needs of industry, agriculture, commerce and 
government. This shift is the essence of one of the major recommendations of the 
Commission on National Education. The country can ill afford to sec secondary 
school leavers pursuing subjects of study for which there is no economic demand, 
and thus creating a class of educated unemployed. 

30. The teaching of science and mathematics should consequently rccei\c 
very strong emphasis during the Third Plan. The content and quality of education, 
in these subjects, need fundamental reorientation. The matter has to receive urgent 
attention and demands immediate provision of up-to-date laboratories, libraries, 
science equipment, books and other miscellaneous requirements. 
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There is little regular flow of good literature suitable for the needs of the age 
group concerned or their teachers. During the Third Plan vigorous efforts will be 
made to improve this situation. 

37. A very important feature of all these programmes, whose keynote is 
diversity and choice, is the development of an effective guidance system to assist 
children in making suitable decisions at the time of electing subjects for study or 
seeking openings for employment. This guidance and counselling programme 
will be based on the use of standardized tests of intelligence, interest and aptitudes 
of children afid young people at different ages and class levels. 

38. The traditional administrative set upneeds fundamental change. Modern¬ 
ization of secondary curriculum necessitates a major shift in favour of specialized 
professional supervision. Current practices and procedures of “inspection” have 
to be basically reorientated and streamlined. Supervisory teams of highly qualified 
subject specialists would be needed for the purpose, and the matter will receive 
immediate attention. 

Higher Secondary/Intermediate Education 

39. Higher secondary education is of crucial importance both as a terminal 
stage and as preparatory to higher and professional studies. Its size, content and 
quality deserve serious attention. 

40. There are several deficiencies at this stage of studies that need to be 
attended to.?Institutions of higher learning complain about the low scholastic 
achievement of their entrants. Studies in science in particular, cause concern at 
this level. The number of students offering scientific subjects is small both in 
relation to those pursuing language and humanities courses and to the national 
manpower needs. The reasons for this arc obvious. The institutions are currently 
short of adequate physical facilities and qualified teachers of science. The quality 
of the end-product of this stage needs upgrading in knowledge ami skills and 
especially in the habit of scientific thinking. 

41. A sizable programme of expansion and improvement of science teach¬ 
ing at the intermediate level is, therefore, a clear imperative. In initiating these 
measures due attention will be paid to the provision of optimum requirements of 
laboratories, science equipment, teaching aids, books and library services. It will 
also be ensured that teachers for this stage of studies possess not only a thorough 
mastery of their subjects of specialization but also insights in adolescent psycho¬ 
logy, laws of learning and appropriate instructional methods. 

Middle and Secondary Education Programme 

42. The Plan provides for the improvement/expansion of 500 junior high 
schools in East Pakistan and upgrading of 2,000 primary schools to middle schools 
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there must be better teachers. High rates of drop-out and failure in examinations 
have been ascribed to low standards of instruction at the school stage. Unless 
steps are taken to improve the quality of teachers, the great educational break- 
tlirough envisaged by the increased allocations of the Third Plan will be a break¬ 
through in numbers only, which might well constitute a drag on the economy. 

45. Teacher training institutions, in general, need improved physical facili¬ 
ties, better type of teachers and improved curriculum. Commitment of a much 
greater effort, in terms of physical, financial and human resources is a clear necessity, 
if academic standards are to be upgraded. In particular. Primary Training Institutes 
and Normal Schools deserve close attention. Expansion in training facilities for 
primary school teachers is necessary both in order to meet the increased demands 
of education at this level and to create capacity for the annual requirements of 
teacher supply over the perspective plan period after the current bulge in demand 
has levelled out in course of time. Thus the existing institutions will be enlarged 
and new ones will be opened. New institutions will be carefully planned to accom¬ 
plish high academic achievement. Standards of the existing ones will be upgraded. 

46. The long-term objective is to raise the minimum educational qualifi¬ 
cations of primary school teachers. In the Third Plan, however, we shall have to 
rest content with existing prescribed qualifications, namely, matriculation with 
one year’s training. But it would be necessary to enforce high quality standards. 
.The curricular content of the academic programmes of institutions preparing 
primary school teachers will be improved. Their access to the latest professional 
knowledge will be ensured. Care must be taken that special emphasis is laid on 
instmetion in the psychology of the particular age group that will be entrusted to 
these teachers, on laws of learning and on the use of findings of modern psychology 
in a school situation. Curricular improvement should be a continuous process and 
its annual evaluation should be built into the system. 

47. A vigorous programme of in-service training will be initiated for the 
existing teachers. Arrangements will be made for them to attend specially designed 
courses, for a period of at least three months, preferably followed by further train¬ 
ing in the succeeding year. During the interval they will work in schools under 
supervision of master teachers. Successful completion of the in-service training 
should be accompanied by suitable increments in salary. No building programme 
is contemplated for this enterprise. The activity could be located at existing edu- 
•cational buildings, particularly during Summer Vacations, with part of the pro¬ 
gramme overlapping the term time of these institutions if necessary. Care should 
be taken to expose these teachers to the latest knowledge both in subject matter 
disciplines and professional areas, especially such subjects as mentioned in para¬ 
graph 46. 
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52. It is recognized that the teacher is always a student. Teac lers s iou 
encouraged by all manner of means to improve themselves pro essiona Y- 
professional improvement should be accompanied by suitable incremen s 
Some of them should be sent on duty to work for a degree. In ore er ^ promo ^ 
the continued professional education of secondary school teac ers ^ 

Extension Centres should be strengthened. Courses offered by e ^ 

considered too short in duration to achieve suitable and lasting effects, 
sidered that their courses should normally be of at least 3 mont 8 ur ' 
that their programmes should have close co-ordination and articu a ion 
syllabi of other institutions concerned with teacher education, so t lat some o 
credits obtained at the Education Extension Centres might count towards the 
work of their degrees. The Extension Centres will have to be staffed appropmu y 
for the purpose. In-service training for the teachers of secondary schools should 
be compulsory, and they should be required to undergo such training at least onct 

in 5 years. 


53 The syllabi of B.Ed. and B.A. Hons, in Education degrees will be con¬ 
stantly reviewed by the relevant Boards of Studies, with a view to modernize them 
and to incorporate the latest knowledge in professional and academic disciplines. 
Special measures will Jilso be essential to ensure that the quality of teaching in 
scientific subjects is raised. It will be necessary to expose science teachers, both 
pre-service and in-service, to the newest methods and concepts of science and 

science teaching. 


54 Research must play an important role in the development of every aspect 
of education. The two Institutes at Dacca and Lahore should be more fully and 
effectively utilized for research and training of research workers. 1 hey should be 
encouraged to develop doctoral programmes as soon as possible. Their research 
activities should be further expanded, intensified and supported. In research high 
priority is to be accorded to the development and standardization of objective 
tests, such as those of intelligence, and scholastic achievement in various subjects, 
stratified for different age and grade level children, besides batteries of aptitude 
tests. Some other measures for the expansion of research activities have been 
suggested in the section on Curriculum Development. Educational research should 
be the normal function of a selected number ol teacher training institutions. 
Furthermore, it is highly desirable to set up two more post-graduate institutions, 
one in each province, in the Third Plan period, which should specialize in teaching 
and research at that level. 


55. In East Pakistan, the existing 47 primary training institutes will be further 
improved and expanded and some new ones will be established, the 5 exist¬ 
ing teachers training colleges will be improved and expanded and one new one will 
be established. In West Pakistan, 40 normal schools will be expanded, 15 new 
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normal schools and 100 normal training units 

training colleges will be opened; “eh units will be 

vocational subjects will be intensi ic schools The Education Extension 

added at 3 training colleges and 15 normal setoohe ^ provioccs will 

Centres and tile Institutes of Education an f tcaclier education. Separate 

be further developed tomeet the for the trai ning of teachers of 
colleges will be established m both prov ides for the holding of 

polytechnic and " ~ Xsides to familiarise them 

S ZZ T *aching and developments in their fields of specahr. 

ation. 

Technical Education Hevrlnoine country, and 

56. Technical education is of vitalimportance ^ env isages a much 

the Second Plan assigned a high priority on ^ ^ and range . it is imperative 
larger programme in technical e uca ion ^ technical education during 

that a major breakthrough.be actieve a traditional subjects of 

this period. This will constitute the r y s long-term social 

S '1 y ‘ZZrt of skilled personnel needed to carry 
out t^great variety of tasks upon which development depends. 

57. The two Engineering Universities at DjaandUhore will tedeve o ^ 

for the promotion of post-graduate studies and res? . hiand Chittagong, 

addition to the completion ™ " Pakistan, the Bn*- 
an Engmcermg Collcg p ha war will be strengthened, the Engineering 

neering Colleges at Karacii another new Engineering College will 

College at Hyderabad will be completed and another new ^ ^ 

be established. The programme is so designed Universities) 

capacity of the Engineering Colleges (mchid mI *• *** J n) t0 3 , 300 in 
from 1.630 in 1965 (480 m East TUe total output of 

6 ' W a20 ° in EaS ‘ PakiS,an 

and 3,800 in West Pakistan). 

58. The need of engineers wi.h goes 

nature and extent of industrialization in ^ ^ diversificat ion of technological 
apace, greater attention will have o e p< ^ in different departments of 

studies. At the same time, a ‘ h t0 be fixed keeping in view specific 
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studies will have to be instituted, such as those in industrial structure, petroleum, 
aeronautical engineering power systems and transmission, ceramics technology 
and textile processes. 

59. The rapid expansion of engineering education requires a large number 
of teachers during the Third and subsequent Plans. In order to attract the best 
talent the teaching career will have to be made more attractive than other vocations 
in the engineering profession. 

60. In order to meet the urgent demand for technical information services 
it is proposed to establish institutes of technological development in the two Uni¬ 
versities of Engineering at Dacca and Lahore. The tasks of these institutes will be 
to provide unbiased services for technical information, to collaborate with prac¬ 
tising engineers in the design of plant and equipment within the country, to assist 
management and planners in decision making related to technological development 
through the medium of operations research. 

61. Facilities for the training of technicians (diploma holders) will be strength¬ 
ened and expanded. In East Pakistan, the 13 existing technical institutes will be 
expanded into polytechnic institutes, the three existing polytechnic institutes will 
be further developed, and, two new polytechnic and three monotechnic institutes 
will be established. In West Pakistan, the on-going projects for the establishment 
of eight polytechnic institutes and one monotechnic institute will be completed, 
13 new polytechnic institutes (ten of which, to start with, will provide courses in 
two technologies only) and one new monotechnic institute will be established, and 
8 existing polytechnics and one monotechnic institute will be expanded.- The 
existing polytechnic institutes provide courses in civil, electrical, mechanical, 
chemical, diesel and automobile, drafting and design, power, radio and electronics 
textile, glass and ceramics, and leather technologies. New technologies will be 
introduced in gas, sugar, paper, farm, power station, production, body building, 
survey, tea, instrument, dress design, product design, hotel management, food 
processing and preservation and composing, engraving and lithography. It is 
estimated that the annual intake capacity of the polytechnic and technical insti¬ 
tutes will increase from 4,100 in 1965 (1,900 in East Pakistan and 2,200 in West 
Pakistan) to 14,000 in 1970 (7,000 in East Pakistan and 7,000 in West Pakistan). 
The total output of technicians during 1965-70 will be 23,000 (11,000 in East 
Pakistan and 12,000 in West Pakistan). 

62. For the students of polytechnics and other technical institutions practical 
training in life-like situations is highly necessary. In future, therefore, greater 
emphasis will be given to practical training, preferably in co-operation with private 
agencies, as an integral part of the curriculum. For this purpose Advisory Com¬ 
mittees will be set up for each polytechnic, on which industry and other employing 
authorities will be fully represented. 
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67. One of the main problems of education at the trade and craft level is 
that responsibility is dispersed among so many agencies. Steps have been taken 
during the Second Plan to co-ordinate and systematize some of this training, but 
the situation still leaves much to be desired. Types and standards vary and there is 
little comparability of qualifications. Nor is there any relationship between national 
manpower requirements and the training carried out by various agencies. During 
the Third Plan, efforts will be made to streamline the administrative framework 
responsible for craft training. Some training, however, is more suitably carried 
out by private industry than in government institutions. Industry should therefore 
be encouraged by various incentives to engage in in-service training of employees. 
Where appropriate, the qualifications obtained from this training should be stan¬ 
dardized. The persons trained in this way, and by Departments of Labour, will 
considerably increase the number of trained craftsmen available by the end of the 
Plan period. The development of craft and trade training should be in direct con¬ 
formity with the country’s need for skilled labour of various types. 

68 . Programmes of instruction in the evening will be greatly emphasized in 
the Third Plan. Polytechnics, technical training institutes, vocational schools and 
commercial institutes will all start or expand their evening classes. Workshops in 
the diversified secondary schools should also be utilized for evening classes in 
vocational subjects. These measures are calculated considerably to increase output 
from available facilities and to enable those who are working during the day to 
earn certificates or diplomas by attending evening classes. Possibilities of supple¬ 
menting these programmes by the introduction of correspondence and sandwich 
courses should be explored, and a beginning made on an experimental basis. 

69. The needs of the rural areas are to receive special attention in many ways 
during the Third Plan. The skills of workers and craftsmen in the remote villages 
and rural areas are of low calibre and have to be upgraded. One way in which this 
can be done is to institute a system of mobile workshops on wheels or in boats, 
suitably equipped and manned, which should travel from place to place with halts 
of various duration at different places, where they should provide informal or 
on-the-job training to the rural skilled and semi-skilled craftsmen or unskilled 
labour. This programme can be undertaken in conjunction with polytechnics or 
vocational schools. In this way these institutions can start having an impact on 
the rural communities. Details will be worked out and concrete scheme formulated. 

Higher Education 

70. It is to the institutions of higher learning that the country looks for 
leadership in various walks of national life. The country so poorly supplied with 
facilities for higher education during the early years of independence, has been 
able to make substantial progress in this field. 
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71. But education at this level has several weaknesses. Firstly, the number 
of students studying science and technology is not adequate for the rising needs of 
the country. Secondly, the quality of academic achievement leaves a great deal to be 
desired and our end-product is not yet referable to that of the best institutions^ 
abroad. Although suitable expansion of places in higher education will be neces- 
. sary during the Third Plan, greater emphasis will be laid on improving the quality 
of existing institutions and on expanding and strengthening the teaching of science 
and other technological subjects that are of direct relevance to Pakistan s develop- 
ment efforts. At the same time maximum use of the existing physical facilities will 
b e "Lured by such measures as exteuded working days and more intensive, 

utilization of space and equipment. 

72. The quality of colleges in Pakistan and the faciUties they provide are very 
uneven. Some institutions are undoubtedly very good and enjoy high repute and, 
prestige. But generally speaking the courses of instruction could well be upgraded 
Ld academic facilities improved. Some colleges are inordinately crowded. Many 
do not possess adequate libraries, laboratories or study rooms for ,j 

a few institutions do not provide instruction in science at all and those that . 
have only limited seats. The faculties are not as highly qualified as might be desired. 
Study rooms for staff are no. available in many colleges. In such ms— 
teachers have little opportunity or incentive to carry out personal study or re* 
r r ch! ^matters hL.to be attended to. But in view of the number of mstitu-i 
lions involved, measures to improve colleges have to be taken selectively. - 

73 At the moment the majority of students enrol in non-science subjects 
and most institutions concentrate on them because of the high cost of science 
teaching and paucity of teachers. Major efforts in the Third Plan will be directed 
towards improving and expanding facilities for the teaching of scientific discipfines, 
Laboratories will be added to and modernized. Up-to-date science appar . 
equipment, books and periodical research literature will be provided. Teachers of, 
science subjects will be provided every opportunity to improve themselves p 
fessionally. Adequate number of foreign training facilities and scholarships wiU 
be made available to them to study in selected umversit.es overseas. Opportunity, 
for vacation and evening courses at the universities will be arranged. Substan ,, 
scholarship inducements to students to take courses m science and developmen 
relevant subjects will be offered. 

74 The library is recognized as the heart of an educational institution.; 
Libraries in many colleges are in a sad state. . Much greater effort must be chan¬ 
nelled in this direction. Libraries should be stocked with sufficient quantity of up- 
to-date books, journals, research periodicals and other reading materials^ Wel^, 
qualified and trained librarians should be employed. There ought to e su cien 
number of individual places in the libraries or attached study halls for the students 
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to sit undisturbed and pursue their enquiries. Access to books and reading materials 
must be quick and easy and the open shelf system should be introduced. Libraries 
and study halls should be available to students after the college working hours. 

75. Existing colleges need additional buildings and staff to equalize edu¬ 
cational opportunity and to improve instructional efficiency. Most of them are 
currently short of residential accommodation. This situation tends to pul a limit 
to opportunities for higher education, available to talented students hailing from 
small urban and rural localities. Hostel accommodation will be provided or suitably 
expanded at such institutions. In some colleges, particularly those reputed for high 
academic standards, enrolment of students has increased at an unprecedented 
rate. Their standards cannot be maintained, much less improved, unless corres¬ 
ponding increase in physical facilities, teaching staff and other amenities takes 
place simultaneously. 

76. Constant efforts are necessary for improvement of educational standards. 
Due attention has to be paid, inter alia, to tutorials, individual supervision and 
guidance, periodic tests and internal but objective evaluation of student achieve¬ 
ment. Studies up to Honours courses should be established in selected colleges. 

77. It has been generally accepted that the system of affiliation is not con¬ 
ducive to good education, and that the number of colleges affiliated to a distant 
university should be restricted. It is desirable, therefore, eventually to establish a 
few more universities of the unitary type or on Aligarh pattern making it possible 
for the teachers to give a more effective education to their students. In order to 
prepare the ground for the establishment of such universities subsequently some 
of the good existing colleges have to be specially developed. The possibility will be 
explored during the Third Plan of giving Charters to a few selected colleges of 
high academic standards enabling them to award their own degrees. 

78. As discussed earlier, consolidation of institutions of higher education 
will remain the principal concern. Improvement of degree colleges will be brought 
about by providing them with adequate academic and residential accommodation, 
scientific equipment, libraries and reading rooms. These programmes will cover, 
63 colleges in East Pakistan and 50 colleges in West Pakistan. To meet the increased 
demand of education, especially in science subjects, capacities of the existing 
Colleges will be greatly expanded in East Pakistan. In West Pakistan the programme, 
provides for the expansion of the existing colleges, introduction of B.Sc. classes in 
25 of them and for the establishment of 5 new government degree colleges with 
facilities for B.Sc. Pass and Honours courses for about 1,000 students each. 

Universities 

79. Improvement of quality, expansion of facilities for study and research 
in scientific and technological disciplines and consolidation in general will be 
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84. Duplication of highly specialized areas of study and research should, as 
far as possible, be avoided, especially within each Province. Certain highly special¬ 
ized disciplines, especially in science, require very costly equipment and highly 
trained staff. When the number of students is small, it would be more conducive 
to efficiency and economy if the universities decide to identify and divide such 
areas of study. 

85. For better co-ordination of university education and systematization of 
government aid, it is necessary that a high powered University Grants Commission 
should be immediately established. 

86 . Education at the University level will be improved, strengthened and 
expanded by providing the existing universities with appropriate physical facilities, 
scientific equipment, libraries, reading rooms, and residential accommodation 
for students and staff. Programmes of teaching and research at the universities 
will be substantially improved and strengthened and Ph.D. Courses will be started 
in a number of disciplines. In East Pakistan where only two universities exist at 
present 2 new universities will be established. The project for the establishment of 
a university at Islamabad, work on which has already been initiated, will be com¬ 
pleted. Other universities will be set up in West Pakistan in accordance with need. 
Provision has also been made for the University Grants Commission,. 

Scholarships 

87. The Second Plan provided for the introduction of a comprehensive 
system of merit scholarships for talented students at all levels beyond the stage of 
free primary education. These scholarships are awarded on merit on the com¬ 
pletion of Classes V, VIII, X, XII and at the college/university level. These schemes 
of scholarships will be further expanded and supported during the Third Plan 
period. The purpose of the programme is to open up every career to students with 
talent irrespective of their socio-economic background. In a country where edu¬ 
cation is not widespread the merit scholarships programme is an important method 
of securing equality of opportunity and social mobility. 

88 . Special scholarship schemes will be established in order to encourage 
science education from Class VI right up to the post-graduate level, with a view to 
motivate a majority of students to pursue subjects in the basic sciences, rather 
than in traditional studies. Similarly, special scholarships will be instituted for 
girl students at all levels of education with a view to giving a fillip to female edu¬ 
cation. 

89. The Third Plan will also include a systematic and well co-ordinated 
programme of foreign training of teaching staff. In addition students of outstanding 
merit will be selected at the completion of their degree courses or post-graduate 
studies and sent abroad for further specialization in their respective disciplines in 
order to serve the teaching profession on return. 
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90 The on-going scheme of scholarships Tor the children of Class U. HI and 
IV employees of the Central Government will continue to be supported and wi 

be expanded. . 

Adult Education 

91 The high rate of adult illiteracy and the realization that it places tit- 
, ’ harriers in t he way of economic, social and political progress, have in the 

size of the illiterate population, the inability to achieve results of any significance 
is not surprising. . 

Secondly, adult literacy is not enough by any manner of means ^ 
l and literacy unguided by education does not engender increased productivity 

:Z °°" d , ■” " 

on those segments of the labour force where edneat,onvould W ^ 

dividends. These »ou« ^ will 

culturists m certain selected rural areas, rnc s 

be steadily widened. 

91 During the Third Plan period some pilot projects of adult education of 
intensive nature will be ^of 
;rro:"oroup P on Adult Education which prod-d a comprehensive 
report on the subject, after deliberations towards the end of 1964. 

Promotion of the Arts, Culture and Sports 

94 Arts and cultural centres such as museums, art galleries, nationa monu¬ 
ment: music centres, are the media through which the cultural advance- 
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ment of a country is reflected. These centres, if developed as living organic insti¬ 
tutions and run efficiently can have great educative value, as it is through them 
that the younger generations can be informed of their national achievements and 
heritage. Sports, too, play an important role in developing healthy habits and 
desirable attitudes. 

95. In the past some attention has been given to the development of social 
and cultural centres as well as to the development of sports. The importance of 
these activities is being increasingly recognised now and steps are being taken to 
systematically develop the cultural centres and organize sports activities both on 
regional and national basis. Compared to previous Plans it is expected that the 
programmes in these spheres in the Third Plan will be much larger in size and more 
varied in nature. It is expected that private organizations supplemented by conti¬ 
nued Government support will ensure the development of these activities at an 
appropriate scale. 

« 

National Awareness 

96. Some projects of national importance have been identified and given 
due emphasis in the proposed programme for the Third Plan. The on-going projects 
at Islamabad, namely, the establishment of a post-graduate university, a national 
museum, a national library, and an art council, and the development of national 
archives of Pakistan, will be completed during the Third Plan period. The work 
of the two Boards for the development of Urdu and Bengali languages will be 
continued and deficiencies in scientific and technical literature will be further 
removed through translations and original publications. The informational and 
statistical services of the Central Bureau of Education will be developed. Steps 
will be taken to strengthen the research, co-ordinative, training and advisory func¬ 
tions of the Central Statistical Office. A number of outstanding Pakistani scholars 
studying or working abroad will be selected and posted as National Research 
Scholars or Fellows in different Pakistani universities. Further archaeological 
excavations will be undertaken and an enlarged programme for the development, 
modernization and improvement of museums will be initiated. Museums of science 
and technology and the Pakistan Academy of Sciences will receive support. The 
National Book Centre, the Liaquat National Library, and the Central Secretariat 
Library will be developed, and, a Central National Library at Dacca will be 
established. Provisions have also been made for grants to various national bodies 
and cultural organizations. The educational requirements of Azad Kashmir and 
Northern Areas will receive adequate attention. 

Miscellaneous 

A—Female Education 

97. It has been estimated that in the last year of the Second Plan period the 
ratio of female to male students is 1:3,1:6 and 1:7 at primary, secondary and higher 
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102. Early development of objective standardized tests of scholastic achieve¬ 
ment for various subjects and classes has been urged in the relevant section. But 
the whole question of student evaluation has to be subjected to close and scientific 
study, along with its essential implications for school and college practices and 
• teacher preparation. Increased reliance and trust has to be placed on the teacher, 
who in his turn has to shoulder more responsibility. The Education Departments 
of the two provinces will study these questions scientifically. 


C— Curriculum Development 

103. Frequent references to curriculum development have been made in rele¬ 
vant sections. This is an important professional concern and should engage serious 
attention. A curriculum is not something rigid, fixed and immutable. Nor is a single 
pattern curriculum suitable for all types of children living in various social environ¬ 
ments and coming from different socio-economic backgrounds. The curriculum has 
to be child centred. Individual differences are to be identified and catered for. The 
pupil has to be motivated to learn. The pupil as a whole has to be involved in the 
learning processes. The curriculum of separate subjects would be inefficient if it 
did not help them to relate themselves to their world and to solve the problems 
of living. At the same time a curriculum of integrated subjects would be inefficient 
if it did not ensure development of skills and use of factual data. 

104. Some organizations for curriculum development are in the making. But 
it would be a mistake to divorce a continuing activity like this from the teacher 
training institutions. Research and experimentation in curriculum development 
should be regular responsibility of all training colleges. Institutes of Education, 
and Primary Teacher Training Institutes/Normal Schools, together with schools 
and colleges themselves. The initiative of the teacher, or teacher trainer, and experi¬ 
mentation and change in curricular matters is to be encouraged and sought after. 
The Education Departments will develop schemes with a view to initiate or intensify 
their efforts. 

D — Audio-Visual Aids and other new Teaching Devices 

105. The value of audio-visual aids of various types is fully recognized. Use 
of maps, charts, illustrations, pictorial or model representations, films, film strips 
and other projected materials are a great help in real learning processes. Some 
institutions are currently making effective use of certain simple devices. But it is 
necessary that a massive and comprehensive effort be mounted so that all educa¬ 
tional institutions are induced and enabled to use the available audio-visual 
materials. 

106. The Education Departments should develop appropriate and prac¬ 
ticable schemes for which financial support would be forthcoming. Most 
of the visual aids can be obtained cheaply, or if not they can be copied 
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112. Currently our educational institutions sutler front lack ol suitable luci- 
lities for the purpose. Playgrounds should be made available wherever possible. 
In congested urban localities gymnasia are more easily obtained. Swimming pools 
could also be available especially in co-operation with communities. It is recognized 
that provision of more space is costly and on occasion well nigh impossible. But 
many games and sports really do not require very much of space or costly sports 
gear. Basketball, volleyball, badminton and squash are examples. Indoor gymnasia 
can furnish many types of sports. 

113. Regular physical exercise is considered a sound and basic part of edu¬ 
cational responsibility. It is very important that the maximum number of enrolled 
students, if not all, should regularly have some type of suitable physical exercise 
followed by a shower and brush up. Schemes for new or improved institutions 
should contain provision for appropriate facilities for sport. 

F—Juvenile Literature 

114. Reading materials.available to students at all levels of education are 
currently very limited. Most students are left with officially prescribed text-books 
alone. These text-books themselves need improvement and modernization. But 
besides these a student should have easy access to a wide range of attractive and 
interesting reading materials. 

115. Whatever books for children are extant, are written by adults guessing 
at children’s language and concepts. Vocabulary lists stratified lor various age and 
grade level children have not yet been scientifically formulated, in any language 
in the country. Research required to produce these lists should be undertaken 
immediately, for it is on the basis of these graded lists of vocabulary that juvenile 
literature can be produced. 

116. Production of such literature is a very specialized job. Schemes aiming 
at the improved and increased production of such literature should be prepared. 

G—Rural and Backward Areas 

117. Abridgement of the developmental gap between urban and rural com¬ 
munities is important for the overall educational development ol the nation. T he 
pronounced hiatus between their respective facilities for education and consequent 
supply of skilled persons has to be closed. It is therefore necessary that not only 
officially defined backward areas but rural communities in general in both Pro¬ 
vinces should receive special attention in the provision of appropriate facilities. 
Special assistance is to be given to such communities, particularly for primary 
education. Talent in rural communities is to be spotted and the scheme of merit 
scholarships is to be activated to ensure that deserving children and young people 
are helped to go up to the highest rungs of the educational ladder in accordance 
with their interests, aptitudes, and deserts. 
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122. Some of the targets are ambitious. Others will put a tremendous strain 
upon the leadership in the society in general and on the educational profession in 
particular. Realization of these targets will call for radical change of attitudes in 
many quarters and intensive interest in the important field of human resource deve¬ 
lopment. Failure to accomplish these tasks will jeopardise the objectives of eco¬ 
nomic development. If the efforts succeed the nation will have achieved, at the 
end of the Third Plan period, not only the substance and direction of social and 
economic progress but will also have taken the first great strides towards an 
educational resurgence essential for self-sustained economic growth and self¬ 
regenerating social and cultural development. 

Plan Publicity 

123. Linked with the question of gearing education to the needs of the 
country’s development is the problem of educating public opinion about the 
objectives and problems of economic growth, arousing enthusiasm and support 
for developmental effort and mobilising resources for the achievement of these 
goals. It is essential that the public should know the duties and responsibilities in 
their respective fields of endeavour and should be willing to shoulder them. In the 
modern world of democracy and mass communication publicity is no longer a 
mere adjunct of any venture in public welfare or any project requiring public 
understanding, co-operation and participation. It is an integral part of the promo¬ 
tion of such a venture or project. 

124. The publicity targets would be achieved through the harnessing of 
various publicity media at home and abroad. These media would include radio 
television, films, newspapers, professional periodicals, books, pamphlets, lectures 
and seminars, exhibitions and models. While the objectives of home publicity would 
be to generate strong public support for the Plan the object of foreign publicity 
would be to encourage greater interest and understanding in our economic pro¬ 
gress and problems, particularly in countries rendering assistance to Pakistan. 

125. A certain percentage of the entire plan expenditure has therefore been 
set aside for this publicity effort. For breakdown of expenditure see table 4. 

126. In the initial stages it is expected that about 60 per cent of the expendi¬ 
ture would be on Audio visual publicity including feature films, documentary film, 
T.V. films, purchase of T.V. time in foreign countries and Radio programmes, 
about 7 per cent would be on Newspaper supplements and articles, about 8 per 
cent on Exhibitions and Models and the remaining about 25 per cent on booklets, 
brochures, professional journals, maps, graphs, seminars, etc. etc. The nature and 
composition of the programme in subsequent years will be determined after care¬ 
fully evaluating the impact of the publicity arranged during the first two years. 
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TABLE I 

allocations under education and training sector 
,1 during the third PLAN 

(Million Rs.) 


Sub-Sector 

East 

Pakistan 

West Central 

Pakistan Government 

Total 

1. Elementary Education: 




520 


320 

200 


(a) Primary 

125 

80 

— 

205 

{b) Middle/Junior High 

185 

225 

— 

410 

2. Secondary Education 

60 

78 

— 

138 

3. Teacher Education 

1 . • * i ' 

360 

277 

— 

637 

4. Technical Education 

60 

45 

— 

105* 

5. Colleges i ■ ■ 

180 

110 

53 

343 

6. Universities 

70 

115 

13 

198 


7. Scholarships 

8. Madrasah Education 

9. Social and cultural activities 

10. Special Projects 

11. Special Areas 

12. Training in Public Administration 

13. Publicity Schemes 


15 

15 

10 


20 

2 


68 

6 

10 

6 

20 


Total for Public Sector. 

1,402 

1,152 

176 

private Sector Investment 

200 

100 

— 

---• 



. • i 

Grand Total: 

1,602 

1,252 

176 


15 
83 

16 
30 
10 
20 

2,730 

300 


3,030 


♦This figure does not 


j not include expenditure on Intermediate Colleges. 
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TABLE 2 

COMPARISON OF RELATIVE PRIORITIES ASSIGNED TO VARIOUS LEVELS 
OF EDUCATION DURING FIRST, SECOND AND THIRD PLANS 

(Million Rs.) 


Sub-Sectors 

First Plan 
(Actual) 

Second Plan 
(Estimated Actual) 

Third Plan 
Allocation 

Amount 

O/ 

/o 

Amount 

«/ 

/O 

Amount 

o/ 

/o 

Primary education 

74 

20 

101 

9 

520 

20 

Secondary education 

72 

19 

183 

17 

615 

23 

Teacher education 

9 

2 

70 

6 

138 

5 

Technical education 

22 

6 

260 

24 

637 

23 

Higher education 

100 

26 

280 

25 

448 

15 

Scholarships 

5 

1 

93 

8 

198 

8 

Miscellaneous 

98 

26 

115 

11 

174 

6 

Total: 

380* 

100 

1,102 

100 

2,730 

100 


*ln terms of the concept of the Second Plan, the expenditure amounts to only Rs. 230 million 


TABLE 3 

PROJECTED INCREASE IN RECURRING EXPENDI1 URL 
DURING THE THIRD PLAN PERIOD 

(Million Rs.) 


Sub-Sector 

East 

Pakistan 

West 

Pakistan 

Central 

Government 

Total 

Primary education 

200 

315 

— 

515 

Secondary education 

185 

125 

—■ 

310 

Teacher education 

10 

8 

— 

18 

Technical education 

110 

25 

— 

135 

Higher education 

42 

38 

12 

92 

Miscellaneous 

9 

38 

16 

63 

Total: 

556 

549 

28 

1,133 


1 —Figures indicated against aeconuaiycuu^cuiuu m i *- 1 ~ 

on middle/junior high, high and higher secondary stages. 

j _in 1969/70 the recurring expenditure of the proposed programmes is likely to be 

2 Rs. 388 milUonoutW whichthe shares of East Pakistan, 

are estimated at Rs. 184.5 million, Rs. 195.0 million and Rs. 8.5 million res 
pectively. 
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TABLE 4 

derails of expenditure on plan publicity 

(Million Rs.) 


Home 


Foreign 


Foreign 

Total Exchange 



rUUlH-Ujr 

2.49 

0.83 

3.32 

1.00 

1965-66 :■• . 

2.60 

i.00 

3.60 

1.05 

1966-67 

2.70 

1.20 

3.90 

1.2i 

1967-68 

2.75 

1.30 

4.05 

1.31 

1968-69 

' 2.75 

1.40 

4.15 

1.41 

1969-70 

1969-70 

(Fourth Plan Publicity) 
Total ; 

0.47 

5.00 

0.97 

0.60 

~~ 13.76 

6.23 

20.00 

6.58 


TABLE 5 

PHYSICAL TARGETS OF THE THIRD FIVE YEAR FLAN 
(Education and Training) 


Third Plan Target 

in 1969-70 


Items 


Unit 
2 


Bench-mark production 

in 1964-65 _ _ 

E.P»F. W.PaK. T otal 

~~~3 4 5 


8 


A 

1. Primary Schools 

Number 

27,000 

35.000 

62,000 

31,000 

77,500 

2. Improvement of 

Primary Schools 

Number 

7,500 

1,600 

9,100 

26,000 

21,600 

3. Children at Primary 
Stage. M •" 

Million 

i 4.20 

3.10 

7.30 

7.20 

5.90 

4. Annual Production of 

Primary Teachers 

Number 

8,600 

10,400 

19,000 

20,000 

20,000 

5. Children at Lower 
* Secondary Stage 

Million 

0.40 

0.64 

1.04 

0.80 

1.20 

6. Annual admission into 
Vocational Courses ... 

Number 

3,300 

5,000 

8,300 

25,000 

25,000 

7. Annual admission into 
Polytechnics (techni¬ 

cians) 

»» 

1.900 

2,200 

4,100 

7,000 

7,000 

8. Annual admission into 
Engineering Colleges 
and Universities 

»» 

480 

1,150 

1,630 

1,500 

1,800 

9. Engineering Colleges 

and Universities — 

** 

2 

5 

7 

4 

6 


2.00 


10 
























































CHAPTER XIII 


MANPOWER TRAINING AND LABOUR 

The country’s economic and social development requires a sound policy of 
resources mobilization. This applies both to financial and physical, particularly 
to human resources. The proper utilization of manpower is both a social challenge 
and an economic requirement. While the availability of a sufficiently skilled labour 
force is a pre-requisite of economic growth, the gainful employment of the entire 
labour force is a pre-requisite of social health. Policies geared to the social and 
economic objectives of full employment, to be reached well before the end o f the 
Perspective Plan, will have a bearing on the recruitment, training and placement 
of labour, and on the provision of safety, security and welfare for the participants 
in the economic production process. 

The Employment Situation 

2. In spite of the growth of the economy during the decade between 1950 
and 1960, and the. structural changes in the economy which sprang from it, a 
deterioration of the employment situation could not be avoided. The rapid growth 
of population and the influx of migrants from India after Independence caused 
considerable increase in the number of the unemployed and also resulted in a 
higher degree of underemployment in the rural areas. A continuous flow of labour 
to the urban centres, mitigating to some extent the underemployment in rural 
areas resulted in a rapid rise of unemployment in cities and towns. 

3. A very high degree of disguised and potential underemployment in agri¬ 
culture, traditional manufacturing, construction and petty trade and services is 
indicated by the low levels of labour productivity in these sectors and has been 
proved by successive Manpower Surveys and by the results of the 1961 Census of 
Population. It is difficult to establish its real magnitude due to the inherent diffi¬ 
culties of measuring employment in a largely traditional society. Nevertheless it 
is clear that the employment problem is of a serious nature and proportion. 

4. On the basis of assumptions about normal hours worked and about 
numbers of hours required for specific crops and for livestock, it is estimated that 
in the agricultural sector about 6.3 million manyears of labour were not utilized 
in 1961. In addition, there is unemployment and underemployment in the non- 
agricultural sector. For the terminal year of the Second Plan, it is estimated that 
approximately 7.6 million manyears, or about 20 per cent of the labour force, 
were not used for any productive purpose. 
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, The labour market suffers ^ ro ™JJ'^^^^j^^re^ort V urgimdyrequb** b , 
there is little chance that skills Jrc ”W bc scarc ity value . This has negative 1 

or that skilled labonr is paid accord g ^ and labour are used, 
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and for the wage and.saary; f ^ s , ow> resulting in many specihc shortages 
planning and budgeting has bce " man p 0 wer requirements and 

of labour and inadequate i co these As programmes of education 

education and training P-f" ^^0 and woLn with the required 
£serious bottlenecks in the implementation of develop^ 
ment'programmes during the next decade. 

Progress during the Second Plan arrcstcd the trend of increasing 

6. Accelerated economic grow w leve i 0 f unemployment. For the 

labour wastage, without diminishing he abso^ ^ ^ labour force. This 

first time it was possible to a soi g ^ way to future reductions m the 

performance during the Sccon ^estimated that the labour force increase 

absolute level of unemploymenFlt.ses Against ^ num b cr 0 

over the Second Plan period by about 3/ ^ cfeated ^ ^ non . agncu ltural 

new entrants, about L8 m ‘ .‘° d UT i ber c f equivalent manyears of employment 

influencing the rate of addition to the * period would be a reason- 

* - - -— 

Labour Force, 1965 and 1970 

(In million man-years ) 


East Pakistan 
:! West Pakistan 


Total 


1965 

1970 

Increase during 
the Third Plan 

21.0 

23.6 

2.6 

16.2 

17.8 

1.6 

37.2 

41.4 

4.2 


• ■ 1 

The Third Plan programme full employment 

Tf? U- Plan will reduce the abso.ule number 
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of the unemployed, reducing the percentage of the labour force which is not 
economically active from the present 20 to about 15 in 1970. 

8. The expansion of employment is the best way of providing social security 
and a wider and more equitable distribution of the national income. 1 owards the 
attainment of the employment target as well as the target of economic growth the 
Third Plan contains a wide variety of programmes for the development of skills, 
improvement of vocational guidance and employment counselling, improved 
utilization of skilled manpower and enforcement of statutory and welfare measures. 
Special attention is given to protection and regulation of wages and earnings so 
as to accomplish a reasonable rise in wages consistent with gains in labour pro¬ 
ductivity, provision of social security and housing. The Plan attaches great impor¬ 
tance to the achievement and maintenance of industrial peace and security for the 
employed labour force. 

EMPLOYMENT POTENTIAL OF THE THIRD PLAN 

9. The total employment likely to be generated by the proposed investments 
between 1965-66 and 1969-70 is estimated to be 5.5 million, the sectorwise details 
of which are as follows : 


Estimates of Additional Employment by the end of 1969-70 


SI. 

No. 


Sector/Sub-scctor 


Employment in Thousand Man-years 


1. Agriculture 


2. Mining 

3. Manufacturing: 

(i) Large and Medium-scale 
, (ii) Small-scale 

(iii) Manufacture of non-Plan construction and non¬ 
construction material 

Total Manufacturing 

. * * v•* • 1 

4. Construction: 

(i) Physical Planning and Housing 

(ii) Construction in Water 1 and Power 

(iii) Construction in Transport and Communication 
* (iv) Works Programme* 1 

„• (v) Miscellaneous construction other than (i) to (iv) 
above , , 

m Total Construction 1 

| 

5. Trade and Services** 

Total all Sectors ; , 


j* * 


OR 


East 

Pakistan 

West 

Pakistan 

Total 

1,360 

1,140 

2,500 

Negligible 

Negligible 

Negligible 

285 

255 

540 

180 

180 

360 

25 

25 

50 

490 

460 

950 

100 

60 

160 

50 

‘ 55 

105 

85 

50 

135 

85 

85 

170 

50 

30 

80 

370 

280 

650 

750 

650 

1,400 

2,970 

2,530 

5,500 

3.0 

2.5 

5.5 

million 

million 

million 



• Taking .also into accountthe indirect employment generated by the Works Programme 
BfeS(which is included against item 5 above) the total employment impact of Works Programme is 
^estimated around 400,00!) mah-years. • ’ • ‘ . 

‘ ‘ " “ ** “ * “ public utility operation services; 


Includes; (i) Tradc^,finance, insurance and real estate; (ii) i 
(ilif transportation, 1 storage'ahd dbmmunication services; and (iv) 


other services. 
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! ; ,, ’ The- increase in'agricultural 
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manpower resources,! it may be p |ve reS carch programme to develop 

opportunities. This would tec hniques; it will however require a long 

non-western labour intensive pro sufficiently large scale. 

time before such techniques canbeappbe . • 

' Requirements and output of trained manpo 

,1. 

ment data by occupations are scarce spe y available material from other 

manning tables. Tq, overcome to an(J some limited information 

countries at comparable sU tg'» ‘ 1 ^ anpowct supply and demand position 

for Pakistan has been used in amvmgat 1 ^ purposes of presenta , 10 n of 

for the Third Plan period in some m. j • summaiy form , four categories are 

requirements and output by 10 which can be understood with reference 

distinguished: (i) degree level and a , nin course of three years or more 

to recognised degrees; (u) dip oma e e onal qualiacatio ns; (iii) certificate 

—"* Thc fourth rat£ - 

gory. iT less precisely defined than the others. 

12. Nolwithstanding the .lack of PlamU must, 

fields can be given of requirements an o p additional requtre- 

hSbe ke 8 pt in kind, Second Plan, which ;; 
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'‘cases'lower qualified 1 people do the’work which should be the lesponsibility ol 
flpersohs with higher training; Any error in the data presented below should be 
assumed to be in the direction of underestimating the shortages. 

13. At the degree level, the largest part of the requirements lulls in the 
, education sector, followed by accountants and persons with a commercial degree, 

1 followed next by engineers. Total output over the Plan period is estimated at a con- 
Jj-V siderably lower figure, and it is expected that the education sector, particularly 
F technical education will suffer most of all. In the engineering sector probably less 
.than half of the additional requirements will be met by qualified degree holders. 
The following table gives some orders of magnitude. 

Estimated Additional Requirements and Output of Degree holders during the third Plan 


4: 


: 






i 

ijr, 

k 


• 1 1 . , • 1 1J ♦ 

Additional 

Requirements 

Estimated 

Output 

Deficit (—’ 

Engineers c 

13,100 

6,000 

—7,100 

Mathematicians and physical scientists 

4,000* 

9,550 

N.A. 

Accountants, commerce degree holders, etc. 

N.A. 

16,500 

N.A. 

Agriculture degree holders etc. 

5,300 

4,700 

—600 

Physicians and surgeons 

4,200t 

4,200 

—' 

Teachers 

20,000 

N.A. 

N.A. 


% 

1 : 

| 

r. 


; f in tl 


* Known requirements. ' ^ 

I'. | Covers all additional public sector requirements and a small increase in the private sector. 

14. The deficits shown here will in a majority of cases be filled by use of lower 
qualified employees. In the manufacturing sector this will affect productivity and 
in;the education sector the quality of teaching. 

15. At the diploma level, the main shortfall is expected with regard to 
engineers! Requirements'are estimated at 37,200, output however will probably 

■/ be only 26,600*. In the field of accountancy, commerce and banking also a tight 
I' m,arket may exist, but no figures on requirements are available which could be 
jp'l compared with the estimated output of 2,800 diploma holders. 

16^ At the certificate and below-certificatc level data are available only for 
! engineering. Total requirements, estimated at 330,000, leave a wide gap in com- 
\ parison with an output of about 125,000*. The output estimates include all regular 
||. training institutes, formal apprenticeship programmes in public autonomous 
bodies, and 64 private employing establishments in both Provinces. Excluded are 
; \ the regular training institutions of the WAPDAs, the Railways, Karachi Shipyard, 
I? ; Civil Aviation, 1 Pakistan International Airlines and Broadcasting, which have set 

■ * Includes output of private training institutions and apprenticeship programmes. , 
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21. For overcoming the shortage of personnel at intermediate level and below, 
the training institutions under.the defence services and those under the employing 
establishments in the public and semi-public sector should be utilized to meet the 
general demand as far as may be practicable. At the time of issuing permission for 
the setting up of new establishments it should be ensured that either the trained 

' manpower is already available, or will become available. Otherwise the new investor 
should be placed under clear obligation to train the manpower needed for the 
operation of the plant to be set up. In all cases of importation of foreign technicians, 
including those under the international technical assistance progiammes, the 
condition should be that the imported expert trains one or more nationals to do the 
work after his return. 

General Recommendations 

22. The place of many existing and proposed training institutions imparting 
training below the certificate level, needs to be appraised with relerence to the 
requirements of a modern and developing economy. The training requirements at 
this level should, in the long run, be met through the expansion of both formal 
and informal apprenticeship programmes in modern industrial plants. However, 
large masses of self-employed skilled workers, mostly in rural areas, carry on their 
craft on traditional lines and need to be induced to the use of modern methods 
and techniques of their craft. A tentative proposal which requires further considera¬ 
tion is that some of these training institutions which provide training below the 
certificate level, be gradually upgraded in order to meet the requirements of skilled 
workers at the certificate level, and the funds and other resources being used over 
the remaining institutions may be utilized for the spread of skills among the large 
masses of self-employed craftsmen along the lines suggested later in this Chapter; 

23. The Investment Promotion Bureau administers the policy of achieving 
progressive Pakistanization of the foreign owned and managed firms, llie imple¬ 
mentation of this policy needs to be periodically evaluated in consultation with 
the principal agencies concerned with the development and training of manpower. 

24. There is also a great need of bringing about uniform standards and im¬ 
provement in the quality of instruction. In this respect the following recommenda¬ 
tions need to be considered: 

(0 The different levels of training, their nomenclature, length of training, 
'j; nature of award, and system of administration should be adequately 
defined. The standards of training and skills of the large masses of per¬ 
sons, particularly below the certificate level are not suitably defined and 
standardised. Out of these miscellaneous training arrangements a well 
defined category needs to be identified and standardised training provided 
for school leavers after passing the middle class. Thus there may be 
five levels of training, /.e., degree level, diploma level, post-matric 
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IP forthem to put their affairs on self-supporting basis due to the limiied resources 
of;trade unions. The affiliation and collaboration of the national trade union 
organizations on a broad basis with the affairs of the W.E.S.P. is also called for 
in the interest of promoting healthy trade union growth. It will not be advisable 
to place the training institutions under the administrative control of the Govern¬ 
ment. Grant should be provided to assist them in continuing their activities. More¬ 
over, on the pattern of the existing institutes a new institute needs to be set up 
in the northern part of West Pakistan. The courses of training in trade unionism 
should also cover methods of trade union participation in economic development 
programmes and policies. ^ 


28. Skilled labour training centres: Some important employers in the public 
sector, like the Karachi Shipyard and the Railways, maintain regular training 
institutions for imparting training to their apprentices. The possibility of expanding 
these training facilities, particularly in electrical and mechanical trades, to meet 
the requirements of industry in general, needs to be investigated. Moreover, the 
large private employers should be persuaded to set up and finance as many of 
such new.training centres as may be found practicable. 

: . f s I 

•■•29. The shortage of trained personnel is so acute and the requirements of 
achieving an accelerated pace of development is so crucial that as long as the 
industry itself does not fully take the responsibility of training its personnel the 
Government should continue: to take the lead. In order to meet the large demand 
for skilled labour the number of the training centres under the Provincial Labour 
Departments will be increased from 2 to 10 in East Pakistan and from 4 to 10 in 
West Pakistan. Moreover, three out of the existing four centres in West Pakistan 
will be reorganized and modernized. 

30. Apprenticeship training: The ultimate goal in the field of apprenticeship 
training is that employing establishments should be able to produce trained 
personnel to meet the major part of their demand at certificate level and below, 
and should take up a fair share of the training at diploma level. As an inter¬ 
mediate step in this direction it is proposed to increase the number of apprentice¬ 
ship advisory offices from 3 to 7 in East Pakistan, and from 4 to 11 in West 
Pakistan, and to improve and strengthen the existing offices. In 1962 an Apprentice¬ 
ship Ordinance was enacted, which has not yet been enforced. The question of its 
enforcement needs to be reviewed in consultation with the employers. 

31. Training of self-employed artisans: The existing institutional arrangements 
• for the training of workers are not designed to improve the skills of self-employed 

artisans ( e.g ., blacksmiths, carpenters, shoemakers, leather goods makers, workers 
in general engineering trades, electroplaters), who work on traditional lines. Their 
productivity is low due to lack of knowledge of elementary modern teclmiques of 
their trade or craft. The problems faced in their training arise from the existence 
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in the existing training programmes as well as by helping them to obtain alter¬ 
native employment during the period when they are not employed on ships. To 
begin with, one training ship will be secured for Karachi and one training centre 
will be set up at the port of Chittagong to train sea-farers belonging to lower 
categories of maritime labour such as engine room ratings and crews, deck crews, 
tindals, winchmen, cooks, butlers, etc. There is also need to develop procedure 
whereby the Shipping Masters elicit the co-operation of employment exchanges 
so that seamen are able to find alternative jobs during the period of their non¬ 
employment on the ships. 

36. Employment and retraining of ex-servicemen: At present some assistance 
is given by the employment exchanges to ex-servicemen in finding civilian jobs, 
which has not proved adequate. Specialized arrangements will be made within 
the Armed Services’ Boards at the district level to receive information about 
released servicemen so that each man’s experience and capacities can be evaluated 
at the time of discharge by that office in relation to the needs of industry. Retrain¬ 
ing is necessary for inducting them to civilian occupations, for which one training 
centre will be set up to train 1,000 persons annually in West Pakistan and another 
to train 500 in East Pakistan. 

37. Material for workers' education: A beginning has been made in East 
Pakistan with the production of twelve documentary films depicting aspects of 
workers’ life, and conditions at work places, etc. Twenty documentary films will 
be produced in each province during the Third Plan period. But there is need to 
think in terms of a more comprehensive programme of spreading education not 
only through audio-visual aids but also through publication of various types of 
simple and practical manuals, booklets and pamphlets so that workers may better 
understand the social and economic problems and more actively participate in the 
adjustment to new patterns of life and work, which is inherent in economic deve¬ 
lopment. 

Labour Market Organization 

38. Employment exchanges: The employment exchanges have remained weak 
mainly due to their inability to integrate their activities closely with the changing 
economic life of the country, and their failure to win the confidence of employers 
and workers. To many a worker the employment exchange is a cheerless place 
where he has registered for work without expecting to find it, and to many an 
employer it is an agency,of which he has little direct experience. The employment 

f . exchanges themselves take a narrow view of their responsibilities and are content 
if to register massive number of unskilled job seekers without concentrating on the 
I problems of the country’s labour market. The image of the employment, exchanges 
If .requires to be improved not only in the eyes of the employers and workers but 
jfalso in the eyes of the personnel of the employment exchanges themselves. 
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I'i ' 44. University placement bureaus: A beginning has been made within some 
universities and higher places of learning to provide employment assistance to 
new graduates. There also exist separate arrangements for registration and place¬ 
ment of high level personnel in the Appointment Branches attached to the employ¬ 
ment exchanges in large towns. But the high level personnel in most cases, do not 
care to register with the exchanges. 

45. The technical employing establishments both government and private, 
and the Public Service Commissions find it difficult to locate and recruit the high 
level scientific and technical personnel, as they are not always looking for a job. 
In many cases they are immobile. On the other hand in many cases persons qualified 
in science and technology from Pakistani universities or returning from abroad find 
it difficult to locate suitable jobs. A large number of well qualified Pakistanis in 
overseas countries do not return to Pakistan for lack of knowledge of suitable 
employment opportunities. 

’ 46. As an important element in the programme for the solution of the 

problems of high level personnel the setting up of a national register of high level 
personnel with the co-operation of professional bodies and universities has been 
recommended in paragraphs 53 and 54 of this Chapter. As part of the same ap¬ 
proach comprehensive arrangements for the registration, referral and placing of 
persons who qualify from universities and other places of higher learning are 
required, for which placement bureaus will be set up within these institutions. These 
bureaus will have contacts, on the one hand with the professional bodies and asso¬ 
ciations, and on the other with important employers, including the Public Service 
Commissions. 

47. The functions of these bureaus will include: (/) provision oi vocational 
guidance and employment counselling to university students as well as other 
graduates; (ii) provision of assistance in finding part time employment for students, 
and wholetime employment for those who pass out every year;and (Hi) furnishing 
particulars of high level manpower who qualify every year from the universities 
for inclusion in the proposed national register of high level personnel. 

48. Research in rural employment promotion: There docs not exist sufficient 
knowledge about the organization and method of rural employment promotion, 
which can serve as a guide in the development of a sound employment policy for 
rural areas. Two pilot research projects for rural employment promotion will, 
therefore, be carried out within fairly limited rural areas in each Province over a 
number of years with a view to develop and demonstrate methods of expanding 
rural employment opportunities through more labour-intensive types of farming. 
The project will also aim at the development of activities closely related to agri¬ 
culture, the promotion of rural industries, the introduction of special rural works 
programmes, and the encouragement of other promising avenues of employment. 
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(v) Providing assistance by arranging recruitment, passage, dispersal of 
migrants from ports in immigrant countries and making preliminary 
arrangements for their accommodation. 

51. The undertaking of the above functions will involve redefinition of the 
functions of the National Employment Bureau and Labour Attaches abroad, and 
strengthening their existing offices and creating Labour Sections in our embassies 
located in countries where Pakistanis are going or may go in search of employment. 

52. The success of programmes and policies for employment promotion 
depends on a number of factor s > some of which extend far beyond national fron¬ 
tiers. It is, therefore, necessary that international forums should continue to be 
fully utilized for arriving at international agreement to measures for securing suffi¬ 
ciently stable foreign exchange earnings through foreign trade in primary as well 
as manufactured commodities. The country’s national trade union oiganizations 
can also play an important role in this connection by eliciting co-operation of the 
international organizations of workers to secure expansion of exports of manu¬ 
factures from low wage countries. Possibilities should also be explored at gov¬ 
ernment level for arriving at bilateral agreements for providing overseas employ¬ 
ment and training facilities to Pakistanis. 

53. National register of high level personnel: For the purposes of undertaking 
the functions stated in paragraphs 44-47 and 50 above, a national register of high 
level personnel also needs to be built up. Hie Provincial headquarters of Employ¬ 
ment Exchange Organization maintain a register of 85 categories of technical and 
skilled persons, who are registered by the employment exchanges under the 
Essential Personnel (Registration) Ordinance. 1948, as amended from time to time. 
This experience of building up of a national register of Essential Personnel has 
not been fruitful. 

54. A list of high level professional and technical categories should be care¬ 
fully drawn up, and a national register of high level personnel in those categories 
should be built up in consultation with and assistance of the Scientific and Techno¬ 
logical Research Division of the President’s Secretariat. The registration work will 
require the co-operation of professional bodies, universities and other places of 
higher learning, and for covering the Pakistanis employed or receiving education 
abroad, the assistance of Pakistan’s foreign missions. 

55. Statistics and evaluation: There exist some ingredients of a programme of 
analysis, evaluation and statistics in the Labour and Social Welfare Division and 
the Central Statistical Office at the Centre, the Provincial Directorates of Labour, 
and the Provincial Statistical Bureaus. The existing services are widely scattered 
and not well equipped. A leading task of the units within the Central and Provin¬ 
cial Labour Administrations should be evaluation of the administration of labour 
laws and operational activities and examination of the methods applied in these 
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58. Regulation of the payment of bonus: A high level body comprising the 
representatives of the Planning Commission, the two Provincial Governments, 
employers and workers should be set up under the chairmanship of a serving or 
retired Judge of the Supreme Court or High Court or a senior civil servant for 
evolving suitable norms and principles for the payment of bonus bearing in 
view the long-term requirements of the industry, and the interest of workers 
and the wider national interests of employment promotion through industrial 
expansion. The examination should, inter alia, cover the definition of the term 
“bonus” in relation to profit and productivity and the principles for computation 
of such bonus and methods of payment; the determination of the extent to 
which the quantum of bonus should be influenced by the prevailing level of rem¬ 
uneration and annual profits; determination of conditions under which bonus 
should be paid establishmentwise, industrywise, and industry-cum-region wise; 
and finally the formulation of suitable measures to give effect to the proposals. 

Promotion of Industrial Peace 

59. It can be stated on the basis of available information that the industrial 
relations situation during the Second Plan period, looked at in the context of the 
requirements of a developing economy, remained far from satisfactory. This is 
reflected in the following statistics: 


Year 

No. of stoppages 

Ho. of workers 
involved 

Man-days lost 

1960 

42 

25,749 

78,765 

1961 

54 

26,303 

79,191 

1962 

121 

69,482 

3,87,847 

1963 (Provisional) 

221 

2,21,613 

18,88,167 

60. The number of registered trade unions and their membership lor the 

years 1960 to 1963 is as follows: 



At the end of the year 

Number of unions 

Membership 

1960 


70S 

3,50,604 

1961 


721 

3,47,287 

1962 (Provisional) 


815 

4,40,294 

1963 (Provisional) ,. 


830 

4,71,466 


61. During the Second Plan period the number of trade unions grew keeping 
pace with the growth of industry. The same is not, however, true of their organiza¬ 
tion and functions. The movement has continued to be weak. I he result has been 
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thereafter. A bank would have simply succumbed. If a lightning strike is threatened 
in a bank or any other non-public utility commercial or industrial establishment, 
some little time must elapse before a notification can issue. A lightning strike does 
not wait and it is possible that in most cases the remedy may be too late. Once 
a strike is begun, it can be prohibited only when a reference is made to an Industrial 
Court and this process also takes its time. 

66 . The lightning strikes (or lockouts) are a relic of the early confusion of 
the laissez faire policy adopted during the classical period of industrial revolution, 
it is as much a measure of violence as wholesale dismissal of workmen by the 
employer or a total or partial lockout. The laissez faire policy in respect of labour- 
management relations has long been dead, and present policy is to regulate labour- 
management relations mainly by bringing about parties together for negotiations 
as well as to try to correct the imbalance in the bargaining strength of the parties. 
However, while a lockout as a measure of settlement of disputes has ceased to be 
a practical proposition, a lightning strike has not yet gone out of vogue. In fact, 
a threat of it has often been an irresistable weapon in settlement of disputes. No 
industry or business is now so unimportant to the national economy as not to 
need protection against sudden stoppage of work. No substantial organizations 
should be allowed to be damaged by outmoded measures. 

67. The Industrial Disputes Ordinance, 1959, lays emphasis on conciliation 
and arbitration rather than on promotion of bilateral collective bargaining. T le 
Trade Unions Act was amended in 1960 to include a provision for the compulsory 
recognition of representative trade unions by the employers in order to promote 
collective bargaining, but the amendment has not accomplished the desired ob¬ 
jective, and the employers and employees do not willingly enter into collective 
bargaining in good faith except under the supervision of the Government Concilia¬ 
tion Officer. The Trade Unions Act, 1926, still retains provision to encourage 
•multiplicity of unions and their consequential formation on plant level by allow¬ 
ing the registration of unions with only seven members. 

.ti 68. Needed legislative revisions: The industrial relations legislation should 
incorporate the following provisions in the relevant enactments ra order to secure 
a fair deal for labour without denying employers their legitimate rights: 

(/) The existing definition and schedules of Public Utility Services in the 
' f Industrial Disputes Ordinance should be drawn up on a more lational 

basis, and mandatory provision for compulsory arbitration of disputes 
in all public utility services should be made in the Ordinance. 

(ii) All new employing establishments of a certain magnitude should be 
' ! - ' r treated as Public Utility Service for the first five years from the date of 
actual commencement of operations. 

ii v . . i •* ■ 
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public utilities should have a longer notice. 

(,,) A statutory grievance procedure shou.d be introduced for settling Indus- 

trial disputes along the following lines. . , 

c <- t n n ii rnllective disputes should be submitte y 

(o) AS “Mother for direct bilateral collective bargaining in good 

S—tsMSfaSSF 

into such negotiations should be treated as an P 

W Direct negotiations between 

stou,d 

be: considered as illegal. 

( C ) Only in case of failure P^° d ’ 

the Tendn'g^of strik^notice should be allowed copies of which 
Stauld be sent to the Government conciliation authont.es. 

• • wf cp-tinn 4 of the Trade Unions Act may 
(v) While the amended to include a clear provision for 

be rctamc , ie . federations of labour unions. The indivi- 

the registration o f mdustr> istcred fede ration may be treated as 

antom"r“gis®S under the Trade Unions AC. This step would 
encourage the formation ofindustryw.se federal,ons. 

69 . Implementation and for enabling 

Ordinance, provision has been ma .e Courts set u p for the purpose, 

the unresolved issues to e re e are regu lated through negotiations and 

In some cases conditions of emp y that t i ie awards or agree- 

collective bargaining. There ,s ng are imp i em ented and faithfully 

ments reached as a result o co imnlement the awards and agreements 

observed by the parties concern*evaluation and imple- 
has been a common comp am define the provisions of the awards 

proper action in case of breaches. 
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was reviewed in order to bring it in conformity with the changing socio-economic 
conditions of the country. The enactment of the proposed revisions has been 
delayed and needs to be expedited. There is also need for strengthening the enforce¬ 
ment machinery, provision of training and undertaking of applied research m health 

and safety. 

71. Needed additional protection: Safety provisions in the existing enactments 
need to be extended to works of civil engineering construction. It is necessary that 
various protective laws such as Shops and Establishments Acts and the Standing 
Orders Act. should be made applicable to contract labour, wherever possible, in 
order to prevent employers and contractors from exploiting contract workers. 
Statutory provisions regarding elementary requirements concerning ventilation, 
cleanliness, sanitation, supply of drinking water and the like need to be extended 
to cover news agencies and newspaper establishments, and banks. There is parti¬ 
cular need of improvement in the hours of work for railways and road transport 
workers and for removing malpractices in the wage system openly practised by 
many road transport operators. 

72. Elimination-of child labour: For the elimination of child labour in non- 
agricultural employment the Factories Act and the Acts for shops and commercial 
establishments may be so co-ordinated as to cover all the ground in one or the 
other Act so as to prevent the employment of any child under a specified age in 
any work place or in any shop or commercial establishment. The present age limit 
for employment also requires to be raised. 

73 Safety and health institute: The payments made under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act for various categories of accidents and the number of accidents 
in registered factories for the years 1960 to 1963 are shown below: 


Payments made under the Workmen's Compensation 
Act in Thousand Rupees 


1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 


For Death 

For permanent disablement 

For temporary disablement 

273 

195 

173 

436 

463 

193 

288 

395 

256 

367 

368 

222 

Total: 

641 

1,092 

939 

957 

■i • 

No. of reported accidents in registered 
mines and docks 

factories. 

Fatal 

Serious 

Minor 

92 

1,379 

6,517 

126 

1,533 

6,675 

86 

1,748 

7,545 

97 

1,653 

6,434 

Total: 

7,988 

8,334 

9,379 

8,184 


l 
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_ fhnt the total loss from accidents, covering the invisible 

The above figures show < , , visible cash compensation 

losses from interruption in production work and 'tt a modelt apphed research 

pakHo wo1 “"ablbhment is necessary also for the success- 

ful functioning of the proposed sociai security 

. . . rt'i will stand out more in coming years, particularly 

injuries. Tl e " obl m ac!vances illvo lvi„ E use of toaic chemicals and .omzmg 

industrial hazards is also an important element. 

74. One safety and health institute will be established in each province, to 

provide training "ou2 *sts and StU * 

diet o^ocaipatbnaTsafety and health problems, * 

to government and private industry. 

Lilroccur in the mines. Ttvo rescue stations will, therefore, be estab- 
Xd in c“, mining areas of Quetta and Makerwal in West Pakistan. 

will be adequately strengthened. 

„ Adequate medical "^^^ha^^ 

- 10 -—- 

site. 

• „ 7 inhnur • There is no principal labour legislation applicable to 

worters 

covered by the Tea Plantation ^ regulated on 

^ a applicati0 ”' 
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79. Social Security: An integrated social security system envisaging the pro¬ 
tections provided under the Employees’ Social Insurance Ordinance, 1962 (/.<?., 
employment injury, maternity and sickness) together with provision of statutory 
superannuation benefits through pooling of existing provident funds and their 
extension will be initiated immediately. It will mature by the end ol the Third 
Plan period. The provision of statutory unemployment insurance against the setting 
of widespread unemployment and underemployment can at best be left to a distant 
future. 

80. Industrial welfare centres: The impact of technological changes has un ¬ 
doubtedly created the need for enhancing the limited scope of activities of the 
labour welfare centres, which have hitherto been used primarily as a place of 
entertainment or amusement for industrial workers. The institution of welfare 
centres needs to be reoriented to help in raising the skills of workers in such 

technical trades in which either they are already engaged or they wish to learn. The 

labour welfare centres, should among other activities, provide for screening of 
such regular films as can help in raising the skills of workmen in different 
trades or occupations. Such films can be imported with the help of foreign friendly 
countries. Twenty additional films will be produced in each Province in local 
languages. It is proposed to increase the number of industrial welfare centres 
from 19 (only 9 of which are fully completed) to 31 in East Pakistan, and irom 
4 to 29 in West Pakistan. 

81. Housing for industrial workers: The Labour and Social Welfare Division 
had proposed early in 1959 to enact an industrial housing legislation. But the 
proposed legislation has not yet been enacted. The enactment of a suitable housing 

, legislation should be expedited by the Provincial Governments. The law should, 
inter alia, make it obligatory on industrial establishments employing 500 or more 
workers to provide housing for at least one-half of their employees, and on estab¬ 
lishments employing less than 500 but more than 200 workers to provide housing 
for at least one-third of their workers. For the rest of the workers who may not 
be covered by these provisions, the law should provide setting up of two 
special housing corporations, one in each Province. The establishments 
employing less than 200 workers but more than 50 workers should be made to bear 
an appropriate share of the expenses. These corporations should be subsidised and 
helped with loans by the Provincial Governments to serve as capital for construc¬ 
tion! of houses for workers. Suitable rules should be lramed tor allotment, 
ejectment and administration of the housing accommodation for workers with a 
view to ensure their freedom of association and right of collective bargaining. 

Financing and Physical Targets 

.. 82. The “manpower development” programme, looked at in its broad context 
forms part of programmes of many sectors. The term “manpower development 
not only includes formal education, but also training for performing a particular 
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Sills particularly a. the level below that o CMe toough PP 
on-the-job training. The word Mcvelopnren .mpl^ upgra ^ ^ als0 


Several «— 


(7/f Million Rupees) 


Sectors 


1. Agriculture 

2. Industry 

3. Fuels and Minerals 

4 . Water and power 

5. Transport and communication 

6. Education and training: 

(i) Technical education 

(ii) Teacher education . 

(hi) Others including formal primary, secon y 

Madrasah and higher education 

Total (education and training) 

7 Physical planning and housing 

8. Health 

9. Family Planning 

10. Social welfare 

11. Manpower training and labour 

12. Public administration 

Total: ___ 

The above table does not““ttoTOri R^e-Year Plan because 

incurred on “manpower ° V '°’’ ditur( . on programmes of manpower develop- 
^LTh^pIbllc semi'public aL private sectors falling outside the coverage of 
the Third Five-Year Plan. 


East 

Pakistan 

West 

Pakistan 

Centre 

l 01*11 

161.94 

67.07 

24.24 

253.25 

18.00 

20.00 

125.00 

163.00 

10.00 

17.00 

10.00 

37.00 

10.80 

15.84 

14.50 

41.14 

14.00 

9.00 

43.00 

66.00 

360.00 

60.00 

277.00 

78.00 

Nil 

Nil 

637.00 

138.00 

980.00 

1400.00 

795.00 

1150.00 

170.00 

170.00 

1945.00 

2720.00 

7.00 

8.50 

Nil 

15.50 

140.00 

85.00 

38.00 

263.00 

53.90 

49.00 

Nil 

102.90 

2.60 

2.50 

Nil 

5.10 

40.90 

21.00 

6.00 

67.90 

2.00 

2.00 

6.00 

10.00 

1861.14 

1446.91 

436.74 

3744.79 
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83. The “Manpower Trainingand Labour” Sector programme covers skillde- 
velopment programmes of the certificate level and below, programmes of welfare, 
safety and protection for industrial workers against employment injury, and for 
maintaining orderliness in industrial relations, for which the Labour and Social 
Welfare Division, the Provincial Labour Departments, and certain other Central 
and Provincial Departments are responsible. The allocation for these programmes 
in the public sector, which is classified as developmental expenditure is Rs. 103.00 
million. An estimated amount of Rs. 20.00 million will be spent in the private 
sector. The sub-sector-wise and region-wise details of these allocations are 
shown below:— 

Allocation for Manpower Training and Labour Programme 


SI. Sector/Sub-sector 

No. 

East 

Pakistan 

West 

Pakistan 

Centre 

Total 

Public Sector 


(Million Rupees) 


1. Manpower training and development 

40.90 

21.00 

6.00 

67.90 

2. Labour market organization 

6.30 

3.00 

1.50 

10.80 

3. Promotion of industrial peace 

4.00 

0.20 

— 

4.20 

4. Provision of safety and security 

9.30 

3.50 

2.50 

15.30 

5. Analysis, evaluation and statistics 

4.50 

0.30 

— 

4.80 

Sub-Total: 

65.00 

28.00 

: 10.00 

103.00 

Private Sector 



\ ■ 


6. Manpower Training and Development 

2.00 

2.00 

— • 

4.00 

7. Provision of Safety and Security 

8.00 

8.00 


16:00 

Sub-Total 

10.00 

10.00 

— 

20.00 

Total 

75.00 

38.00 

10.00 

123.00 


Note: Au additional public sector allocation of Rs. 20 million. 10 million each for East 
and West Pakistan, for initiation of industrial workers’ housing corporations is 
included in the Physical Planning and Housing Sector Programme. 
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84. The important physical targets whic^ 
result of a developmental expenditure of Rs. 103 nullum in 
Training and Labour sector are given below: 
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Imp.r.en t Physica. T«gg. the Third Fl.e-Y.ar Plan 
By Geographical Location 
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1 Pilot research projects for 

employment promotion Number 

2. Skilled labour training 

centres ” 

3. Training centres for released 
defence personnel 

4. Seamen’s training ship/centre 

5. Experimental project for 
training of self-employed 
artisans 

6. Training projects for con¬ 
struction skills in Training 

Wing of Labour Directorates ** 

7. Apprenticeship training 
advisory offices 

8. Employment exchanges 

9. University placement 

bureaus ” 

10 Production of films for 
workers’ education 

11. Industrial safety and occu¬ 
pational health institute *> 

12. Mines rescue stations »» 

13. Industrial courts 

14. Social security institutions 

15. Industrial workers housing 

corporations ” 

16. Labour welfare centres ” 

17. Seamen’s hostel »• 


12 


19 
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2 

8 

1 
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2 
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CHAPTER XIV 


HEALTH 


Introduction 

Health is both a means of achieving development and one of the principal 
goals of development itself. The aim of integrated social and economic develop- 
1 ment is to improve the general level of living of the people. Thus the health standards 
of the country are both a reflection and a cause of the prevailing economic levels. 

2. The important role that human capital plays in development is now uni¬ 
versally recognized. Health is one of the major factors determining the quantity 

. a nd quality of the output of this capital. Investment in health pays rich dividends 
both in the form of improved human welfare and increased productivity. This 
emphasizes the importance of improved health standards for economic develop¬ 
ment, and accounts for the fact that health programmes have formed an increasingly 
i important part of national development plans in Pakistan. Allocations foi the 
health sector have risen from Rs. 287 million in the Pirst Plan to Rs. 1,370 million 
in the Third. 

Development to date 

3. The First Five-Year Plan (1955-60) contained a very modest programme 

for the health sector, but the implementation of even this programme was quite 
unsatisfactory. Only about 50 per cent of the total Plan allocation of Rs. 287 
million was utilized. The utilization of funds allocated for preventive services was 
even lower, /.<?., about 25 per cent, although the Plan had placed perceptibly greater 
emphasis on such services. The main reasons for these serious shortfalls were lack 
of qualified and trained personnel for implementation and delays in the commit¬ 
ment of funds. ' ■' J \ 

4. The Second Plan period has witnessed a vastly improved performance in 
the health field. The pace of implementation has increased substantially and it is 
estimated that actual expenditure will exceed the Plan allocation of Rs. 370 million 
by approximately Rs. 50 million. The number of doctors is expected to rise to 
15,600 by the end of the Plan period against the Plan target of 13,000. Three new 
Medical Colleges, one each at Dacca, Sylhet and Mymensingh, have been started 
and preliminary work has been initiated for setting up a medical college at Barisal. 
A systematic programme to provide medical coverage to the rural population has 
been ushered in and nearly 200 Rural Health Centres are likely to be established 
by the end of 1964-65', A long-range programme for the eradication of malaria 
has also been launched. The entire population of East Pakistan was vaccinated 








:l small-pox resulting In a 1 

SO cases in 1964. The number ° f ^X^vTmen. in training facilities for 1 
,o 35.500 in 1964-65. There was a"'™ . p Cr , onne l in the latter category are «| 

medical and paramedical pcrson "' ' ' k ' |a j C jn th e organizational and admm- 1’ 

still scarce. General improved aUoTook pla«^ 'programmes. In short. | 

istrative set up for the °p c rtd have helped to provide a base over g 

achievements during the Second P IP ^ bc ^ for , he futur e, and have ; 

which an adequate structure of he h jn the Third Plan which .s about 

rtras'C:: « ss - p -- d the second | 

5 The excess of financial expenditures Never . | 

Plan is indicative of the of certain physical targets » 
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to the following factors: , = 

(a) The'costs of some of revisions.'since'lctual commitment 

increased as a result o su sc coS ts the schemes could not be 

Of funds could not match ne rev^ afe rura , health centres 

ntedica, colleges in East Pah,s,an. and | 
district hospitals in West Pakistan. nature (tU e three j| 

(6) Some important non-Plan schemes^ an^ ^ ^ National Hospital 1 
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“ Tl he ,owing down of some of the Plan schemes. | 
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(C> down the progress of various health prole ts^ « 

6 The statement below summarizes the posh,on w„h rega 
and achievements of the Second Ftve-Year Plan. ^ Seco „ d Plan 

target achievement 


HEALTH 


1 


(Numbers) 


Doctors 

13,000 

3,500 

Nurses 

2,000 

Lady health visitors 

36,000 

Hospitals beds 

82 

Tuberculosis clinics 

56 

School health clinics 

320 

Rural health centres 

22 

Nurses training centres 

9 

Medical colleges 



15,600 

3,600 

1,047 

35,500 

96 

68 

200 

18 
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• Problem areas in the Health sector 

7. Despite the progress achieved so far, health standards in Pakistan are still 
I exceedingly modest as compared to those obtaining in advanced countries of the 
■ I world. An idea of the disparity can be had from the following table:: 


Pakistan 

1965 


United 

Kingdom 1961 


s- 




? f r 


Doctors 

1:7,400 

1:910 

Nurses 

1:32,000 

1:440 

Hospital beds 

1:3,200 

1:100 

Lady health visitors 

1:115,000 

1:4,000 

T.B. beds 

1:50 fatal cases 

1:0.16 fatal * 

Rate per 1,000 population: 



Crude mortality rate 

29 

12 

Birth rate 

55 

17.9 

Infant mortality rate 

155 

22 

Maternal mortality 

30 

0.7 

Mortality rate per 100,000 population 



due to: < ; 

l 


(a) Malaria 

100 

Nil 

(b) Diarrhoea/dysentery 

320 

N.A. 

‘(c) Tuberculosis* 

100-150 

40 


8 . The above figures show that the chief causes of both morbidity and mor¬ 
tality are largely preventable and stem from low standards of living and lack of 
properly developed health services. They also point to a number ol problem areas 

in the field of health, each of which is briefly discussed in the following paragraphs. 

S'’.j. ' . • . 


: -I 


9. Statistical deficiencies. An accurate quantitative assessment of the country's 


health problems is not possible for want of reliable data. Vital statistics are in¬ 
frequently recorded, morbidity data are far from complete, and even the regis¬ 
tered causes of mortality and morbidity are unreliable. However, broad orders of 
magnitude can be arrived at from returns of Government health institutions and 
a number of surveys conducted by various organizations. 

>, 10. Lack of proper environmental sanitation. Perhaps the biggest single cause 

of morbidity is the absence of proper environmental sanitation. To illustrate, it is 
estimated that in East Pakistan nearly 50 per cent of all illnesses are attributable 
to gastrointestinal disorders like diarrhoea, dysentery, worm-infections, enteric 
fever and cholera, all of which thrive only in insanitary conditions. Protection 
P against some of these diseases can be provided by inoculation, but permanent 
"eradication requires ; arrangements for a proper disposal of sewage and the 

'^ILU * t rJi: 
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provision of safe drinking wator^ , 

made under the Physrcal Plannmg an functions of the health personnel. 

f 

„ nutrition standards. The low state °f n««, survey reeently 

more vuterable to disease. Prelim,-"“as the calorie intake is below 
conducted in East Pakistan md.ca.e « ^ and Agricullure Organ,- 

even the minimum standards reconu ^ dfet is unbalanced and particular y 
zation. Moreover, the compost nutri ti 0 nal problem arises not only from ow 
deficient in protective foodstuffs. unawar eness of dietary deficiencies a 

ner capita but also incomes from gene ha bits can be expected as a 

in e 

maintenance of good health. . high incidence of malaria 

12. Malaria. A serious ye ar. It is largely prevalent in the 

wliich claims approximate y • during the peak seasons of activity, ea 1 
rural areas and affects the P°P u ^ n experience of many countries shows that 
to losses both human and econo > • this disea se. Since 1961, a 1 -yea 

it is technically fMSi “ e ^ adlc a,ion has been under way in th,s country, 

phased programme o hlg h incidence is tuberculosis, 

13. Tuberculosis * Another disease wi surve y conducted in West 

claiming about 150,000 lives every b rson s suffers from pulmonary 

Pakistan has revealed that one out of every P pakistan aud although 

^Jculosis. A,similar survey« ^ t wing is un.ikeiy to be lower 
it is not yet complete the rate of mede ^ rtale population and mos 

than in West Pakistan. The incidence of the working life. The firs 

11 r a Hf-tween the ages of 20 to 40, /.<?., at tl p establishment of 

marked between rue e. vaccination campaigns ana rne 

two Plans emphasized B •• pJ contemplates a shift in emp 

Tospitals and dispensari« ^^ J of a nelwork of dimes wh.ch 

the provision of hospital ‘ and domi dliary treatment. 

wi „ facilitate both earl ^ estim a.ed that approximately half of 
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scale during the span of the Third Plan period. Steps will, however, be taken to 
provide one M.C.H; .worker for each union council for domiciliary advice, care 
and follow-up. In addition, improved institutional facilities will be available at 
rural health centres, maternity and child health centres, and referral hospitals. 




' 15. ' Paucity of trained personnel. The biggest single obstacle to having a large 
health programme is the scarcity of trained personnel,particularly of paramedical 
personnel. During 1964-65 East Pakistan may have as many as 6,700 doctors but 
only about 550 nurses and 147 health visitors. The situation in West Pakistan is 
slightly but not very much better. Continuous and vigorous action is needed to 
improve'the proportion of paramedical personnel in order to utilize fully the 
available institutional facilities and man the additional extension services proposed. 
Towards this end, the training programme provided for in the Third Plan will 
emphasize the expansion and consolidation of existing institutions as well as the 
establishment of new ones for the training of such personnel. 

i 1 . . » 

.16. Rapid growth of population. The present rapid rate of population growth, 
if not effectively and speedily checked, can swallow up in course of time whatever 
progress in living standards is achieved through development plans. To meet this 
challenge, the Third Plan accords a very high priority to family planning within the 
health sector, and includes a family planning programme which in financial terms 
is nine times that in the Second Plan. The family planning programme is discussed 
in detail in Chapter XV. 


Objectives and policies 

17. The health programme of the Third Five-Year Plan is conceived within 
the context of the long-term goal of providing adequate health protection to the 
entire population within the next 20 years. The long-term objective of any Health 
programme must, in broad terms, be to maximise each child’s chances of survival 
at birth, to increase its average life expectancy, and to ensure that it enjoys good 
health throughout its lifetime. These aims are all inter-related; however, the various 
aspects must be given varying emphasis at different stages of a country s develop¬ 
ment. They require not only the promotion of preventive and curative health 
services, but also the creation of basic environmental conditions conducive to 
healthy living. Since availabilities of resources, both human and material, seriously 
limit the speed with which health problems can be solved, the function of planning 
ia health is to establish priorities with an eye on maximising benefits, for a given 
cost. The principles of health policy on which the Third Plan health programme 
has been formulated are enunciated below: 

(a) Ensuring availability of the most essential health services to all members 
of the community; 

, , (b) development of an integrated health service with greater emphasis on 

public health; l’ 
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(c) development of the essential « hich 1 

-tod health organi.nt.on, mai „ ta i„ed; 

all health programmes can be . P , uch as malaria, tuberculosis 

(<f) ignition of the Rwt ttat “rt.^d«^ unti , a satisfactory 
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their 1 integration into the regular ^“ed groups lilte children, 

(,) special health measures for the pro cc '“ ternal and child health 

1 mothers,, and industrial workers, through ™ and industr i a | 
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only for purposes of planning 
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programmes during the third five-year plan 
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emphasis on the formationmud dev op resources in trained manpower 
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19, Malaria eradication programme. A is divided 
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into four operational phases, and every 
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(ii 

l 


• (b) Attack phase. This phase extends from 3 to 4 years during which every 

, roofed structure is sprayed just before the commencement of the transmission 
season of malaria. Malaria cases are located through house to house search and 
given treatment. 

! ‘ (c) Consolidation phase. During this phase, extending from 2 to 3 years, the 

' wholesale spraying of houses is discontinued, but house to house search for malaria 
’ cases and their treatment goes on. 

(d ) Maintenance phase. After the disease has been wiped out from the country, 
the maintenance of the results accomplished becomes the responsibility of the 
normal health services. 

20. The implementation of the malaria eradication programme is super¬ 
vised by an autonomous central policy making organization called the Malaria 
Eradication Board. Two Provincial boards are responsible for the actual execution 
of the programme. Six districts in East Pakistan with a total population of 19 
million have been covered so far by the programme. In West Pakistan, the number 
of districts covered is 22 with a total population of 28.4 million. The results achieved 
under the programme thus far have been quite encouraging. In the districts covered 
to date, it has been observed that the parasitic rate, which is an index of the intensity 
of incidence of malaria, has come down from 20-25 per cent to about 0.4 percent- 

21. During the Third Plan, work under the attack phase will be extended to 
the remaining parts of the country and the entire country is expected to be covered 
by 1970. By the end of the Plan period, four districts in East Pakistan and five in 

fiWest Pakistan will have entered the maintenance phase. All the other districts 
, W in remain under either the consolidation or the attack phases. By the end of the 
Third Plan it is expected that over 20 million of the population will be totally free 
from malaria. For another 45 million, the disease will occur rarely and for the 
rest of the population the parasitic index is expected to decline from the present 
25 per cent to less than four per cent. Since the maintenance phase after the elimi ¬ 
nation of the disease will be the responsibility of the normal health services, it is 
intended, as far as possible, to co-ordinate the malaria eradication programme 
with the development of health services. Pilot projects are being taken up in 
Sheikhupura district of West Pakistan and Dinajpur district of East Pakistan, to 
determine the ways and means of integrating the malaria eradication programme 
with the rural health programme. These pilot projects will also help to assess the 
requirements of technical manpower and physical facilities in areas entering the 
f maintenance phase. 

: i iii ' ■ .;' •’ . • »• •' *'•*• 

, Control of tuberculosis (M ! <• : 

tfji- 22. The eradication of tuberculosis is linked with improvement in the general 
living standards of the people and as such, will take a long time. A master plan 
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“ Mental health 

" 27. The exact incidence of mental illness in the country is not known, but 

according to available evidence it'can be assumed to be fairly high. The incidence 
of psychiatric morbidity is estimated to be nearly 160,000 cases. The last pace of 
industrialization and urbanization has further added to the problem of mental 
ill-health. Existing facilities for the treatment of mental patients in the country 
are inadequate. Measures are proposed during the Third Plan period to increase 
the facilities for the treatment of mental cases. 

Rural health programme 

28. Before the Second Plan period no organized health service was available 
for the vast majority ot the country’s rural population. In 1960a rural health pro¬ 
gramme was initiated contemplating the creation of a network of rural health 
centres, in both Wings of the country. Each rural health centre consists of a pri¬ 
mary unit and 3 sub-centres and provides medical cover to a population of about 
50,000. The Centre provides facilities for medical treatment, maternity and child 
welfare, family planning, environmental sanitation, control of communicable and 
infectious diseases, health education, and the compilation of vital statistics. The 
primary unit is manned by a male and a female doctor, a health visitor, health 
laboratory technicians and other auxiliary staff. 

29. By 1965, there will be approximately 200 rural health centres, 100 in each 
Wing. The health personnel posted to these centres generally find themselves over¬ 
burdened with curative work and have little time to devote to preventive pro¬ 
grammes. To remedy this situation, and to make the programme purposeful and 
meaningful, two pilot areas, one at Sheikhupura in West Pakistan and the other 
at Dinajpur in East Pakistan, have been selected in order to study various approach¬ 
es for developing an integrated health service in the rural areas. These pilot 
projects will also study the implications of integrating the malaria eradication 
programme, the small-pox eradication programme, school health and maternity 
and child care with rural health services. The results are expected to be available 
in 1965-66. 

. 30. During the Third Plan period 200 new rural health centres will be set up 
and 200 existing dispensaries upgraded in West Pakistan to function as rural health 
centres. In addition, it is proposed to provide services at every union council by 
posting one lady health visitor, one sanitarian and one health assistant. A total of 
750 union councils will be covered by these services by 1970. In East Pakistan 260 
rural health centres with 3 sub-centres each will be built in every Thana bringing 
the total to 360 by 1970. All the maternity and child health and B.C.G. activities 
will be carried out.through the rural health programme. In addition, one health 
assistant has been posted at each union council to carry out preventive programme. 
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35. As a first step towards remedying this state of affairs, proposals for linking 
up the rural health centres with medical colleges and referral hospital 
are being worked out. Medical graduates will be rotated during the period of intern¬ 
ship through the rural health centres instead of being posted only at medical college 
hospitals. This step will raise the level of health services and provide an incentive 
for working in these services. Care should be taken, however, to ensure that the 
institutions at the periphery are well equipped and that proper supervision from the 
teaching staff of medical institutions is available to medical graduates and under¬ 
graduates continuously. In addition, it is essential to promote the private sector in 
the rural areas. The Pakistan Medical Association is undertaking a survey and will 
suggest ways and means to promote the dispersal of doctors to rural and semi- 
urban areas. 

36. Medical training which lays much greater emphasis on the curative 
aspect has tended to produce personnel who have little interest in preventive 
medicine. To overcome this shortcoming, courses of medical colleges are being 
reviewed in order to adapt them to the country’s requirements. In this connection 
a full time department of preventive medicine and public health is being started in 
almost all the medical colleges headed by a full time professor. 

37. Postgraduate medical education. The Postgraduate Medical Centre at 
Karachi, which offers courses in basic sciences and some of the clinical subjects 
will be further expanded and improved. A new postgraduate medical centre will 
be set up at Dacca in East Pakistan. The scheme for setting up a school of tropical 
medicine at Dacca which is under implementation will be completed. The Institute 
of Hygiene and Preventive Medicine at Lahore will be improved. With the develop¬ 
ment of facilities for postgraduate training, the position with regard to availability 
of tutorial and other staff for the medical colleges in the country is expected to 
improve considerably. 

38. Training of paramedical personnel. The Third Plan places special emphasis 
on the improvement and expansion of facilities for the training of paramedical 
personnel. New training institutions will be set up and the existing ones expanded. 
In East Pakistan, two training centres for lady health visitors and six training 
centres for nurses will be provided. In West Pakistan, two training centres for health 
assistants will be started. Provision for residential accommodation for nurses has 
been made in the development programme of both East and West Pakistan. 

Medical research 

39. Existing facilities for medical research are inadequate to meet the demands 
of an expanding and developing sector, and need substantial expansion. An element 
of research is inherent in certain development projects included in the Plan. 
Research in the field of medicine and health will receive further impetus in the 
course of the Third Plan period. 
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nutritional diseases like anaemia, goitre, and the like. Research for proteinous food 
and cheap nutrients will be done. Special emphasis will be laid on the education 
and guidance of the masses on nutritional aspects. All community and other health 
workers will, therefore, be trained in practical nutrition. The methods to be em¬ 
ployed for the improvement of nutrition will also be studied by the pilot project 
at Sheikhupura. 

Industrial health 

44. The promotion of industrial health services in the country has not kept 
pace with the rapid growth of industrialization. The health needs of industrial 
workers which deserve special treatment have two aspects: 

(a) Safeguarding the industrial workers from occupational hazards; and 

(b) protection of the local environment from the harmful effects of industrial¬ 
ization. 

45. Unfortunately no proper organization exists at present to look after 
either aspect. The Factories Act, 1934, which is the major piece of legislation 
safeguarding the interests of the industrial workers in relation to their working 
conditions is not being strictly enforced. There is no legislation providing for 
demarcation of areas for setting up industries. The Social Insurance Legislation 
of 1962 provides for insurance against injury, maternity and sickness, but its 
application is still being worked out by the Provinces. Industrial establishments 
have not concerned themselves much with the social and health needs of their 
employees, although there is evidence of a growing realization of their impor¬ 
tance, both as a moral obligation and an economic necessity. More and more 
industries are now providing housing, food and health facilities to their workers. 
During the Third Plan period, laboratories will be set up at Karachi and Dacca 
for conducting research on the health requirements of industrial workers, as a 
prelude to the setting up of a full-fledged industrial health service in the country. 

Maternity and child health services 

46. There are at present about 700 maternity and child health centres in the 
country, 560 in West Pakistan and 140 in East Pakistan. These centres provide 
inter alia health care for children from birth upto 5 years of age. The future policy 
is to provide for maternity and child health services as part of the general health 
services and not in separate maternity and child health centres. Accordingly, there 
is no special provision for maternity and child health services in the Third Plan, 
except for the frontier regions and the special areas. 

School health 

47. School children must be protected through a well-organized health 
service. There are at present 68 school health clinics in both Wings of the country. 
Each school health clinic looks after 5,000 to 8,000 children. During the Third 
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East and West Pakistan; higher training of doctors and paramedical personnel 
abroad; a reorganization of the Provincial Health Departments. 


Private investment 

53. The Plan envisages an investment of Rs. 40 million in the health sector 
by private enterprise. This investment will be forthcoming from philanthropists, 
voluntary welfare agencies and private practitioners. The role played by private 
agencies in the development of health facilities is by no means insignificant but 
unfortunately reliable data on the extent of private effort in this field are not 
available. There is urgent need to undertake a survey of health facilities provided 
by the private sector. Specific measures are also necessary for encouraging private 
investment in health. The Pakistan Medical Association has undertaken to prepare 
an action programme to promote the dispersal of doctors to rural and semi-urban 
areas. 


Financing of health programmes 

54. The development expenditure in the health sector is summarised in 
Table 1. Substantial recurring liability will arise as these programmes are imple¬ 
mented. Some preliminary estimates of the recurring liability have been made which 
are given below. 

(Million Rupees) 

• East West Centre Total 

Pakistan Pakistan 


Total recurring liability 
for the Plan period 131 

Annual recurring liability 
by the last year of the 
Plan 45 


55. The recurring liabilities will keep increasing under the future Plans. 
It is obvious that measures will have to be taken to ensure that these rapidly 
increasing liabilities are satisfactorily met. The Provincial Governments are 
already considering this problem. 


t 

k\ 



128 14 273 

48 5 98 
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DEVELOPMENT EXPEND! 


TABLE 1 

TURK FOR HEALTH AND FAMILY PLANNING <1*65-701 


(Million Rupees) 



East 

Pakistan 

West 

Pakistan 

Centre 

Total 

Public Sector 

221 

190 

3 

414 

i 

Malaria Eradication 

13 

16 

6 

35 

T.B. Control: 

* 

(8) 

(1) 


(i) B.C.G- 






(6) 

(3) 



(ii) Clinics 

(7) 

(5) 

(5) 


(iii) Beds 

80 

75 

11 

l6o 

Family Planning** 

123 

75 

— 

198 

Rural Health Ccnlrer 

68 

62 

28 

158 

Hospital Beds 

129 

62 

38 

229 

Medical Education 





(i) Undergraduate 

(104) 

(62) 



(ii) Postgraduate 

(25) 

-- 

(38) 


Training of Paramedical 

11 

23 

— 

34 

Personnel 





Vital Health Statistics 





Nutrition 





Industrial Health 

15 

44 

11 

/u 

School Health 





Health Education 





Mental Health 





Miscellaneous Schemes 


13 

__ 

13 

Frontier Regions 



13 

13 

Special Areas 

660 

560 

110 

— 

Sub-Total 




40 

DrSvafp Sector 

20 

20 



FI1T41C uvviv* 

Total 

680 

580 

110 

1.370 


♦This is indicated under rural health centres. of the programme is 

BTSt « 

implementation of the plan. 
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TABLE 2 

PHYSICAL TARGETS IN THE THIRD PLAN 



1965 

1970 

Doctors 

Number of Doctors 

Ratio 

Number of Medical Colleges 

15600 

1:7,400 population 

12 

19800 

1:6,600 population. 
14 

Nurses 

Number of Nurses 

Ratio 

Ratio 

Number of Nurses Training Centres 

3600 

1: 9 hospital beds 

1: 32,000 population 

17 + 1* 

5400 

1: 8 hospital beds. 

1:24100 population. 
23 + 1* 

Hospital Beds 

Number of Beds'* 1 * 

Ratio 

Rural Health Centres 

Population covered 

35,500 

1: 3,200 population 

200 

10 million 

48,300 

1:2,300 population. 
860 

50 million. 

Lady Health Visitors 

Number of Lady Health Visitors 

Ratio 

Number of training centres for lady health 
visitors 

1047 

1:115,000 population 

8 

2750 

1: 50,900 population. 

10 

T.B. Control 

T.B. Clinics 

T.B. Beds 

Ratio 

96 

2500 

1: 50 T.B. Deaths 

181 

3450 

1: 35 T. D. Deaths. 


•Postgraduate Training Centre for Nurses. 

••Beds provided under rural health centres programme and attached hospitals for medical 
colleges have been shown here. 
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FAMILY PLANNING 

The Problem 

The population of Pakistan, estimated at over 110 million, exerts a heavy 
pressure on other productive resources. Unemployment and under-employment 
account for a full fifth of the labour force; yet, 45 per cent of the population is 
below the age of fifteen, an indication of the potential increase in the labour force. 
In East Pakistan, where agriculture absorbs a high proportion of the labour force, 
the cultivator holds 3.5 acres on an average. In urban areas alone, dwelling units 
are about a million short of needs. Over four-fifths of the population is illiterate. 
Evidence enough that one of the major impediments to higher standards of living 
is the size of the population itself. 

2. High rates of population growth become in this context a serious problem. 
The rate of growth has accelerated to an estimated 2.6 per cent at present and is 
responsible for a marked dilution in the impact of past economic advances on the 
average man. National income rose by 28 per cent from 1950 to 1960 but this 

' was so nearly offset by population growth, that per capita income increased only 
by Rs. 7/-. During 1960-65 a sharp acceleration in the growth rate of the G.N.P. 
enabled an increase of Rs. 42 in per capita income but this was made possible by 
great national effort which included a doubling of domestic savings between 1960 
and 1965. Besides, sizeable advances in the fields of employment, housing and 
education were unable to reduce the backlogs mentioned earlier. 

3. Moreover, the present 2.6 per cent growth rate of population may well in¬ 
crease in future. Pakistan is in a phase of demographic transition; of declining 
mortality rates unaccompanied by a corresponding decline in fertility. The 
mortality rate is projected to decline from 29 to 15 over the period of the Per¬ 
spective Plan. To prevent a population explosion which may imperil most of the 
targets of the Perspective Plan, from tripling per capita income to universal literacy, 
the Plan assumes that birth rates will decline from 55 to 35. Thus, the growth 
rate in 1985 is expected to decline to 2 per cent and the overall growth rate 

during the period is estimated at 2.6 per cent. 

| 

4. Clearly, if the increases of per capita income postulated in the Perspective 
Plan are to be achieved, a decline in fertility rates is a necessary condition. The 
availability of modern medicines and related health facilities has been and conti¬ 
nues to be the main determinant of the dramatic decline in mortality rates. The 
supply of contraceptive devices and extension of family planning facilities is 

similarly called for if fertility rates are to be contained. 

ir 

■ 
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5. The parallel, however, is limited. The ready response which makes successful 
any effort to combat mortality is not present where efforts are ma e to popu arise 
family planning- In fact, any realistic programme of family planning must an.,- 
ctpa 'e socW distance. Thus, the problem in the held of family planning is pot 
merely to increase the supply of family planning devices but, what is more era , 

£ make family planning acceptable and effective Several related factors stan , , 
the way of the acceptability and effectiveness of family planning. Some of 
are discussed below. 

6 Many couples do not feel the need for family planning. Often enough there 
is a positive desire to have more children, sons in particular, for economic as wd 
as social reasons. The sons arc seen as a form of insurance against.oldage More 
over in the agricultural sector, the sons share the workload fiom uit y * • 
Finally, the high infant mortality rates in themselves become a justificato 
more children as not all are likely to survive. 

7 Secondly, efforts to advise and consult on the methods and benefits of family 
o Juiius a e offen stopped short by a refusal to even discuss what is commonly 
regarded as^ a° delicate matter. This objection, which often acquires a religious 
overtone, is not surprising in a society which is still quite traditional. 

8 Finally, there are the drawbacks in the methods of contraception. In the 
context o?ou; society, contraceptives have to be cheap and simple, as wd las 
effective Even when it docs not suffer from technical defects, a complex con r 
ccptive frequently becomes ineffective upon inexact use and the failure of con ra- 
caption will often decrease the desire to practise birth control. 

9. The success of family planning would seem to require a method 

programmes. 

^"^^^^le^mpOTtai^^f ^i^ily' planning was stressed in tbe First and Second 

Plans^but the Programmes actually^^du;^ 

^ elaborate scheme, estimated to cos, 

Rs. 500 thousand la IP . pla „ Under this sche me, which was 

pu. wo 

-— in 
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planning techniques. A National Research Institute of Family Planning has been 
set up at the Centre to conduct research on various approaches and techniques to 
be employed in the family planning programme. Five research-curn-training insti¬ 
tutes have also been set up in the two provinces of the country. Out of 4,000 family 
planning clinics proposed in the Scheme, 2,750 (1,161 in East Pakistan and 1,589 
in West Pakistan) have been established so far. The total number of old and new 
cases who visited these clinics up to June 1964, was 1.07 million. The present 
attendance at these clinics is, however, very poor and in fact is declining. 

11. The achievements ofthis programme have on the whole fallen much below 
expectations. The allocation was too small to permit adequate supplies and proper 
distribution and the motivational barriers outlined earlier were not consciously 
tackled. Besides, the programme was administered as a normal function of the 
existing health services with the result that doctors and other health personnel 
running these services were over burdened with clinical work and could not give 
adequate attention to family planning. 

The Third Plan Programme 

12. The President himself has taken a keen interest in the population problem 
and has lent his approval to family planning programmes. Pakistan is one of the 
few countries where unstinted political support has been given to programmes of 
population control and considerable research and analysis is being devoted to this 
problem. A separate Division of Family Planning has been created to ensure the 
expeditious implementation of programmes in this field. 

13. A revised scheme for family planning has been prepared which attempts 
to rectify the flaws and draw-backs experienced under the previous scheme. This 
scheme is expected to cost Rs. 280 million when fully executed. The Third Plan 
provides for an allocation of Rs. 166 million for this purpose—Rs. 80 million in 
East Pakistan, Rs. 75 million in West Pakistan and Rs. 11 million for the Centre. 

14. The principal objective of the new programme is to bring down the birth 
fate from 55 per thousand to 45 per thousand. To achieve this target, 20 million co¬ 
uples who represent almost all the women in the reproductive ages in 1970, will be 
induced to practise family planning in one form or another. The scheme is to be 
launched in 36 districts of West Pakistan and 16 districts of East Pakistan during 
the Third Plan period. Two-third of the districts will be covered in the first two 
years and the remaining one-third in subsequent years. Priority will be given to 
those districts where the programme is most likely to be acceptable to the people. 

Motivation 

15. The success of any scheme will depend largely on how well the motivation 
to plan families is created and sustained. To overcome the objections, often vaguely 
conceived, that people may have to family planning, the scheme places great 
reliance on personnel who have the confidence of the people and are available in 
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gramme. The family planning work at these levels will be looked after by a Family 
Planning Supervisor (one for 3 Union Councils) in West Pakistan and Thana 
Family Planning Officer (one for each Thana) in East Pakistan. At the bottom 
of the heirarchy will be the village dai. She will perform such functions as motivat¬ 
ing the people and distributing contraceptives. At the national level the programme 
will be supervised by the Family Planning Commissioner who heads a new Division 
in the Ministry of Health; Labour and Social Welfare to be called the Family 
Planning Division. 

20. The administrative set-up at the Central, Provincial and District levels has 
been considerably strengthened. The scheme provides for 1,000 Family Planning Su¬ 
pervisors in West Pakistan who will work with the Union Council Secretaries. In 
East Pakistan 4Q0 Thana Family Planning Officers have been provided. One general 
assistant, one female assistant and one male assistant will be attached to each 
Thana Family Planning Officer. A total of 50,000 village dais will be employed— 
30,000 in East Pakistan and 20,000 in West Pakistan at the rate of 1 dai for 2 
villages or 1,600 population in East Pakistan and one dai for two villages in 
West Pakistan. About 2,400 part-time family planning doctors at the rate of 6 for 
each Tehsil in West Pakistan and 3 for each Thana in East Pakistan will be regis¬ 
tered and appointed for the purpose of T.U.D. insertions and clinical sterilization. 


Clinics 

21. The scheme provides for the establishment of 37 whole-time urban clinics, 
in West Pakistan and 16 in East Pakistan, and 718 part-time clinics, 400 in East 
Pakistan and 318 in West Pakistan. The clinics will concentrate mainly on I.U.D. 
insertions. The part-time clinics will be housed in existing health institutions and 
are meant for the use of family planning doctors. Each whole-time urban clinic 
will have one lady doctor, one health visitor, one family planning counsellor and 
one female medical attendant. The scheme aims at 1.5 million I.U.D. insertions 
and 90,000 vasectomies/ligations from 1965-66 to 1969-70. 

Transport 

22. To secure adequate mobility and accessibility, a total of 345 jeeps will be 
procured for use by the family planning units. One jeep will be provided for each 
Tehsil and District Headquarters in West Pakistan and every two Thanas in East 
Pakistan. 

if 

Training programme 

23. (a) Under the scheme, 150 lady doctors, lady health visitors and trained 
midwives from each Province will be imparted 10 days training in lamily planning 
techniques and motivational aspects. These medical and paramedical personnel 
will then train the lady doctors, lady health visitors and midwives in their respective 

u: Tehsils/Thanas. 
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Administration, Training and Research 
Central Headquarter 

National Research Institute of Family Planning 
Provincial Headquarters 
Distt. Headquarters 

Allowance to Medical Supdts. Civil Surgeons and 
Distt. Health Officers 

Additional Staff for Distt. Health Officers and 
Civil Surgeons/Medical Supdts. 

Family Planning Supervisors in West Pakistan 

Thana Family Planning Officers in East Pakistan 

Allowances to Union Council Secretaries in West 
Pakistan 

Additional Staff for Thana Development Offices 
in East Pakistan 

Training 

Research-cura-Training 
Contingencies (not elsewhere foreseen) 

Total: 

Materials & Incentives 
Jeeps 
Publicity 
Mobile Units 

IUD Fee and Family Planning Doctors 

Vasectomies/Tubeligations 

Grants 

Contraceptives 
Urban Clinics 

Existing Mobile Units/Touring Training Team 
Family Planning Allowance to Part-time Family 
Planning Doctors . 

Equipment and Contingencies for Part-time Clinics 
Salaries to Dais 

Total: 

Administration, Training and Research 
Material and Incentives 




(Million rupees) 

East 

Pakistan 

West 

Pakistan 

Centre 

Total 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 


- 

3.31 

3.31 

— 

— 

2.65 

2.65 

2.22 

1.91 

— 

4.13 

2.03 

4.51 

— 

6.54 

0.16 

0.35 

— 

0.51 

1.64 

3.53 

— 

5.17 

— 

26.54 

— 

26.54 

11.55 

—- 

— 

11.55 

— 

4.62 

— 

4.62 

17.16 

— 

— 

17.16 

4.39 

3.90 

; — 

8.29 

1.00 

1.00 

— 

2.00 

1.50 

1.50 

0.75 

3.75 

41.65 

47.86 

6.71 

96.22 

6.54 

6.65 


13.19 

6.13 

6.13 

— 

12.26 

1.27 

2.87 

\ — 

4.14 

10.88 

10.87 

— 

21.75 

2.25 

2.25 

— 

4.50 

_ 

—. 

4.30 

4.30 

37.50 

37.50 

— 

75.00 

2.79 

3.95 

— 

6.74 

0.67 

0.47 

— 

1.14 

3.50 

3.07 

_ 

6.57 

i 1.21 

0.95 

— 

2.16 

21.87 

14.58 

— 

36.45 

94.61 

88.29 

4.30 

188.20 

41.65 

47.86 

6.71 

96.22 

94.61 

88.29 

4.30 

188.20 

136 26 

137.15 

11.01 

284.42 


Grand Total: 

















































CHAPTER XVI 


SOCIAL WELFARE 

Development entails wide spread social changes which in turn affect the 
institutional frame-work of the society, its cultural patterns, and the social attitudes 
of different groups. When a society is confronted with the difficult task of choosing 
between emerging and old values, social tensions are bound to arise. A primary 
aim of development strategy should be to minimize these social tensions and to 
ensure a smooth and harmonious social and cultural transition. 

II. SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND NEEDS 

2. Social problems and needs in Pakistan are many and varied both in nature 
and extent. Some, like the breaking up of the family and with it of the traditional 
system of life, pertain mainly to rapid urbanisation. Others such as economic 
inequalities, physical incapacities relate to the need for intensive capital formation 
and acquisition of skills in a rapidly developing economy. Still others such as 
cultural conflicts and mental and emotional disorders arise from the challenge of 
adaptation and adjustment that must be faced in times of rapid socio-economic 
change. The by-products of the un-solved social problems are the economically 
deprived and physically disturbed persons. They handicap national development 
and burden the society. 

3 . As should be seen some of these factors and the problems arising from 
them have existed for ages (beggary, poverty, ignorance, disease, destitution, prosti¬ 
tution etc.), while others have cropped up as a result of change in the social structure 
and the attitudes and aspirations of people brought in by rapid economic and 
physical developments, an expanding communication system, educational advance¬ 
ment and the desire for emancipation of groups like women, students and employees 
in offices and industrial and commercial establishments. Besides, there are social 
needs which remain unmet in other areas of social development namely education, 
health and housing because of the shortage of resources. It is important to meet 
these needs for achieving comprehensive development, increasing productivity 
and promoting cohesiveness and health of the family and the community. 

4 . It has not been possible to quantify social problems and needs fully uptil 
now despite good efforts, because of their enormity and variety and because of the 
paucity of social researchers. However, with the information and data available, it 
is estimated that nearly 40,000 physical units of various sizes are required to be 
established in the country in order to meet all the social problems and needs. It is 
not possible to resolve all these problems in a span of five years. So it is proposed 
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„ rlv i 53 8 physical units covering practically every type of needed 
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breakdowns in Annexure II. 

III. PROGRESS DURING FIRST TWO PLANS 

5. Social Welfare activity has been growing 
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welfare has grown to about 4,000 as against 200 in 1955. However, the standard 
of services in these agencies is still low, a large number of them is confronted with 
organisational and financial problems. Moreover, due to the transfer of the central 
schemes to the Provincial Governments, a number of central schemes requiting 
establishment of model projects and pilot programmes, particularly in the field 
of child and family welfare^delinquency, training and rehabilitation of the socially 
and physically handicapped could not be undertaken in the Second Plan period 
for non-provision of funds in the annual budgets of the Provincial Governments. 
All these unimplemented programmes are proposed to be carried over to the 
Third Plan. 


IV. POLICY OBJECTIVES 

9. The specific objectives of the Third Five-Year Plan in the field of social 
welfare will be: 

(a) to promote development process by reaching people and involving them 
in development tasks; 

(b) to consolidate and expand existing preventive, curative and rehabilitative 
social services at all levels; 

(c) to initiate new programmes to meet un-tackled needs and problems of 
individuals, families and communities. 

10. In the First Plan period social work was mostly located in the Central 
Government offices and voluntary agencies of a national character. During the 
Second Plan it was proposed to be organized at the provincial and local levels 
but could only get down to the provincial level. In the Third Plan period, it is 
considered necessary to organise it in all the local bodies where it really belongs 
and where it is most beneficial. Thus, social service activity will form a regular 
function of the local bodies/basic democracies institutions both in urban and rural 
areas as envisaged in the Basic Democracies Ordinance. The organisational and 
administrative structure of the Provincial and Central Governments and voluntary 
agencies will be streamlined and strengthened. Besides governmental financing, 
every effort will be made to mobilize funds to meet social needs. Institutions like 
Zakat, Auqaf, Sadaqat, Khairat will be utilised to organise Community Chests 
Trusts and Charity Funds. 

V. SIZE, PRIORITIES AND TARGETS 

11 . It is proposed to consolidate and expand the on-going programmes and 
initiate new ones by undertaking pilot projects in the several specialised fields of 
social welfare services in all parts of the country including the rural areas. Some 
of these programmes are also intended to be model demonstrations to the voluntary 
agencies and the local bodies in their specific areas, so that these agencies can 
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Council of Social Welfare and the Directorate of Social Welfare are working as 
separate bodies. Besides, the subjects of medical social work, social services for 
the physically handicapped and delinquents are dealt with in Departments of 
Health, Education and Home respectively. An arrangement to ensure co-ordination, 
supervision and evaluation of the entire work in the field of social welfare is 
urgently required in West Pakistan. 

17. Social Work administrative units are proposed to be set up in the Basic 
Democracies institutions at sub-divisional levels in East Pakistan (58 units) and 
at district headquarters in West Pakistan (51 units) to take social work down to 
the people. These local body units will initiate and organise, control and supervise 
all kinds of social welfare services envisaged in the Third Plan within their jurisdic¬ 
tions. These units will be staffed by trained social workers. 

18. Co-ordination of policies, plans and programmes,research and investiga¬ 
tion, training and evaluation will be sought at all levels—local, provincial and 
national. 

19. The Second Plan required that National and Provincial Councils of Social 
Welfare should function as advisory bodies to the respective governments. These 
bodies function as such in the Central Government and in East Pakistan. The 
West Pakistan Social Welfare Council, however, functions as an autonomous 
executive body. Some means will have, therefore, to be found to ensure proper 
collaboration between the West Pakistan Council of Social Welfare and the Pro¬ 
vincial Departments concerned. 

Research and Publications 

20. The First and Second Plan recommended that due emphasis should be 
laid on systematic investigation, research and publications to provide factual 
knowledge about various aspects of social welfare for realistic planning and to 
facilitate education and training in social work. But nothing tangible was achieved 
in this respect. A specific programme of research and investigation has, therefore, 
been included in the Third Plan period. Also, social work will be given the widest 
possible publicity. Nucleus Research Centres will be established under the Central 
Ministry and Provincial Directorates/Councils and the University Departments 
of Social Work. In all 17 research projects will be undertaken (East Pakistan 10; 
West Pakistan 2; Centre 5). These will cover major social problems including those 
of orphans, beggars, vagrants, prostitutes, blind, deaf, dumb, delinquents, mentally 
deficient and the like. Results of the research studies will be published regularly. 

Training 

21. The demand for social workers for employment in social welfare agencies 
and related fields of activity like health (family planning in particular), housing* 
labour and education is increasing. Existing departments of social work in the 
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in the President’s Ordinance of Basic Democracies promulgated in 1959. It was 
for this reason that a scheme known as ‘Social Services under Basic Democracies’ 
was required to be formulated by the Provincial Governments for implementation 
during the Second Plan period. An adhoc allocation of Rs. 35 million was made 
in the Second Plan for this specific scheme. The scheme could not, however, be 
formulated mainly because the organisational and administrative structure of the 
Basic Democracies Institutions was evolving slowly. Some of these organisational 
problems have been overcome by now. 

27. The total need for establishing Rural Social Service Units in the Third 
Plan is estimated at 5,400 units—(each unit can cover about 15,000 people). But 
in view of the limited human and material resources, it is proposed to establish 
only 500 social service units in the first instance (East Pakistan 300; West Pakistan 
200). High priority will be given to this programme because of its promotional and 
developmental benefits. Funds will be provided from the Works Programme. 

Professional and Financial Assistance to Voluntary Social Service Agencies 

28. ( a ) This is an on-going programme and continues to be the major res¬ 
ponsibility of the Central Ministry. 

(b) Nearly 4,000 bonafide social welfare agencies (East Pakistan 2,500; West 
Pakistan 1,500) will be working in the field at all levels—local, provincial and 
national by the end of the Second Plan period. Quite a large number of agencies 
is expected to enter the field during the Third Plan period. Not all of them, how¬ 
ever, are given financial help or professional guidance. So far, 600 agencies have 
received monetary grants and 1,000 have received guidance. A substantial increase 
over previous financial allocation for private agencies is being made in the Third 
Plan so as to provide a large number of them with financial assistance and pro¬ 
fessional consultation. 

(c) National and Provincial Councils of Social Welfare were organised in the 
First Plan period to register agencies, give professional consultation and grant 
financial assistance to these agencies. At present most of the voluntary agencies 
are multi-functional. They cover a wide range of activities: relief measures; financial 
help; protection, care and training of orphans and widows; industrial homes; 
schools, libraries, adult education centres; family planning clinics, maternity 
homes, health centres; recreational activities for children. Only a few undertake 
specialised services for the socially and physically handicapped for which there is 
a great and urgent need. These will continue to function during the Third Plan 
period. Private agencies would be encouraged to improve the scope of their activi¬ 
ties, raise their presently low service standards by employment of trained social 
workers as well as by getting their own workers trained. 
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All the three agencies need help and assistance which should be allorded in the 
form of substantial grants. The Board of Secondary Education, Karachi has an 
ambitious youth work project in hand, namely ‘National Youth Centre.’ This 
project will be duly assisted under the Third Plan. 


Family Welfare Services 

32; It is necessary to organise specific family welfare services for the preser¬ 
vation of the family institution against disintegrating forces released by rapid and 
large-scale urbanisation. The programme for family welfare services will include 
the initiation and organisation of family case work services, family counselling, 
social education of families, mother’s clubs, socio-economic centres or industrial 
homes for women. In all 24 units will be organised in the Third Plan (6 in East 
Pakistan and 18 in West Pakistan). Voluntary welfare agencies like the All Pakistan 
Women’s Association will be supplementing the service substantially. 

Medical Social Work 

33. The usefulness of medical social work is recognised throughout the 
world for its preventive and curative benefits. It cuts returns to hospitals; prevents 
spread of disease and breakdowns in patient’s family; makes medical treatment 
more meaningful and effective; undertakes rehabilitation of the patients; motivates 
community action for the benefit of patients; and undertakes patient’s after-care. 
It is an ongoing plan programme. Uptil now 24 projects have been organised in 
as many hospitals against a total need for 650 such units. Another 60 new units 
will be established in the Third Plan: 30 in each of the two provinces. 

School Social Work 

34. Social work is practised both in primary and secondary settings. One 
of the important secondary settings, where it should form an integral part of total 
activity, is the school. In many schools, however, the teachers are so over-worked 
and so much under-paid that they do not take any interest in the child’s life beyond 
giving him book lessons and do not look into the problems of absentism, failures, 
truancy, gangsterism, delinquency, parents resistance or apathy with a view to help 
and guide the child. Some of the parents are cither loo busy or are lacking in the 
ability to take proper care of the child. Thus, the home-school relationship, which 
is of vital importance to the school child, is not established. In view of these con¬ 
siderations, it is proposed to establish a new service known as ‘school social work’ 
in secondary schools, colleges and universities. It is intended to appoint trained 
social workers, conversant with specialised case-work and group work skills and 
techniques, in the educational institutions to help and guide the students in their 
educational life; to prevent breakdown in their school career; to find economic 
assistance when needed; to help in the development of their personalities and in 
home adjustments; to facilitate teacher’s work; to promote parent-teacher relation¬ 
ships and to prevent truancy and delinquency among students. Nearly 40 units 
will be established in an equal number of schools and colleges in East Pakistan. 

t 
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37. Amongst these & roU P*’° ? ndcnt and unprotected children and 
Care of the unfortunate, neg e * socia] serviceS an d religious obligations 
adolescents is perhaps one of the sub _ con tinent. But the conditions of 

that have continued for oentunw i ^ impro ve d during the last decade under 
service are far from satis ac opi. . thought and practice. But adequate 

the influence of professional S0Cia ' an opportunity to the individual 

functioning of these institutions so a P P responsible citizen and 

.orphan to develop himself into needs to be blended 

an economically productive um ’ ‘ . dtizens out of these unfortunate persons, 

with scientific methodology to make g , d ‘ fund - C ollection through 

The stigma of tlie ‘orphanages,’ its feasts , uniforms , 
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singing orphans’ must go. As a step towards that two provincial Governments 
have already set up Training Institutes for Child Welfare with initial financial and 
technical assistance from UNICEF to train workers for the orphanages. The 
training programme of these institutes will be further enhanced and continued in 
the Third Plan period. 

38. The ‘Orphanages’ need to be converted into healthy and happy homes 
and training centres for the children instead of being mere abodes for the unfor¬ 
tunate and neglected. There are nearly 500 known orphanages in the country 
running on a voluntary basis. The number of their inmates varies between 40 to 
400 per orphanage. Very few of these agencies, however, provide dignified living, 
education and training to the unfortunate orphans. It will need money and effort 
to change their operating conditions. The Councils’ programme of financial 
assistance and professional help of these institutions will continue in the Third 
Plan as well. But the consultation part of it will be intensified and supplemented 
by regular inspection and supervision by field officers. The model institutions to 
be set up by the Government will provide field-training in child welfare work to 
social workers in collaboration with and under the guidance and supervision of the 
Training Institutes for Child Welfare set up in the Second Plan period. ‘Special 
Committees’ are recommended to be organised under the Directorates of Social 
Welfare to specifically manage and supervise the affairs of the orphanages in each 
province. The committee may comprise a senior government official of the Direc¬ 
torate, representatives of the orphanages, voluntary social workers and indus¬ 
trialists. A number of orphanages is run by the Provincial Government in East 
Pakistan. A beginning was made to improve conditions in these institutions during 
the Second Plan period. This work will be continued in the Third Plan period. 

Widows 

39. By and large widows in our society are looked after by the relatives: the 
widows’ parents or in-laws or the grown-up children. Sometimes a community 
may also take care of the older widows. Young widows are helped to re-marry. 
Still a number of illiterate women, especially in the middle-age group, often go 
without support. Some of them are unable to work even as domestic servants to 
earn a living. Most of them can be helped and trained to be self-supporting. Social 
Assistance programmes for such widows were included in the Second Plan but 
remained unimplemented for lack of funds. A number of projects for the protection, 
care, training and rehabilitation of the widows without support will be initiated 
by the Government under the Directorates of Social Welfare. These pilot projects 
will serve as models to the private organisations for undertaking large-scale services. 

Old-aged 

40. The family or the community usually assumes responsibilities for the 
dependent old-aged person. But many have none to care for them and become 
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programmes will comprise education (in Braille for the blind) and vocational 
training in simple professions. Foreign assistance from UNICEF and some other 
international agencies will also be sought. 

The Blind 

43. According to surveys and approximations made by different experts 
and agencies in the field there are about 500,000 blind persons in the country. .But 
there are only three institutions of note capable of having nearly 50 to 60 persons 
at a time. These institutions provide boarding, lodging, education, vocational 
training, work and employment opportunities for the blind. Limited number of 
day-scholars are also accepted. Besides, a good number of blind males are pro¬ 
tected and trained in religious ‘maktabs’ and mosques as ‘Hafiz-i-Quran’. Exper¬ 
ience has shown that through training and education the blind persons can earn a 
reasonable living. But the existing training facilities being inadequate, their employ¬ 
ment becomes difficult. Therefore, provision of intensive training, sheltered work¬ 
shops and commercial centres is also needed. It is believed that blindness is still on 
the increase in the country due to lack of personal hygiene and health education 
amongst the masses and inadequate hospital and clinical facilities for treatment of 
eye diseases. Measures will be taken under the Health sector to cure eye-diseases 
and prevent blindness. Location, training and rehabilitation of the blind will con¬ 
tinue to be dealt by the Social Welfare sector. Facilities (like tailoring, leather 
works, weaving, button making/etc.) in the existing institutions will be strengthened 
and another 27 (East Pakistan 17; West Pakistan 10) integrated schools/institutions 
for the blind will be established by the Provincial Governments during the Third 
Plan period. The collaboration of private agencies working in the field would be 
sought particularly to facilitate location of the blind and their rehabilitation. 

Deaf and Dumb 



44. By now six centres for the deaf and dumb have been established, 4 in 
East Pakistan and 2 in West Pakistan. These centres provide training in different 
trades and vocations. Experience has shown this category of the handicapped 
persons to be most trainable and capable of becoming economically productive. 
It is proposed to continue this programme in the Third Plan period. Another 5 
institutes (East Pakistan 2; West Pakistan 3) for the deaf and dumb will be estab¬ 
lished at centrally located places. ' 

r .... * *■ * . T . . * 

Social Services for the Disabled 

45. Existing services for the disabled are insignificant. Although no survey 
has so far been carried out about the population of the crippled and disabled in 
the country, their number is estimated to be large enough to justify the establish¬ 
ment of 5 institutions/sheltered workshops with extension services for rehabilita¬ 
tion (East Pakistan 4; West Pakistan 1) during the Third Plan period. It is proposed 
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the Central Ministry of Social Welfare and later transferred to Provincial Govern¬ 
ments. But none of these except the last mentioned have been undertaken for 
lack of funds. There is a total need of nearly 315 service units of, about 100 cases 
each for delinquents in the country as a whole. But resources are limited. Only 18 
social service units for delinquents (East Pakistan 13 and West Pakistan 5) com¬ 
prising juvenile courts, remand homes, training and rehabilitation centres, proba¬ 
tion and after-care services will be established in the Third Plan period. 

Social Assistance Units 

49. A programme for providing social assistance to individuals and families 
without support or any means or livelihood like the unemployed, the indigent, the 
needy, the diseased, the neglected and the dependent is necessary for preventing 
them from joining the corps of beggars. An essential concomitant of this pro¬ 
gramme is provision of case work services through which rehabilitation of the 
assisted individuals and families becomes possible. Twenty nine social assistance 
units (East Pakistan 17; West Pakistan 12) will be established during the Third 
Plan period in big cities. It is suggested that full utilisation of the religious institu¬ 
tions of Auqaf, Zakat and other charities should be made for mobilisation of 
financial resources to supplement the programme. 

Staff Welfare Services 

50. Another group of people which has not been duly provided with social 
welfare services comprises the bulk of government employees. Government is the 
largest employer in the country. It has to provide a model to industrial, commer¬ 
cial and other employers by providing adequate facilities for education, health, 
housing, transport, recreation and training to its employees. Consideration needs 
to be given to the institution of social security system for government employees. 
The activities of the existing staff welfare and benevolent funds in the respective 
governments can be enhanced and strengthened to provide needed social services. 
It is proposed to establish nearly 20 service units like community centres, consu¬ 
mers’ stores, industrial homes for women and recreational centres for children 
and youth under the Central Government. The Provincial Governments will 
continue and expand their existing programmes. 

International Co-operation 

51. Technical co-operation and assistance has been received in the public 
and private sectors from the United Nations (UNBSA, UNICEF, etc.), and other 
international agencies. Most of it has been in the form of equipment, transport 
and supplies from UNICEF for the specific programmes of ‘urban community 
development* and 'child welfare* as well as from UNBSA in the form of consultative 
services of social work experts. Such assistance will be negotiated a nd channelised 
through proper departmental and ministerial authorities. Experience has shown 
that otherwise assistance is likely to be delayed or denied. 
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ANNEXUREI 

FINANCIAL ALLOCATION FOR SOCIAL WELFARE 

(By Executing Authorities and Regions) 

\ (Million Rupees) 


SI.' 

No. 

Sub-Sector 

East 

Pakistan 

West 

Pakistan 

Centre 

Private 

i 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 - 

1. 

Administration 

1.10 

0.75 

— 

— 

1.85 

2. 

Research and Publication 

0.50 

0.40 

— 

— 

0.80 

3. 

Training 

2.60 

2.50 

— 

— 

5.10 

4. 

Urban Community Development 

* 

7.50 

— 

— 

7.50 

5. 

Social Services for Rural Communities 

* 

* 

— 

— 

* 

6. 

Financial and Professional Assistance to 
Voluntary Agencies, Universities, 

Colleges 


3.50 

20.00 


23.50 

7. 

Social Services for Children 

4.80 

4.00 

— 

5.00 

13.80 

8. 

Social Services for Youth 

— 

0.50 

— _ 

2.00 

2.50 

9. 

Social Services for Families 

4.00 

3.00 

— 

5.00 

12.00 

10. 

Medical Social Work 

1.50 

1.50 

— 

. —• 

3.00 

11. 

School Social Work 

2.00 

— 

— 

— 

2.00 

12. 

Recreational Services for Masses 

* 

* 

— 

— 

❖ 

13. 

Social Services and Model Institutions 
for Social and Economically Handi¬ 
capped 

22.50 

6.75 

_ 

18.00 

47.25 

14. 

Social Services and Model Institutions 
for Physically Handicapped 

14.50 

6.00 

— 

10.00 

30.50 

15. 

Social Services for Delinquents 

7.50 

2.00 

— 

— 

9.50 

16. 

Social Assistance Units 

* 

* 

— 

— 

♦ 

17. 

Staff Welfare Services 

— 

— 

5.00 

— 

5.00 

18. 

Carry over from the Second Plan with 
Capital Costs only 

5.00 

1.60 

— 

— 

6.60 


Total: 

66.00 

40.00 

25.00 

40.00 

171.00 


^Financial allocations for these programmes have been provided under the Works Programme. 
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annexure II 


PHYSICAL TARGETS OF SOCIAL WELFARE SERVICES 


SI. 

No. 


Sub-Sector 


1 


1. Administration 

2. Research and Publication 

3. Training 

4. Urban Community Development 

5. Social Services for Rural Communities 

6 Financial and Professional Assistance to Volun¬ 
tary Agencies, Universities, Colleges 

7. Social Services for Children 

8. Social Services for Youth 

9. Social Services for Families 

10. Medical Social Work 

11. Recreational Services for Masses 

12. School Social Work 

13 Social Services and Model Institutions for 
3 ' Socially and Economically Handicapped 

14. Social Services and Model Institutions for the 
Physically Handicapped 

15. Social Services for Delinquents 

16. Social Assistance Units 

17. Staff Welfare Services 

Total: 


East 

’akistan 

West 

Pakistan 

Centre 

Total j 

3 

4 

5 

6 

58 

51 

1 

110 ‘ 

10 

2 

5 

17 

18 

17 

— 

35 

*50 

70 

— 

120 

*300 

♦200 

— 

*500 

_ 

—. 

400 

400 

12 

22 

— 

34 

1.7 

12 

— 

29 

6 

18 

— 

24 

30 

30 

— 

60 

*17 

*12 

— 

*29 

40 

— 

— 

40 

18 

15 

— 

33 

25 

15 

— 

40 

13 

5 

— 

18 

♦17 

*12 

— 

*29 

— 

— 

20 

20 

631 

481 

426 

1538 


•Financial allocations for these programmes have beerMprovidedmider the Works Programme. 
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CHAPTER XVII . . . , . 

WATER AND POWER 

1. Development of Pakistan’s water and power resources is an integral part 
of the rapid progress being planned for agriculture and industry during the Third 
Plan period. At these early stages of economic growth, investments, and the return 
on them, depend very largely on whether an adequate and timely supply of water 
is available to agriculture, and whether there is sufficient low-cost power to lead 
industrial development. The importance of water and power facilities, therefore, 
cannot be overstressed. 


WATER DEVELOPMENT 

2. The present position and the resource potential of water are quite different 
for the two Provinces. In East Pakistan, a flat deltaic area with a network of some 
of the world’s largest rivers, there is always either too much water on the land or 
too little. In West Pakistan, which is largely an arid land overlaid with an elaborate 
network of canals, there is seldom enough water, and the thin spreading of water 
on flat alluvial lands with poor natural drainage has added to the problems of 
salinity, alkalinity, and waterlogging. Effective use of water, therefore, raises 
different types of problems which must be treated separately in each of the two 
Provinces—flood control and drainage in the summer and irrigation in the winter 
for East Pakistan, and storage, groundwater irrigation, and treatment of water¬ 
logging and salinity in West Pakistan. 

WATER DEVELOPMENT—WEST PAKISTAN 
Resource Potential and Problems 

3. Out of the total land area of nearly 200 million acres in West Pakistan, 
only about 40 million acres are cultivated and 27 million acres are presently 
irrigated from an immense network of canals which runs throughout the Indus 
Basin, and from wells which tap a large underground aquifer. In spite of this 
extensive irrigation system, the cropped area is overextended and water remains 
a limiting factor in the growth of agriculture; its scarcity is a major reason for 
increasing salinity, poor yields and low cropping intensities. 

4. Fortunately, however, there is a large potential for expanding the supply 
of water. At least 25 million acres feet (MAF) measured at the irrigation water 
course head of surface-water, can be added to the 60 MAF now being used. To 
capture this potential, most of which flows to the sea, it will be necessary to modify 
and enlarge canals and to erect surface storage facilities. Many of these projects 
will be difficult, time consuming and costly, but during the course of twenty years 
or so, such development will be possible. 
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5. Of perhaps even greater potential, Uthe^water^svelopmentth^wtt » 

from th© aquifer winch underlies muc o e canal and r iver seepage, is j! 

voir, which has,been filled by ram ^ R . g estimated that, in 1964, some | 

one of the great natural resour groundwater inventories, begun on 

8 MAF of groundwater was used. Comp g finaL wllile ffo quality 

an intensive basis only a few years ago, are hvarea preliminaryanalyses 

and iiseability of this } 

•for the .963 Master PlanJndicated that indicate that a \ 

mately be available for irrigation pnrpos . reco vered from river seepage 

substantial volume of additional groun wa er . ^ ns are that this added re¬ 
induced by pumping in areas .tear the rivals. $ome lwo . tK irds 

charge may amount to as muc ^ availability. However, at this 

constitutes a new addition o the £ ^ has bee „ uss . d in the water 

stage of investigation a volun i a( jd to the total volume 

budget in Table Induced seepage from oniy in periods 

of eawss'surfece^'o^aniTtf wnal^capacides^are^ad^pate.JMaximuin 

KtST™SSS groumiwater recovery, the ultimate annua, 

supply may be as high as 125 MAF. • 

IRRIGATION WATER POTENTIAL WEST PAKISTAN 
n985V water Course Availability ••• n 


Ultimate (1985) 


L> IN W i W ^ ^ - ----- 

Water Course Availability 
From Surface Water 
From Ground Water •••. 
1959/60 Water Course Availability 
From Surface Water 
Per cent of Potential 
1964/65 Water Course Availability 
From Surface Water 
From Ground Water 
Per cent of Potential 
1969/70 Water Course Availability 
From Surface Water 
From Ground Water 
Per cent of Potential 


li 1 

115 MAF/yr 
(75 MAF) 
(40 MAF) 

• 58 MAF/yr 
(58 MAF) V. ’ 
50% , 

68 MAF/yr 
(60 MAF) 

(8 MAF) 
59% 

90 MAF/yr 
(62 MAF) 
(28 MAF) 
78% 


! t'er cent m a 

—^r-Fhe water availabilities are based on certain 

as well as future productivity of ground waters. 

Water Development under Second Plan 

6. In West Pakistan the substantial P ro ®^ S ^ flatly improved 1 agricultural 
Second Plan period has been a major ac °‘'“ deve i opme nt of over 8 million 

performance. Work was begun on^reclmnttho (WAPDA > 

gross acres. Of this, tlic million acres in the northern zone of 

pr „Vidcd about 3^o"eclamation Project area of 1.2 

about 2,000 public tubewells are in use. After the third year of ope- 
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ration, cropping intensities in the region were up about 25 to 30 per cent, crop 
yields were up by about 25 per cent, and the water table, which originally was 
damagingly high, was lowered about 7 feet. Such reclamation and development 
results provided considerable hope for the future. 

7. A second important, and indeed surprising, element in recent water 
development has been the large increase in water supplies that has come from 
privately installed tubewells. Over 30,000 of these wells have been installed to 
date, and it is estimated that they helped supplement water on some 3 million 
irrigated acres by providing an additional 5.0 MAF of water. This water, as in the 
case, of that from the public tubewells, has been of special importance since its 
supply is independent of rainfall and river flow, and it is available at critical times 
during the agricultural production period. 



fi 



8. In addition to the groundwater development during the Second Plan, 
there has been substantial progress on surface diversions. Irrigation work begun 
by the Irrigation Department was continued by the Agricultural Development Cor¬ 
poration (ADC) on some .1.8 million commanded acres in the Ghulam Mohammad 
and Gudu Barrage commands of the southern zone. Numerous other smaller irriga* 
t*on projects were also undertaken outside the Indus Basin which accounted, for 
another 1.5 million acres. (See Table 2.) .In total, therefore, irrigation water avail¬ 
ability Was increased by over 15 per cent during the period. 

TABLE 2 

GROSS AREAS SERVED BY IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION PROJECTS 
DURING THE SECOND AND THIRD PLANS 


Name of the Project 


Completed Schemes: . . 

Rechna Doab (SCARP 1) 

.. Rawal Dam . ' 

Sub-Total: 

Continuing Schemes: 

Chaj Doab (SCARP 2) 
Gudu 

Warsak Canal 
Taunsa with Extension 
Thai 

Kurram Garhi 
Ghulam Mohammad 
?•' Small Dams 
. , Small Schemes: 

(a) Quetta Region 

(b) Frontier Region 

(c) Others 
Flood Regulation 

Sub-Total: % 



: Gross Served Area 


Second Plan : 1-** 

Third Plan 


Old 


Old 

.New 

(already 

New 

(already 

Area 

•cultivated) 

Area 

cultivated) 


Area 

• . - 

Area - 

. .. ..... 

.Thousand Acres.,.’.,. 

’ ... 

-• 200 

800 

_ 

- - 

4 

- 8 

— 


204 

808 

— 


100 

300 

200 

1,500 

— 

. 500 

376 

1,500 . 

5 

10 

75 

— 

67 

400 

183 

700 

... 250 

— 

350 

— 

— . 

60 

84 

52 

700 

600 

. 350 

. 200 

— 

20 

— 

51 

— 

600 

— * 

1,200 


500 

— 

1,000 

1,122 

2,990 

1,618 

6,203 
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TABLE 2— conld. 

New Schemes: 

BandaTanda ' . 

Karachi Irrigation 
Kltanpur.... ' 

• Talli Tangi/BabarKatch 

Naulang 

Nara Pumping 

Mianwali Lift Irrigation 

Gomal 

Nari and Tali 

Other Schemes 

Private Tubewells 

Northern Zone, Drainage & Reclamation 
Southern Zone, Drainage & Reclamation 

Sub-Total: 

Total : 


500 


2,500 


44 

20 

30 

40 

120 

60 

50 

1,000 

1,000 


20 

15" 

70 


-• ' 1 


500 

1,826 


2,500 


6,298 


2,364 


150. 


50 

4,000 

4,600 

2,500 

11,405 


fe I 


W i 

|G 


R 

A v f 


3,982 


17,608 ]f 


- - ~ • . u + r.f the Second Plan has been unprecedented 

9. A significant accomplishment of information 0 n the Province. 

increase in. hydrologic, e ^™%“i s ^7cientisB in several different agencies 

- - -—- 

-crater development. - p ak istan watc r development 

10. The substantial progress poteatia l that still exists, is not ■ 

during the Second Plan, an | ve p cerl answered. Many importan 

intended to imply that all of public and private water 

issues arc yet unresolved, sue a P adwater and sur face water for alkalinity . 

ibr from " and the worid ' s 

fading experts during the Third and later Plans. 

Objectives and Strategy for the Third P '“ ^ J prob lems and the remaining 

11. It is against the past progress, die pre ^ perspective P , a „ 

potential outlined above for West P«*^£ d terms , the Third Plan 

::S” ? 

■ -——■" 
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/ will allow a greater proportion of the river flow to be utilized, and to increase the 
;Vinvestigation, research, engineering, co-ordination and master planning efforts 
fe- required to provide an adequate technical and economic base for later and more 
|p. difficult surface water and saline-groundwater development. These objectives are 
m-designed to provide the most rapid possible development of the water potential and 
I;- to support the sharp increase in agricultural production detailed in Chapter 20. 

12. In more specific terms, the objectives are to have WAPDA undertake 
responsibility for reclamation and irrigation development of 9.8 million commanded 
acres, 7.3 million in the northern zone, and 2.5 million acres in the southern zone; 

1 to have ADC complete irrigation development and the initial phase of drainage 
pjf in some 2.4 million acres (net) mainly in the southern zone; to have an accelerated 
|i: private tubewell programme to provide incremental water on some 5 million acres, 
mostly in the northern zone; and to undertake numerous smaller irrigation and 
j;'- reclamation projects outside the Indus Basin. (See Table 2.) 

13. The objectives for the Third Plan call for an increased watercourse avail¬ 
ability of some 22 MAF, an increase of about one-third over present water supplies. 
This total would be made up of 14 MAF of groundwater developed by WAPDA, • 
about 6 MAF from private tubewell development, and an additional 2 MAF 

§1’ from the various surface-water supplies. Present indications are that these targets 
Hi - may be exceeded by as much as 30 per cent. The demand for water is very great, 
groundwater is relatively inexpensive, and with a maximum public-private pro- 
|gramme, more can be achieved than is shown in Table 1. Nevertheless, to be con¬ 
servative, the lower figures have been adopted. 

. 1 14. In addition to the greatest feasible development of fresh groundwater, 

the Third Plan will also see the beginning of the programme for canal modification 
and surface storage. 

15. During the Fourth Plan, the objectives will be to further develop the 
groundwater resources, to provide maximum diversion from the rivers, to engineer 
the development of all other surface storage locations and to proceed with the 
maximum development of surface storage as rapidly as the engineering permits. 




m I: 


16. Thus the programme objectives outlined above call for full development 
of non-saline groundwater during the Third and Fourth Plans, and full develop- 
j> ment of surface storage potential as rapidly as engineering permits during the 
jr Third, Fourth and following Plans. The areas with saline ground water will be 
i-\ developed mainly during the 4th and 5th Plan periods in conjunction with surface 
water storage development although a start may be made on these areas in the 
|. latter part of the Third Plan. 

f 17. There are several elements of strategy which underlie the above set of 
*•/. objectives that should be made explicit at the outset. Of particular importance is 
Cthe extent of present knowledge about water development parameters for West 
^Pakistan. In developing the massive water programme, the Government has drawn 
iupon the experience and knowledge of experts from many countries. Nonetheless, 
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,of basic information relevant to water development . Research m “ 

mechanics conducted under the auspices of the Irrigation Research Institute it 
laboratories at Lahore, Karachi and Nandipurwill also be strengthened during 

next five years. 

21 Investigations on the quality and availability of ground water, on sods 
and on interaction of soil and water have been intensified during the Second Plan 
period The need for expanding these studies, however, has become increasing., 
clear. Sufficient experience is not available on reclamation of highly sal,n,ml sods 
and the use of marginal-quality ground waters for irrigation purposes. 

Of particular importance during the Third Plan Period will be. 

.(1) enlarging the soil, water and agricultural monitoring programmes in 

existing SCARP areas, . 

(2) establishing a control project in a small area, the Mona research pioject, 

t0 (a) develop methods and procedures to achieve effective use of 
water and land, the reclamation of saline and alkaline land, and 
agricultural development, 

(b) conduct detailed ground water hydrologic studies 1:o determine the 
effect of groundwater reservoir management, water quality changes, 
and tubewell performance; 

(3) initiating further quantitative studies on stream flows and groundwater 
availability; 

(4) refining groundwater and mixing ratio investigations, 

(5) providing additional studies on the interaction of soils and water in 
West Pakistan; 

(6) Training of personnel. 

Irrigation, Drainage, Reclamation and Flood Protection. 

22 A variety of surface-water projects will be completed or undertaken 
during the Third-Plan period. The Gomal Zam and Kurram Garh. multipurpose 
projects started in the Second Plan will be completed before 1970, and work on 
theHingol project will begin during the period. In addition, the ongoing schemes 
of Warsak High Level Canal, Taunsa Barrage, Kotri Barrage, 1 andu Dam, K n 
pur Dam. Karachi Irrigation Project, and Nara Pumping Scheme will be completed. 

23 The capacity of a number of canals and branches will be increased during 
the Third Plan to permit greater diversions from the rivers, and to allow for co¬ 
ordinated water management in tubewell project areas where greater surface-water 
supplies are sometimes necessary to meet groundwater mixing requirements. 

24 A number of independent irrigation schemes based on conservation and 
regulation of flood waters through storage and diversion weirs will be implemeiite 
in the Frontier Baluchistan and Karachi regions. About 150 small dam sites wi 
te tS of these, some 85 will be constructed during the Plan period 
which will irrigate approximately 50,000 acres of land now farmed under rainfed 
conditions. 
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WATER DEVELOPMENT-EAST PAKISTAN 

Resource Potential and Problems of those 

28. Problems of water devel °^“‘ .'"J^s either too much water or too 
found in countries with monsoon cl "’’ at ' s ; (he at riv ers rise above then 

little. In the monsoon season a “^w OW tte countryside; during the relauvely 

l^ong dry^season < (ttovember-May) these same rivers may not carry eno g 
to permit oven local inland navigation. ^ indicate that the flow 
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§£ penetration of sea water inland. To some extent these are conflicting demands and 
■optimal division of. scarce winter water among them is the crux of the planning 
task associated with the “low-flow” problem. 

32. Studies will be required before definitive answers regarding the 
quantity of winter water necessary for consumptive uses can be determined. 
It is apparent, however, that the extent to which the agricultural potential 
of the Province can be realized depends in great measure on the additional 
•water that can be made available during the winter months. Conditions are ideal 
during this period for an intensive irrigated agriculture, and large segments of the 
Province can eventually grow two or even three complete crops per year. 

33. To date, calculations of surface water availability have been made largely 
on the basis of average total quantities with little regard for its time distribution. 
For agriculture, timing is obviously crucial, since peak crop demands by week or 
by month may or may not coincide with maximum river flows. 

34. Preliminary calculations comparing water use and availability by month 
indicate that in most years supplemental winter irrigation is possible for about 
.11 million acres including 4 million acres of boro rice and 7 million acres of other 
-crops such as fruits, vegetables, oilseeds and live-stock fodder. Thus, while the 
ultimate magnitude of surface water availability is still open to question, supplies 
•are such that a large and vigorous low-lift pump and surface irrigation programme 
during the Third-Plan period is practicable. 

Surface Water—The High Flow Problem 

35. While miscalculation of low flow problems may have certain unpleasant 
•consequences, failure to plan for the magnitude and complexity of the "high-flow” 
problem may be extremely dangerous to life and property. The consequence of 
flood protection is that the water previously stored on land or flowing over the 
land to the sea must now be confined to the rivers. The crucial question is whether 
the rivers have the capacity to carry the additional water without breaching their 
banks and drastically altering their courses. 

.36. The Thijsse Report estimates the amounts of water entering the flooded 
area of East Pakistan at peak flood as follows: 

2.2 million cubic feet per second (cusecs) by the Ganges/upstream of Rajshahi, 

2.8 million cusecs by the Brahmaputra, immediately downstream of the 
mouth of the Teesta, 

0.3 million cusecs by the Meghna, near Bhairab Bazar, and 

0.1 million cusecs over the land between the Meghna and the eastern border 
of East Pakistan. 

• Of this 5.4 million cusecs, at least 0.3 will be stored in the flooded areas. The 
‘ balance, 5.1 million cusecs; has to flow through the rivers or over the flooded land 
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Water Development under Second-Plan | 1 

£££ in — 

mZrZ ^preliminary document. the Maste, Wan outhn^ 

. i ar „e number of irrigation and flood-control projects which seem to be both, 
technically sound and economically feasible. Add itional material anc 
tions relevant for project plaiming have also been prepare y 1 

under their consultants. 

42 A number of major water-development projects have been completed 
durinn the Second-Plan period. Chief among these were the Karnafuli Multipurpose 
Project the Faridpur Drainage scheme, the Low-Lift and Pump Irrigation Scheme, 
Intlie Districts of Rajshahi. Pabna and Bogra, and improvement of the Oumt, j 
River Work has also advanced sufficiently on a number of other projects to msurej 
completion in the Third Plan period. These include the Dacca-Narayangan^ 
SITSS the Ganges-Kobadak Project (Kushtia Phase), the Serajga^ 
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Fulchari Embankment, the Teesta Sub-project and the “300 Tubewell” Project in 
Ihe Northern Districts. 

43. In total, irrigation and drainage facilities provided by the EPWAPDA 
programme permitted the cultivation of an additional 70,000 acres, and insured 
-improved yields on some 2.3 million acres. (See Table 3.) 

TABLE 3 

ESTIMATED AREAS BENEFITTED BY IRRIGATION DRAINAGE AND FLOOD 
CONTROL PROJECTS DURING THE SECOND AND THIRD PLANS 


Second Plan 


Third Plan 


$■' 

f 

f; 


t 

M 




Name of the Project 

New 

Old 

(already 

cultivated) 

Area 

New 

Old 

(already 

cultivated) 

Area 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 





•Completed Schemes: 

Comprehensive Drainage Scheme for Faridpur 

— 

375 

— 

— 

Flood Regulation between Surma and Kushiara 

Rivers . • ' 

— 

130 

— 

— 

Re-excavation of Ghungur, Saida and Buri Naddi 

— 

46 

— 

— 

Prevention of flood in Feni, Noakhali 

— 

22 

— 

— 

Improvement of Gazaria Ichamati River, Bogra 

— 

15 

— 

— 

Sub-Total: 

— 

588 

— 

— 

Continuing Schemes: 

Ganges Kobadak 

20 

— 

195 

50 

Teesta Sub-Project 

— 

— 

33 

— 

•Ground Water Development 

— 

— 

187 

— 

Small Irrigation Schemes 

50 

50 

50 

100 

’Small Irrigation Schemes (Deptt. of Agriculture) 


200 

— 

400 

Coastal Embankments 

— 

• 1,200 

33 

1,000 

Improvement of Old Dakatia and Little Feni 

Rivers, Noakhali 

— 

50 

— 

74 

•Comprehensive Drainage Scheme for Sadar Sub- 

Divisions, Noakhali 

-r~ 

100 

“ 

82 

'Power Pump Irrigation (ADC) 

150 

■ — 

750 

— 

JDredging and Strengthening of Gumti River 

— 

60 

— 

60 

yi . .Sub-Total: 

-n- • . . ‘ • V *: 

220 

1,660 

1,248 

1,766 
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TABLE 3— could. 

New Schemes: 

Resuscitation of River lehamati, Pabna 
Dacca—Narayanganj Demra 
Tippcra-Chittagong Multipurpose 
Haor Area 
Southern Rajshahi 
Manu River 

Small Pump Irrigation on Adjacent to Transmis¬ 
sion Lines 

Rangpur Irrigation 

North Mymensingh Tubcwcll 

Tetulia Pochagar 

Brahamputra Flood Embankment (Phulchari to 
Sirajganj) 

Sangu Multipurpose 
Mathamuhuri Project 

Gurnti Flood Control and Irrigation Project 

Comilla Tubewclls 
Private Sector Power Pumps 
_ Sub-Total: 

Total: 


15 

50 

50 

20 

25 


— 

— 

50 

— 

__ 

— 

40 

— 

_ 

— 

10 

— 

— 

— 

10 

— 



_ __ 

594 •' 



_ 

30 


_ 

— 

10 



— 

50 



— 

20 

— 

— 

240 

— 

— 

— 

510 

957 

220 

2,248 

1,758 

2,723 


% 
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44 Of equal importance for water development in the East Wing has been 
the low-lift pump project of the East Pakistan Agricultural Development Corpor - 

on ffiPADQ outlined in the Agricultural Chapter. This programme provtded , 
water for the cultivation of an additional 15.000 acres, largely m the Winter 
season, during the Second Plan period. { 

45 The Coastal Embankment Project, located along the Bay of Bengal and 
designed to Increase agricultural production by protecting lands from sea-wate 
incursion deserves special comment. About 1,200 miles ofembankmeu sw.il 
haviTbeen constructed by the end of the Second Plan. These structures already 

protect an estimated 1.2 million acres. 

46. A related water programme was implemented tbroiigh the Rural Works 
Programme during the last three years of the Second Plan. In 196 - P 

over 6 000 miles of drains were renovated. These tmprovements had the effect ol 
XtTthe acres lost by flooding and .hey also improved yields m certatn areas. .■ 

47 In addition to irrigation, drainage and flood-protection P ro i ccts ’ SCV “" 
other water programmes were of prime importance. Twentyone todgwwe^ 
engaged in the eacavation of over 40 million cubic yards of earth, and the est , 
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ment of a machinery pool helped improve the efficiency of water-programme im¬ 
plementation. 

' • ') * i • I. 

48. Thus the general progress of East Pakistan water development during the 
Second Plan has been substantial. Efforts now under way to improve the informa¬ 
tion base will increase effectiveness of water development agencies during the 
Third Plan period. 

Objectives and Strategy for the Third Plan Water Programme 

49. The strategy for the East Pakistan water programme during the Third 
Plan is dictated by several factors. One of the most important is the necessity for 
accelerating the Provincial growth rate, particularly in agriculture. Such an accelera¬ 
tion is imperative if per capita income is to increase, unemployment is to decline, 
and additional resources are to be generated for future development. 

50. The strategy is also dictated by the present limited knowledge about the 
hydrology of East Pakistan, the extremely difficult nature of many of the flood- 
control projects, and the limited number of projects fully engineered that are 
currently available. In addition, there is the dilemma of having many projects with 
long gestation periods, while at the same time requiring projects that can produce 
economic growth in the short run. 

• Vi 51.' No strategy can completely solve the problems indicated above. The 
course chosen,; which is similar to that of West Pakistan, is to proceed as rapidly 
as possible with the engineering necessary for the regional and project planning of 
large flood-control programmes (and of course to begin several of the more ad¬ 
vanced projects), and to rely for Third Plan growth on several selected schemes 
with short-gestation periods, typified by the low-lift pump and tubewell schemes. 
In this manner, it is hoped to meet the longer-run objectives, and also to add by 
1970 about 1.7 million acres to cropped area, and to improve yields on an addi¬ 
tional 2.7 million acres. 


, THIRD PLAN PROGRAMME 

♦ • V # 

Investigation, Surveys and Research 

52. The difficulties of water development planning without adequate informa¬ 
tion were felt and appreciated during the Second Plan period. Hence, all research, 
| investigation and survey efforts will be accelerated under the Third Five Year Plan. 
In planning studies, increased attention will be given to assessing the regional effects 
V of various projects proposed in the Provincial Master Plan. Through intensified 
hydrological investigations, efforts will be made to provide better data on river 
discharges, particularly during the high-flow period. For this purpose several 
• types of advanced sounding"and measuring devices have been ordered. More reli- 
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irrigation schemes using pumps installed by private individuals. These programmes 
are also outlined elsewhere in the Plan document. ' ' |; ' rm 

57 Benefits expected from water development programmes are impressive. 
I, is anticipated that irrigation facilities provided by EPWAPDA, EPADC and the 
private sector will permit the addition of approximately 1.7 milhonacresjo cropped 
area Drainage and flood control schemes, to be executed principally by EPWAI 
will provide improved yields on another 2.7 million acres. Implementation of these 
programmes will have profound effects on agricultural production and employment 
in East Pakistan, and will aid substantially in accelerating the provincial growth 
rate during the Third Plan period. 

POWER DEVELOPMENT 

58. The growth of the economy and the rising standards of living are reflected 
in a rapid rise of the demand for energy, especially in the form of electric power 
The increase of generating capacity and distribution facilities stimulates new and 
expanded economic activity in many fields and improves levels of efficiency. Thus, 
there is a close inter-relation between the pattern of economic growth and the 
development of power facilities. 

59. The problems and potentials in the two Provinces of Pakistan are suffi¬ 
ciently different to treat these areas separately. In East Pakistan, the high density 
of population both in rural and urban areas creates specific problems with regard 
to location of plants and the type of transmission and distribution system; in 
addition, the existence of numerous rivers with large seasonal variations of water 
discharge and shifting beds creates a problem for establishing a reliable trans¬ 
mission system. As there are only minor differences in elevation of the land, the 
scope for installation of hydro-electric capacity is only small and by now already 
used to a large extent. Recent discoveries of natural gas and coal in useable quanti¬ 
ties may profoundly change the power prospects in East Pakistan. 

60. In West Pakistan many parts of the Province are only sparsely populated, 
and there are major differences in the possible sources of power generation. Vast 
quantities of natural gas arc being put to use, whereas the mountainous areas m 
the North provide a large and hitherto almost untapped source of hydro-power. 
On the demand side, special attention is required for the large requirements of the 
private and public sector tubewell development, which is closely linked to the 
programmes for controlling groundwater levels and soil desalinization, 

POWER DEVELOPMENT—WEST PAKISTAN 

Resources and Problems 

61. West Pakistan is fortunate in having large amounts of undeveloped 
hydro-electric power potential in the northern foothills and mountains and large 
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1968 when the major units at Mangla can be expected to be available. In the 
Southern Zone shortages also exist at present, although the gas fields at Mari and 
Sui present opportunities for thermal generation installations. Extension of trans¬ 
mission facilities to match the new generation planned and the estimated loads 
must be phased for timely completion. Distribution facilities must be rehabilitated 
where necessary and extended to meet the needs of the consumers. 

' 5** if; • 

Progress under Second Plan 

} < ' 

64. During the last five years, substantial progress was made in the field of 
■electricity generation and distribution. Generation capacity in West Pakistan 
increased from 700 MW in 1960 to an estimated 1,135 MW in 1965. Energy use 
increased considerably faster, from a gross consumption of 1,622 million kwh in 
1960 to an estimated 3,600 million kwh in 1965. In spite of system additions, load 
curtailment in the Northern Zone became necessary in January 1965 because of 
lack of generating capacity and even with scheduled installations now under 
construction some load curtailment will continue to be necessary at times of system 
peak until 1968. The WAPDA Southern Zone, particularly in and around Hyder¬ 
abad, is also short of capacity as is Karachi. At the present time, the 132 KV grid 
generally has sufficient capacity to supply existing loads. At several primary and 
secondary grid load centres, however, demand will soon reach the capacity of both 
lines and substations and in particular, substation transformers. The condition of 
the distribution system is still not satisfactory although renovation programmes 
were undertaken in nine cities and are now about to bo completed. This programme 
must be continued and accelerated and at the same time the associated generation 
and transmission facilities must be kept abreast of the demand. 

65. Manufacture of line materials and other hardware was started during the 
Second Plan, including the production of concrete poles, but the capacity of these 
units is small and must be expanded to cope with the accelerated programme. 
Training programmes were started and mechanization and better tooling of tech¬ 
nical personnel waS taken up. 

U • I 

-Objectives and Programmes for the Third Plan 

66. The main target of the Third Plan continues to be the provision of a 
-sufficient and dependable "supply of comparatively low-priced electric power. The 
programme must make up the present shortages, provide for meeting anticipated 
demands and improve reliability of service. Installed generating capacity will be 
more than doubled by extension of the existing plants and construction of new 
ones. Transmission lines will be built or extended as required to serve the new 
generating capacity and the rapidly growing loads. Emphasis will be placed on the 
■rehabilitation and improvement of the distribution system. Within these objectives 
special attention .will be given to rural electrification, closely linked with the electri¬ 
fication of tubewells and to the introduction of electric traction by the railways. 
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isolati^QueUa^region an'exten^ii^of existing facilities by 7.5 MW is expected to 
be completed during the Third Plan. 
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! 1>. 70. The total mileage of lines of 11 KV and above will increase from 14,000 
at the end of the Second to 25,000 at the end of the Third Plan. The existing grid 
systems in the Northern and Southern zones will be further strengthened and 
augmented. The major addition to the primary grid system will be in the Northern 
zone between Mangla, Lahore and Gujranwala; In the Southern zone the main 
addition to the primary grid will be the integration of the Hyderabad and 
Sukkur networks and connection to the new plant and possibly interconnection 
of this network with Karachi to the south and through Rahim Yar Khan 
to the North. 

7,1. During the First Plan, a beginning was made with rural electrification 
when nearly 600 villages, particularly in the Frontier region, were connected. 
During the Second Plan, the achievement was only 50 per cent of the target, but 
substantial progress was made as a corollary to the provision of networks for lube- 
well irrigation. By June, 1965 the total number of electrified villages is expected 
to be around 2,500 out of the nearly 9,000 villages with a population over 1,000. 
The Third Plan now provides for connecting an additional 4,000 villages through¬ 
out West Pakistan. 

POWER DEVELOPMENT—EAST PAKISTAN 
Resources and Problems 

72. The main river system of East Pakistan divides the Province into an 
Eastern and a Western part. The electricity supply system consists of two similar 
separated networks, each of which connect a series of generating plants by trans¬ 
mission lines with each other and with the consumer. Generating capacity has, 
contrary to the experience in many other developing regions, kept pace with 
demand; in fact, part of the recently added generating capacity was not fully uti¬ 
lized because of delays in the creation of a sufficiently wide and efficient distribu¬ 
tion system. Thus, there was large unsatisfied demand for electric power notwith¬ 
standing a sufficient level of generating capacity. 

73. The flat deltaic region of East Pakistan offers little scope for the genera¬ 
tion of hydroelectric power. Some small sites for dam construction could be found, 
but of doubtful economic value. Except the capacity at Karnafuli in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts, all electric power generated in East Pakistan is thermal. This causes 
a need for diversification, especially so where up till present, the sources of genera¬ 
tion are largely imported. This may radically change in the coming years, when 
domestic coal, oil and gas can probably be developed and the first nuclear unit 
will be added to the generation capacity. 

Progress during the Second Plan 

. 74. Notwithstanding an increase of generating capacity by almost one and 

one-third over the Second Plan period (from 182 MW in 1960 to an estimated 
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station at Ashuganj will add supplies to the same area. On the Western grid a 
60 MW plant at Khulna and another 60 MW station at Rangpur-Saidpur will be 
built during the Third Plan. 

77. The two grid systems will be unified through the inter-connection of the 
Eastern and Western network across the Brahmaputra by 1968. Around the two 
centres, Dacca and Chittagong, 132 KV rings will be strung in order to provide 
reliable supplies to these cities and to the industries around them. Another 132 KV 
transmission line will connect Tongi-Tangail-Mymensingh and Sylhet-Mymensingh 
in the East and a 132 KV line will be extended from Ishurdi to Nilphamari via 
Bogra and Rangpur West of the Brahmaputra. An extensive network of lower 
voltage lines will be linked to these main transmission lines, stretching over a total 

distance of about 3,600 miles. 

... 

78. Many agencies of the East Pakistan Government are concerned with 
the development of the rural areas. EPWAPDA is engaged in many projects 
providing flood protection, drainage and irrigation of agricultural lands, or the 
installation of tubewells. The electric supply facilities for these projects may 
provide frameworks for the development of rural electrification. Similar possibili¬ 
ties exist with regard to the low lift pumping programmes of EPADC, the agri¬ 
cultural extension services and experimental stations of the Agriculture Department, 
projects for the processing of agricultural products of the Small Industries Cor¬ 
poration, and the Rural Works Programme which undertakes special products for 
furnishing useful outlets for rural electricity supply. In this respect the pilot project 
Comilla Kotwali Thana can serve as a guide for further projects in the field 
of rural electrification, establishing specific patterns of development and utiliza¬ 
tion for future programmes. For the Third Plan, it is expected that the benefits 
of electric supply can be brought to about 2,500 villages. 

I* 

POWER DEVELOPMENT—SUMMARY 

79. The preceding paragraphs have sketched out a programme of increasing 
power production and distribution, and improved efficiency, training and main¬ 
tenance. The targets set for the Third Plan should be considered subject to a certain 
margin of adjustment. They do, however, provide a realistic basis on which short 
* term decision can be based. They tie in with the overall targets of development 
over the next five years and over the Perspective Plan period. The Plan proposes 
doubling of the installed generating capacity over the Plan, with a more than 
proportional increase in East Pakistan. Table 4 summarizes the different sources 
of generation which are included in the programme. 
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TABLE 4 

INSTALLED CAPACITY BY SOURCES OF GENERATION 

(1960-1970) 


(//» MW) 




1960 

1965 

1970 

Percentage 
increase 
over the 
Second Plan 

Public Utilises 


241 

348 

788 

127.0 

Hydro 


29 

686 

1,597 

134.0 

Steam 


90 

111 

71 

—35.0 

Diesel 



- 

202 

— 

Nuclear 

Industrial Establishments: 

Sub-Total: 

628 

254 

1,145 

290 

2,658 

230 

137.0 

—21.0 

t 

Total: 

882 

1,435 

2,888 

105.0 


THIRD PLAN 1’RUuRAmmL, 

80. The programme to 

the t p^^sioM 1 for t tiwT)^t^eut , of Meteorology and the Survey of Pakistan: ^ 
lion in research, agriculture, medicine and md 7, d scientists 

Commission during the Second Pian pjodjmm^some 35^ ^ ^ ^ 

and engineers and established 8 me ^ lnstitute of Nuclear Research 

implementation, at Mamaba > ^ rescarch rea ctor and, at Dacca 

and Reactor Technology with a su g P accclerator 0 f 10-15 Me. 

in East Pakistan, a more modest centre with a 

82. During the Tiiird Flan, the l^^ta^lsla^^bad wil^be^complet^an^ 

t' beC °lX 0U S"idne, engineering and metallurgy. The research 
SS£ "will be further expanded and strengthened. 

83. The Commission will set up three 

in the Agricultural University of ya pm^ ram|nei it win furt her install 
“r po\ver'station of 70 MW a. Rooppur in East Pakistan and one of 132 
MW at Karachi. 
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Meteorological Services 

84. The Department of Meteorology will complete the later phases of their 
schemes undertaken during the Second Plan. The new programme includes provi¬ 
sion for the improvement of Meteorological Telecommunication, Weather Fore¬ 
casting and Weather Warning Sendees and several other important but smaller 
items. 

Survey of Pakistan 

85. The demands on Survey of Pakistan for the preparation of general and 
special maps is increasing with the increased pace of development. It will, there¬ 
fore, be expanded through new schemes aimed at the purchasing of equipment 
and machinery. Some 11 schemes including tltfe Geodetic Survey Scheme, the 
Astronomical Observatory and the Length Standardization Laboratory, will be 
completed in the Third Plan. 

Ministry of Kashmir Affairs 

86. The proposed programme for the Azad Kashmir and Northern areas 
covers a large number of schemes, all but 4 of which arc new. Of a total of 41 
items proposed for the Third Plan, 12 are small hydel projects, 19 cover surface 
diversion works, one is a tubewell scheme and 9 are power distribution schemes. 
All of these will be completed during the Third Plan. 

87. Some culturable lands in the area have no source of flow water. In such 
cases, the possibility of irrigation by tubewells is visualized. Investigations are now 
in progress, and if the results of experimentation warrant it, about 50 tubewells 
will be provided during the Plan period which would irrigate about 20,000 acres 

TOTAL PLAN INVESTMENT 

88. The Third Plan provides for an investment in water and power of 
Rs. 9,050 million—Rs. 8,400 million in the public sector and Rs. 650 million in 
the private sector. These vast sums, which in total represent over 17 per cent of 
the entire Plan allocation, will make a profound contribution to the increased pro¬ 
ductive capacity of the country. 
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TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 
INTRODUCTION 

An effective transport and communications system is a necessary condition 
for rapid economic growth. It serves to link all the other sectors of the economy 
together, and has a profound influence on the achievements in almost every sphere 
of national life. In the context of national development, transport and communi¬ 
cation facilities play a fundamental role in expanding the domestic markets and 
making possible an increased level of economic and social activities. Inadequate 
transport is frequently a major cause of non-realisation of targets in the agricul¬ 
tural, industrial and other sectors. 

2. The development effort in Pakistan has suffered from lack of adequate 
transport because the transport system the country inherited at Independence was 
not only not geared to serve the development needs of the new country, but needed 
considerable reorientation, rehabilitation and modernization. It was recognised 
that very large investments would be required to clear the heavy arrears of main¬ 
tenance and replacement in all fields of transport and to create additional capacity 
to meet the growing needs of the economy. But the task involved was so enormous, 
and available resources so inadequate, that it could be conceived only as a long¬ 
term programme extending over several, plan periods. Efforts hitherto have had to 
be concentrated mainly on the rehabilitation and modernization of the existing 
facilities; and the geographical expansion of facilities has been very modest. 

3. The process of development, however, has now reached a stage where a 
large-scale expansion of transport facilities has become necessary besides the 
consolidation of the existing assets. The growing requirements of the economy 
arc placing an increasingly severe burden on the transport capacity and the inade¬ 
quacy of transport is believed to be seriously hampering the productivity and 
growth of the national economy. Moreover, the structural changes taking place 
in the economy are exerting a powerful influence on the pattern of traffic in different 
parts of the country. While railways and inland water transport continue to bear 
the main burden in the movement of mineral and agricultural products involving 
bulk transportation, road transport, especially in West Pakistan, has been assuming 
an increasingly important role in the movement of short-haul traffic, in particular 
manufactured goods and perishables. This trciid will be further intensified with 
the expansion of the road net-work in the two Provinces. Civil aviation is emerging 
as an effective means of handling high-speed traffic between the two Provinces 
and between important commercial and administrative centres within each Pro¬ 
vince. The shipping industry is also growing rapidly and will require large invest¬ 
ments in order to secure a reasonable share of the overseas trade. 
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Proarcss under Second Plan 

4 . During »h= Second Plan period 

seas trade inc reased during the first four years of the 


Second Plan has increase - —-; 

1959-60 

1963-64 

Annual mean 
rate of increase 

Railway passenger miles (million) 
Railway freight ton miles (million)... 

7,407 

4,868 

8,247 

5,856 

2.8 per cent 

6.25 per cent 

Inland water transport-—mechanized 

sector (million ton-miles) 

1 

217 

336 

| 

13.75 per cent 

Karachi, Chittagong and Chalna 

Ports (million tons) ... 

Air passengers •• _ 

8.01 

240,000 

11.38 

712,000 

. _1-va l f 

1 10.5 per cent 

50 per cent 

r»r»nQir1f k rinff that the 


commercial fleetVas^ncrcawd is Assumed that substantia, expan. 

sion has occurred in this field also. 

, 4 r Hip Transport and Communications Sector 

5 . Most ofthe physical targets of tire Tmuspo ^ hlvc ^ su b- 

of the Second Plan have been « , bottlenecks continue to be 

stantially increased since 1955 V P (q rarty aU the freight offered, 

encountered. The railways sUl1 fu,d f" 011 turil . ro u„d remains comparatively 

especially during peak seasons an bridge structures, inadequate yard and 

poor due to worn out *-•« ‘™“ S «" f 

terminal facilitres. and an out-dated sign g y ^ tam _ romd 0 f ships is 

overcrowded. Serious congestions ^ commodities like foodgrains, cement 

adversely affected when large imp of domestic traffic. During certain 

and fertilizers coincide with the pea P ^ . Qadcqu!lte dra ft in riverine 

rSmndr^M* areas inaccessible. Many rural areas continue to 

suffer from social and economic isolation. 

6. While the Railways, the Pakistan ^“oltehe- 

nised sector of inland water trans; the volume of traffic on various 
tistical data about the availability of assets activittes of road transport 

sectious, uo reliable information is In the 

(private sector) and the large non-mec an adequac y or otherwise of the 

absence of such ^^ 
ZZ2ZSX** purposes wifi have to be made on a systematic has,. 
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The Third Plan—objectives and strategy 


I 


7. Since the level of transport activity and economic growth are closely 
interrelated, the transport requirements for any period are determined by the 
extent of development envisaged in the other sectors of the economy. The objectives 
and goals of the Third Five-Year Plan are expected to generate a sharply increasing 
demand for transport services in the coming years. The aggregate size of the Plan 
is more than double that of the preceding Plan and the targets are much higher; 
production in the agricultural, industrial and mining sectors is expected to increase 
by about 58 per cent, from 54.7 million tons to 86.7 million tons; the national 
income is expected to rise by 37 per cent, and the population by 14 per cent. 
Considering all these factors, as also the fact that traffic during the past decade 
has been rising much faster than the growtli rate of Gross National Product 
(GNP), the total increase in transport demand over the Third Plan period is 
estimated at about 60 to 70 per cent. 

8 . To ensure that the contemplated economic growth is not retarded by lack 
of transport capacity, the transport system would have to be suitably expanded 
and modernised. The available resources would have to be so allocated for develop¬ 
ment of various modes of transport as to provide a maximum expansion of the 
overall capacity. Certain inter-modal studies which have been initiated by the two 
Provincial Governments would suggest the guideline for the promotion of an 
adequate, economical and efficient transport system wherein each form of transport 
will play the role for which it is best suited. The most essential requirement would 
be to ensure that the development of the transport system is conceived as an integ¬ 
rated whole and is related to the process of economic development. Ira this context 
it would be necessary to formulate a comprehensive national transport policy and 
to devise adequate machinery to enforce it. The setting up of a high-level National 
Transport Policy Commission is under consideration of the Government. Mean¬ 
while, programmes for expansion of transport capacities have been framed on the 
basis of accepted general principles which take into account the suitability of diff¬ 
erent forms of transport for handling the various types of traffic effectively and 
economically. For instance, railways and inland water transport will continue 
to meet the requirements of bulk transportation, road transport handling increasing 
volumes of small units of traffic involving comparatively shorter hauls, and civil 
air-transport playing an increasingly important role in handling high speed traffic. 

9. Specifically, the objective of raising the transport capacity during the Third 
Plan period is proposed to be achieved largely by improving the efficiency of the 
existing system through modernisation of plant and equipment; adoption of im- 
proved techniques and practices in the fields of construction, maintenance and 
operatipn; expansion of storage and handling facilities at the ports and other 
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modes of transport. To meet new requirements and to hold on to existing traffic, 
railways would have to concentrate on the modernization of their equipment, 
adoption of modern techniques and the improvement of their operating efficiency. 
In this context, additional capacity would be developed tlirough electric traction, 
expansion of dieselization, improvement of track, provision of additional tracks on 
heavily congested sections, installation of modern signalling and remodelling of 
yards and terminal facilities. Particular attention would have to be given to the 
improvement of freight carrying capacity by raising the standard of freight stock 
so that it can run at speeds obtainable in other advanced countries. 

14. Although the traffic pattern has been changing in favour of the otlu i 
modes of transport, it is anticipated that the Railways will carry about 40 to 50 
per cent of the additional traffic generated during the Third Plan, which will 
represent an increase of about 30 to 35 per cent in their freight traffic. Passenger 
traffic on both the railways is expected to rise by about 15 per cent. 

PAKISTAN WESTERN RAILWAY 

Assessment of traffic 

15. ( a) Goods Traffic is expected to reach a figure of 5,000 million ton-miles 
by the end of the Second Plan, representing an increase of about 31 per cent over 
the Plan period. 

Taking into account the past trends, the future industrial and agricultural 
development in the country and allowing for some diversion of short lead traffic 
to road transport, it is anticipated that the increase during the Third Plan period 
will be about 30 to 35 per cent. 

( b ) Passenger Traffic is expected to reach a figure of 6,400 million passenger- 
miles representing an increase of 15 per cent during the Second Plan. 

Taking into consideration the past trend in passenger traffic, the increased 
economic activity, the rapid pace of urbanization and increase in population, 
and some diversion to road transport, it is anticipated that the increase in passenger - 
miles during the Third Plan period will bo about 15 per cent. 

Progress under Second Plan 

16. For the rehabilitation, modernization and expansion of facilities on the 
Pakistan Western Railway an allocation of Rs. 972.3 million was made m the 
Second Plan—Rs. 283.9 million for the completion of ongoing projects and Rs. 688.4 
million for new works. The programme was subsequently enlarged to provide for 
additional rolling stock and certain essential track renewals. 

17. In financial terms an expenditure of Rs. 1,140 million is expected to 
be incurred by the end of the Plan period. In physical terms, most of the targets 
will have been achieved as indicated below. 
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Rolling stock procurement of the entire 

18. Arrangements have 155 locomotives. 8,642 wagons, 536 

rolling stock provided for m the t > ^ Qf these , 150 locomotives, 

passenger carriages and 119 other ■ J ^ ocv , sare i ike ly to be rece.ved 

* y L3onh^oSn7riod; '.he remaining stock will be delivered early 
in the Third Plan period. 

Track Renewal mi|es of ra il and 1.779 track miles of 

19. Against the target of , . j cxpcc ted to be 914 and 1,442 track 

Sleeper renewals, the actual accomphshme arra ngements have been 

miles, respectively. To — ' adlW iona, .00 track miles, 

made for the procurement of mater.ai 

Construction of new Lines Circular Railway project (Drigh 

20. The work on Phase o substantially completed and the line 

Road to Kkadda—-17.28 nllle ^J| aS conversion of theHyderabad-Mirpurkhas 
opened lo goods and passenger traffic.^ of Kot Adn-Dera Ghat. 

Section from Metre to Broad 6‘ 8 ' p reUm iaaries to start the work on 

Jetnoducthi^of electric traction on Khanewal-Lahore section are in hand. 

arrangements for the recom^Uo - ^ betwe en Karachi and Landlrt. 

tralized Traffic Control (CTQ has b ^ indudiog tUose for increasing line 
The various structural and eng ® d ^isfectorily.The construction of 

capacity by improved sl * aall “‘ g ' . J ® and a diesel shed at Lahore was com- 

slal r quarters, a spring shop at Mogtelpur^ ^ ^ a , aad 

pletcd; the construction o e training centre and diesel back-shop wi h 

Metallurgical an < P at Rawalpindi, is nearing completion, 

a repairing capacity w ^ 

Programme under Third Plan dcvd ttt requirements of the Pakistan 

22. The following are the mam acvL f 

Western Railway: t r/n procurement of addi- 

(i) Replacement of overage and f ^°“°“ uired to increase the line and ter- 
tional rolling stock (m) execution an ^ enities for passengers and railway 

minal capacities, (iv) provision t i 0 ns (v/) development of indigenous 

stall (v) carrying out essential ^ajhes and wagons, signalling and 

capacity for tll0 f 1 ^ t Tntroduction or electric traction on the Khanewal- 

track equipment, («0 “ tr ° ctails) , 

T^hore section (^ee Table I tor 
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Rolling Stock 

23. To meet the replacement requirements and to handle the additional 
traffic, the rolling stock fleet will have to be suitably augmented. The Third Plan 
will commence with a large proportion of overage stock, which in relation to the 
total fleet will be: locomotives 44 per cent, passenger carriages 35 per cent and 
wagons 9 per cent. Table II gives the total number of overage stock at the end of 
the Third Plan period, the total Plan requirements and the number expected to be 
delivered during the Plan period. Overage stock at the end of the Third Plan period 
will be: 463 steam locomotives, 704 passenger carriages, 801 other coaching vehicles, 
and 4,901 wagons. To provide for replacement of some of the overage stock and to 
meet the needs of additional traffic, the requirements during Ihe Third Plan 
will be for 187 diesel electric locomotives, 696 passenger carriages, 299 other 
coaching vehicles and 10,000 wagons. Against these requirements, provision has 
been made for delivery during the Third Plan period of 138 locomotives, 576 
passenger carriages, 197 other coaching vehicles and 4,710 wagons. 

Track renewals 

24. At the end of the Second Plan period renewal of 1,002 track miles of rails 
and 1,500 track miles of sleepers will be outstanding. The renewal of an additional 
934 track miles of rails and 2,420 track miles of sleepers will be falling due during 
the Third Plan period. Of these, the programme provides for the renewal of 826 
track miles of rails and 1,150 track miles of sleepers during the Third Plan period. 

Bridges 

25. The bridge programme under the Third Plan provides for the renewal of 
weak and defective wrought iron girder bridges, rebuilding of weak bridges, raising 
of bridges on certain sections, replacing dips by bridges, providing new flood open¬ 
ings and strengthening of bunds. Major works include the renewals of the Sukkur 
channel bridge over River Indus, the bridge over River Chenab near Muzaflar- 
garh, the Kohad and Sohan bridges on the Daudkhel-Jand section. 

Plant and Machinery 

26. The replacement and balancing of machinery and equipment in the 
Railway’s mechanical and electrical engineering workshops and the printing 
press will be undertaken during the Third Plan. 

Signalling and Line Capacity works 

27. Installation of improved signalling, which is a first step towards increasing 
sectional capacity, was undertaken on certain main and important branch lines 
during the Second Plan period, and will be extended to cover other sections of the 
Railway during the Third Plan period. 

On a single line section, however, there is a limit upto which sectional capacity 
can be increased by the application of such devices. Capacity on Chak Jhumra- 
Sadgla Hill and Hyderabad-Kotri single line sections has reached the saturation 
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properly equipped Research Centre on modern lines to carry out detailed studies 
relating to problems now awaiting solution and those likely to arise in the imple¬ 
mentation of various projects of the Railway. The first phase of the scheme com¬ 
prising construction of buildings and procurement of equipment will be completed 
during the Plan period. 

The available facilities for technical training of employees of the Civil 
Engineering Department are inadequate. In order to impart rigorous and special¬ 
ized training to the staff in the rapidly changing techniques and modern trends, 
it is proposed to establish a training school for civil engineering staff It will provide 
training facilities not only to workmen and supervisors in service but also to a 
large number of technical personnel engaged in the planning and execution of 
development projects. During the Third Plan period construction of a school 
building, workshop and staff quarters, and provision of training facilities is envi¬ 
saged under Phase I of the scheme. 

PAKISTAN EASTERN RAILWAY 

Assessment of Traffic 

33. (a) Goods Traffic. There has been a rising trend in goods traffic, which 
reached a figure of 1,052 million ton-miles by 1963-64, although it declined in the 
final year of the Plan, due mainly to a fall in food grain imports. 

In consideration of the accelerated pace of development envisaged in all 
fields in East Pakistan during the Third Plan period, and making due 
allowance for the growth of road and water transport, it is anticipated that during 
the Third Plan period the increase in freight ton-miles on the Pakistan Eastern 
Railway will be about 30 per cent. 

(b) Passenger Traffic .—Similarly passenger-miles reached a figure of 2,003 
million in 1963-64, but were a little lower in the following year. Taking into account 
the increased economic activity, rise in population and the accelerated pace of 
urbanization during the Third Plan period, it is anticipated that the increase in 
Railway passenger-miles by the end of the Plan period will be about 15 per cent. 

Progress under Second Plan 

34. For the rehabilitation, modernization and expansion of facilities during 
the Second Plan period an allocation of Rs. 427.7 million was made, Rs. 62.6 
million for the completion of ongoing projects, and Rs. 365.1 million fox new 
works. The programme was subsequently enlarged to include a few more schemes 
of rolling stock, construction of new railway lines, structural and engineering 
works, etc. 

.35. In financial terms, an expenditure of Rs. 486 million is expected to be 
incurred by the end of the Plan period. In physical terms, most of the targets will 

have been achieved as indicated below. 
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and wagons 40 per cent. Table IV gives the total number of overage stock at the 
end of the Third Plan period, total Plan requirements and the number expected to 
be delivered during the Plan period. Overage stock at the end of the Third Plan 
period will be: 96 B.G. and 140 M.G. steam locomotives, 176 B.G. and 327 M.G. 
passenger carriages, 132 B.G. and 186 M.G. other coaching vehicles, and 1,054 B.G. 
and 7,207 M.G. wagons. To provide for replacement of some of the overage stock 
and to meet demand of additional traffic, the requirements during the Third Plan 
period will be 38 B.G. and 85 M.G. diesel electric locomotives, 252 B.G. and 
436 M.G. passenger carriages, 86 B.G. and 96 M.G. other coaching vehicles, and 
850 B.G. and 5,600 M.G. wagons. Against this, provision has been made for delivery 
during the Plan period of 29 B.G. and 50 M.G. diesel locomotives, 189 B.G. and 
247 M.G. passenger carriages, 54 B.G. and 149 M.G. other coaching vehicles, and 
500 B.G. and 2,996 M.G. wagons. 

Track Renewals 

42. The Second Plan will close with a large mileage of track having worn out 
sleepers and rails over 40 years old. Also, to extend diesel-electric traction, some 
of the sections will need to be relaid with heavier rails. This will necessitate the 
renewal of 600 miles of track. The Third Plan programme provides for the renewal 
of about 400 miles of track. This includes the Dacca-Chittagong section where 
maximum permissible speed is proposed to be raised from 45 to 60M.P.II. through 
renewal with heavier rails and flatter turn-outs, increased sleeper density and ballast 
cushion. Welding of rail joints is also proposed to be undertaken on this section 
as a step towards modernization. 

Bridges 

43. Most of the existing railway bridges were constructed some 50/60 years 
and some even a hundred years ago and it has become necessary to change the 
wrought iron girders on these bridges. The triangulated spans of some of the major 
bridges also require to be changed. A beginning was made in the Second Plan when 
some of the smaller bridges were tackled. In the Third Plan period, it is proposed to 
change the spans of the major bridges also in order to remove the present speed 
restrictions. 

Signalling and line capacity works 

44. The line and terminal capacities of the Railway are proposed to be 
increased by the installation of improved signalling and remodelling of yards and 
terminal facilities. The track on certain short sections, including Chittagong- 
Sholashahr, Fouzdarhat-Chittagong Port marshalling yard is also proposed to be 
doubled. 

Plant and Machinery 

. 45. Provision has been made for plant and machinery for various engineering 
workshops, printing press and telecommunications on the entire Railway system. 
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iv) concentration of effort on the completion, within the Plan period, of 
individual projects, or parts thereof, so that benefits from investments 
are realized quickly; and 

v) execution of highway projects in stages, in conformity with prescribed 
geometric standards and specifications, so that each stage conforms to 
the anticipated volume of traffic in the short run, and the highway is 
developed in gradual stages to take higher volumes and loads of traffic. 

B.—Road Transport 

v/) provision of adequate repair and maintenance facilities to ensure opti¬ 
mum use of available fleet; 

v/7) development of indigenous capacity for the production of commercial 
vehicles and spare parts to meet the country’s total requirements; 

v//7) encouraging the use of trailers with buses and trucks, where justified 
by traffic and road conditions, to increase transport capacity at low cost; 

ix) encouraging the formation of transport syndicates and co-operatives 
to ensure an efficient service. 

ROADS 

50. The factors which in the past have mainly tended to inhibit the growth 
of road net-work along sound lines have been: 

i) construction effort was diffused over a number of projects; 

j7) maintenance and improvement of existing road network suffered 
due to lack of adequate finances; 

Hi) programmes were based on inadequate standards and specifications; 
and 

iv) research activities for evolving suitable techniques of construction 
based on local conditions and materials could not be adequately 
developed. 

51. The road programme under the Third Plan, which seeks to rectify the 
situation, aims at an optimum expansion of the net-work in keeping with the grow¬ 
ing need for mobility. It provides for: 

/) strengthening and expansion of the existing road network; 

//) developing a system of super highways; 

Hi) construction of secondary and feeder roads to meet the needs of the 
i- short distance, light traffic in rural areas and newly developing 
regions of the country; and 
iv) expansion of research facilities. 
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Programme under Third Plan 

56. The Third Plan programme (for details see Table V) includes, besides 
new works, ongoing projects of constructionof Karachi-Hyderabad super highway, 
bridges over Jhelum at Jhelum, over Ravi near Lahore and Chiclniwat ni, over Indus 
near Thatta, and over Sutlej near Bahawalpur; and construction/improvement of 
about 560 miles of roads. Besides a number of feasibility studies for roads and 
bridges for which aids/loans are being contracted will be completed. The physical 


targets are summarized below: 

1. Ongoing roads projects including bridges over Rivers Jhelum, 
Sutlej and Indus 

2. Reconditioning and widening of existing blacktopped roads 

3. Superior type highways including bridge at D.I. Khan 

4. Other new roads 

5. Improvement of Karachi-Quetta-Zahidan road (R.C.D. 
project) 


Miles 

650 

200 

300 

375 

650 


ROADS IN SPECIAL AREAS 

57. The Centrally administered areas in the extreme north of West Pakistan 
lack even the barest minimum transport facilities and some parts are entirely 
inaccessible. Essential supplies to this region have to be air-lifted and local move¬ 
ment depends on pony-tracks and some jeepable roads. Development of transport 
facilities in these areas, therefore, needs to be given the highest priority not only to 
promote economic development but also to maintain the normal life of the com¬ 
munity. 

i; . , •■ 

Progress under Second Plan 

58. Against the allocation of Rs. 43.37 million for the construction/improve¬ 
ment of roads and bridges in the Special Areas, an expenditure of Rs. 49.7 million 
is expected by the end of the Second Plan period. The Malakand-Gilgit road is 
expected to be completed and the targets set for other areas achieved. 


Programme under Third Plan 

59. During the Third Plan period, improvement of about 600 miles of existing 
roads/tracks and construction of about 650 miles of roads/tracks and bridges is 
programmed. 

ROADS IN EAST PAKISTAN 


Progress under Second Plan 

1 60. The Second Plan targets were (/) to complete 740 miles of new roads, 

work on which was commenced prior to July 1960, and (ii) to construct another 
130 miles of new roads. The performance under the Plan has been satisfactory with 
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At the beginning of the Third Plan, there will be a total of about 11,100 
commercial vehicles in service in East Pakistan; about 41,000 in West Pakistan. 
Of this fleet, about 3,600 vehicles in East Pakistan and 13,100 vehicles in West 
Pakistan will be over 10 years of age, which approximates the economic life of a 
commercial vehicle; 

64. Notwithstanding the rapid progress made during the Second Plan, the 
commercial motor transport industry is still in a very under-developed state. The 
number of buses and trucks is grossly inadequate compared to needs; whatever 
vehicles are available are generally not fully utilized due to inefficient operation and 
poor maintenance; and barring a few well-organized firms and corporations, the 
industry is made up of small individual operators, who are unable to organize and 
develop the industry along modern, progressive lines and to provide a reliable and 

( efficient service. The industry which is almost entirely financed by private enterprise 
(barring the two corporations in East and West Pakistan engaged in passenger 
transport) needs considerable improvement both as regards its performance and 
organization. The major effort during the Third Plan will therefore have to be 
directed towards improving institutional arrangements to ensure its growth along 
sound lines. 

65. A major handicap in planning for the development of road transport 
is the lack of statistical information in this field. The exact position of the road 
transport fleet and its activities is not known. There is no information about how 
much of what commodities is handled by road transport and between what points 
or areas. In the absence of these details, it is impossible to determine with any 
exactitude the present or potential role of road transport in the economy. Detailed 
transport studies being undertaken in the two provinces are expected lo provide 
necessary information on these lines. Special arrangements will have lo be made 
for the collection, compilation and analysis of data with a view to ensuring an 
adequate development of road transport services. 

66 . Another shortcoming is that the machinery for the control, regulation 
and promption of the road transport industry is not adequately organised to take 
care of the greatly expanding requirements. The Provincial and Regional Transport 
Authorities, therefore, need to be re-organized and strengthened so as to be able 
to perform their regulatory and promotional functions effectively. In this context, 
the Motor Vehicles Act needs to be revised so as to help foster the growth of 
road transport along desired lines. 

67. The two specific problems which need urgent attention relate to the 
need for ( a ) improving passenger transport in urban centres; and ( b ) providing 
essential trucking services in the under-developed rural areas. 

(a) The present state of affairs in the field of passenger bus transport demands 
a serious consideration of the extent to which the public sector should step into this 
field. In the fast developing urban areas in particular, where the problem needs 
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*> 

(v) Steps should be taken for setting up adequate manufacturing/ 
assembly capacity for commercial vehicles and spare parts within 
the country. Meanwhile, imports should be liberalized to supply 
the industry’s total requirements adequately and to permit fuller use. 

(v/) Adequate facilities for the repair and maintenance of vehicles and 
for the training of drivers and mechanics should be developed. 

(v/7) Standardization of vehicles must be ensured in the interest of 
satisfactory maintenance and operation. 

(v/77) In connection with the development of trucking services, a study 
should be made as to whether the Road Transport Corporations 
engaged in passenger transport should extend their activities to 
freight haulage, provided such a course does not involve any 
government financing. 

(ix) Measures should be taken to improve passenger transport in urban 
> centres and to provide essential trucking services in rural areas. 

Programme under Third Plan 

69. The Third Plan provides, inter-alia, for the procurement of 30,500 com¬ 
mercial vehicles—13,500 for East and 17,000 for West Pakistan. Allowing for 
replacement of vehicles which are over 10 years old—at assumed rates of 100 per 
cent for East and 50 per cent for West Pakistan—the net additions to the fleets 
will be about 40 per cent—90 per cent in East Pakistan and 25 per cent in West 
Pakistan. In terms of carrying capacity, however, the net increase will be much 
higher because most of the new vehicles will be of larger size and the overall avail¬ 
ability will improve appreciably with better maintenance of vehicles and improved 
road facilities. 

70. The programme envisages acquisition of 7,330 buses and 20,000 trucks 
by private operators; 2,270 buses by the West Pakistan Road Transport Cor- 

1 poiration (770 for replacement of old vehicles and 1,500 as additions); and 900 
buses'by the East Pakistan Road Transport Corporation (154 for replacement and 
746 as additions). The programmes include provision for workshops, training 
centres, bus depots and passenger shelters. The Government will also contribute 
towards the development of transport cooperatives in East Pakistan. 

71. It must be stressed that the programme envisaged above is based on a 
modest estimation of the possibilities in the private sector. Given adequate facilities 
and encouragement, the actual investment may exceed the allocation. 

INLAND WATER TRANSPORT 

72. Inland Water Transport (I.W.T.) contributes a major share in the haulage 
of goods and passengers in East Pakistan. The factors which have worked for an 
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75. In the private sector, an investment of about Rs. 175 million will have 
been made by the end of the Second Plan period, including about Rs. 135 million 
for the procurement of mechanized watercraft, necessary spare parts, structural 
materials, and workshop equipment. Investments also relate to diesclization and 
rehabilitation ol the existing fleets; improvement of dockyards and slipways; and 
construction of shore establishments. 

76. In physical terms, 23 towing vessels, 163 dumb barges, 6 oil tankers, 220 
passenger launches, 7 passenger-cwm-cargo vessels, and 25 river-cu/n-sea vessels 
will have been acquired by the end of the Second Plan period. It is estimated that 
the. cargo carrying capacity of the mechanised I.W.T. fleet will have increased by 
27 per cent from 153,000 tons to 194,000 tons and the annual through-put by 61 
per cent from 217 million to 350 million ton-miles. Similarly, the passenger 
carrying capacity will have increased by 36 per cent from 81,000 to about 110,000 
passengers. 

77. Considering the past trends in traffic as well as the implications of factors 
like the increased tempo of industrialization in East Pakistan, the prospect of larger 
volumes of imports and exports using the port of Chalna and the outer anchorage 
at Chittagong and the great improvement foreseen in basic I.W.T. facilities and 
mechanization of fleets, it is expected that inland water transport will be handling 
increasingly large volumes of traffic during the Third Plan period. In respect of 
passenger transport, the trend seems to be towards short-lead traffic by smaller 
craft such as launches and medium capacity steamers. This trend will be intensi¬ 
fied with the expansion of the road network programmed under the Third Plan. 

78. The main emphasis in the development of I.W.T. will be:— 

(а) in the public sector, on the development of terminal facilities at inland 
ports, development of waterways and aids to navigation and facilities for 
training of I.W.T. personnel and research for the mechanization of 
country craft; and 

jr* 

(б) jn the private sector, on the rehabilitation and modernisation of Ihe 
existing fleet, adoption of new techniques of construction and operation, 

' and provision of additional repair and building facilities. In this connec- 

: tion, pilot projects arc being set up for introducing modem craft such as 

Catamarran and hydrofoil boats for faster passenger transport. 

>■ \ 79. A problem of basic importance relates to the organisation of I.W.T. 

operators along sound and progressive commercial lines. The industry is dis- 
i organised at present and effective measures of persuation and regulation would 
f be necessary to improve the situation. It is proposed to take necessary steps for 
I developing a healthy co-operative movement in the I.W.T. industry, which may 
improve to be a decisive element in solving the industry’s organisational and financial 
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Programme under Third Plan 

83. Considerable expansion and modernization of port lacililies will, there* 
fore, have to be undertaken to meet the requirements of the rapidly increasing 
volume of overseas trade, which by 1970 is estimated to reach a figures ol about 
17 million tons including petroleum products. The Third Plan programme provides 
for the construction of a fulllledged port at Chalna, rehabilitation of old and 
construction of new berths at Chittagong and Karachi, procurement of craft and 
equipment to speed up port operations, and expansion of other ancillary facilities. 
For the handling of foodgrains, the installation of silos at the three ports and ol 
similar storage facilities in the interior is under examination. The feasibility of 
establishing a second port in West Pakistan is also under study. 

84. With the completion of the Third Plan programme, the designed capacity 
of the ports of Karachi, Chittagong and Chalna (including the present anchorage 
facilities) for dry cargoes will increase to 4.2 million tons, 3.8 million tons and 3.5 
million tons respectively, against the projected dry cargo traffic for 1969-70 of 
5.5 million tons for West Pakistan and 6.5 million tons for East Pakistan. 1 he gap 
between the capacity and requirements in the case of Karachi port will be narrowed 
substantially by the construction of foodgrain silos and related facilities. The 
capacity for handling petroleum products will increase to 2 million tons at Karachi 
and 1 million tons at Chittagong. An oil terminal is also to be constructed at 
Chalna port to meet any additional requirements. 

85. Until the completion of the Third Plan programme, the ports of Karachi 
and Chittagong may have to continue to work under the stresses and strains ex¬ 
perienced during the Second Plan period. To cope with the increasing demands, 
short-term measures suchas proper programming of foodgrain imports, improving, 
handling and clearance arrangements at the ports in particular for foodgrains, and 
greater use of the Chittagong Outer Anchorage facility will have to be taken. In 
thecaseof West Pakistan, where the expansion of Karachi port facilities is limited 
by the availability of space, the need for developing a subsidiary port appears 
necessary. 

86. Developments during the Second Plan period and those proposed to be 
taken up during the Third Plan are described below. 

KARACHI PORT 

Progress under Second Plan 

87. The Second Plan provided for the completion ol the remaining work 
of berths No. 5 to 17 at East Wharves, reconstruction of berths No. 1 to 4 at East 
Wharves and the Bulk Oil Pier, rehabilitation of Manora Breakwater, acquisition 
of craft and equipment, and certain other works. Against this provision, the 
remaining work of the Reconstruction of Berths No. 5 to 17, construction of sea 
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Programme under Third Plan 

90. Apart from ongoing projects, new projects which will be taken up during 
the Third Plan period are: construction of 4 additional jetties, replacement of 
pontoon jetties by permanent jetties, river training works (Phase II), construction 
of a lighterage jetty, construction of one transit and two storage sheds rehabili¬ 
tation of four old sheds, construction of staff quarters and replacement and purchase 
of craft and equipment. (See Table X for details). 

CHALNA PORT 

Progress under Second Plan 

91. The Second Plan provided for the expansion of the anchorage facilities 
at Chalna for meeting the increasing traffic demands arising from steps taken to 
reduce the imbalance between the import and export traffic passing through two 
ports of Chittagong and' Chalna. By the end of the Second Plan period, an expendi¬ 
ture of Rs. 8.7 million will have been incurred on the purchase of vessels and 
jetty equipment and construction of embankment for fresh water reservoir, 
workshop building, rest house, harbour master’s office and staff quarters. 

Programme under Third Plan 

92. The feasibility report incorporating a master plan for the development 
of a permanent port at Mongla on the east bank of river Pussur, 
has been prepared. It recommends the completion of Phase I of the master 
plan during the Third Plan period, which envisages (n) construction of eight general 
cargo berths, a foodgrain, a bulk cargo and an oil terminal along with develop¬ 
ment of residential and administrative areas; and (b) extension of the railway 
line and the roadway from Khulna to the port and construction of a 
rail-cum-road bridge over the Rupsa river. Provision for these works has accord¬ 
ingly been made under the Central and Provincial Programmes, respectively. 

MEKRAN COAST PORT 

• ti»*'i > ;• .*■.••• . • 

93. At present, Karachi is the only major port serving the entire export 
and import trade of West Pakistan including the in-transit traffic to and from 
Afghanistan. A feasibility study is, therefore, underway for the establishment of a 
second major port on the Mekran Coast. A port in this area with a suitable road 
network will help to develop the potential resources of the vast hinterland and 
also provide a good measure of flexibility in the distribution of the total overseas 
traffic of West Pakistan. 

li SHIPPING 

94. A large share of the country’s international traffic, which amounted to 
!).7 million tons in 1963-64, and is likely to go up to 15 million tons by 1970, is at 
present carried by foreign ships, causing a drain on foreign exchange resources 
to the extent of about Rs. 400 million. 
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Progress under Second Plan . , 
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TOURISM 

99. Statistical data released by the International Union of Official Travel 

Organisations indicate that the world tourist traffic and spendings have been 
rising steadily. Tourist traffic and spendings in Pakistan also have shown a rising 
trend in recent years. The number of foreign tourists increased from 48 thousand 
in 1960 to 69 thousand in 1963, and the tourist spendings from Rs. 29 million to 
Rs. 42 million. With its numerous places of historical interest and scenic beauty, 
the country can attract tourists in much larger numbers, and for longer periods of 
stay, provided tourist facilities of the requisite standard are mads,available. It is 
considered that a properly developed tourist industry can make significant 
contribution to the country’s foreign exchange resources and the national income, 
besides other benefits. , 

Progress under Second Plan 

100. The Second Plan provided for the development of tourism by strengthen¬ 
ing the publicity, organisation, construction of rest houses, hunting lodges and 
providing road and water transport at places where private investment was 
not forthcoming. Construction of 10 major hotels was undertaken in both Wings 
of the country of which 8 have been completed and 2 are at an advanced stage 
of completion. An expenditure of Rs. 10.4 million in public sector and Rs. 100 
million in private sector will have been incurred. 

To provide more intimate contact between international tourists and the 
transport agency, the tourist organisation has recently been placed under the 
control of the Chief Administrator of Civil Aviation. This arrangement is 
expected to help accelerate the development of tourism. 

Programme under Third Plan 

101. The programme in the public sector will include provision of rest houses 
and transportation and recreation facilities, mainly in Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
the Sunderbans, Gilgit, Hunza and Chitral, Certain important places of historical, 
archaeological and other interests will be developed. Facilities will be provided for 
mountaineering, winter sports, fishing, hunting and sight-seeing tours. A publicity 
campaign, organised in collaboration with international travel and tourist organi¬ 
zations, will form an important part of the plan to promote tourism. The campaign 
will include large-scale production of publicity materials, and display of tourist 
films in foreign countries on TV and the screen. Training facilities for the hotel 
staff and for persons engaged in the promotion of tourism will be arranged. The 
development of hotels will be mainly financed by private enterprise, which has been 
given liberal tax concessions and will be provided all the necessary facilities and 
encouragement. 

A 20-year master plan for the development of tourism has been prepared, 
and is under Government’s consideration. 
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shahi, Faridpur, Chandpur, Barisal, Hatia, Sandwip, Sirajgaiij, Bogra, ICushtia, 
Dinajpur, Rangpiir, Bhola, Begumguuj and Chittagong. T he frequencies on-the 
Karachi-London International route have been increased and a new service to 
China has been opened. 

106. PIA capacity ton miles increased from 15.3 million in 1955-56 to about 
44 million in 1959-60 and to about 101 million in 1963-64. Correspondingly, revenue 
ton. miles increased from 8.1 million to nearly 27 million and to about 66 million 
resulting in improved overall load factors. The number of revenue passengers 
carried increased from 109,700 in 1955-56 to 240,000 in 1959-60 and to 712,000 in 
1963-64, while cargo carried increased from 1,600 tons to 11,000 tons and to 21,000 
tons respectively. Operating revenues increased from about Rs. 21 million in 
1955-56 to about Rs. 81 million in 1959-60 and to Rs. 213 million in 1963-64. PIA 
scheduled services traffic pattern over the past five years is indicated in 
Table XI. 

Programme under Third Plan 

107. (a) Past and current economic developments in Pakistan and increased 
domestic, interzonal and international movements have resulted m a sustained 
growth of both air passenger and air cargo traffic. This upward trend is likely to 
continue during the Third Plan period. 

(b) The Civil Aviation agency is forging a viable air transport system with 
promising prospects. The need for further development of the system to provide 
increased and high speed mobility throughout the country still persists and bigger 
efforts are needed to improve and enhance the scope of the activity, particularly 
on the domestic front. The aim will continue to be to provide and to further develop 
safe, economical and well co-ordinated air services. In this context an applied 
research institute is proposed to be set up to look into the problems of sub-sonic 
and super-sonic civil aviation and aero-space industry, particularly from the point 
of view of delineating the strategy and formulating the programmes for the 
assembly/manufacture of civil aircraft, other equipment and supplies. A perspec¬ 
tive plan for the enlargement of the airline coverage on a systematic and long term 
basis and for the development of the required aviation facilities is under preparation. 

( c ) Urgent action is necessary to improve and expand the existing airports 
and other aviation facilities and to evolve economical methods of airport con¬ 
struction, to build up the indigenous capabilities and to provide the required 
equipment for the construction of appropriate kinds of airport facilities particularly 
for the larger airports. 

( d) PIA will continue to be responsible for the operation of domestic trunk 
and feeder air routes as well as international services. The airlines v/ill be called 
upon to provide additional capacity particularly on the interwing and domestic: 
trunk routes and for the expeditious movement of mail under the “Night Air Mail 
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acquisition of four Boeing 707/720-B type aircraft for PIA’s international and 
interwing routes; and about a dozen small aircralt and other equipment for the 
local/feeder air services. 

(,7j) Emphasis will continue to be placed on the training programmes in all 
aspects of civil air transport industry and on the provision of adequate maintenance 
facilities for the equipment in use. Rapid changes in techniques anti equipment 
make it all the more necessary. 

(/v) The allocation to civil aviation may need modification later in the light 
of further studies and possible changes in equipment. 

POSTAL SERVICES 

109. Postal services are being steadily expanded and improved in line with 
the increasing literacy and rapid industrial and commercial development. 

Progress under Second Plan 

110. The number of post offices will have increased from 10,261 in 1960 to 
about 11,800 in 1965, the achievement being 1,500 new post offices against the 
Second Plan target of 1,300. All letter mail is now air-lifted to the extent practi¬ 
cable. Postal traffic is increasing—unregistered mail increased from 601 million 
articles in 1959-60 to 789 million in 1963-64. The number of inter-wing postal air 
parcels have increased from 63 thousand in 1959-60 to 191 thousand in 1963-64, 
the poundage having increased from 192 thousand to 976 thousand correspondingly. 
Postal revenues have increased from Rs. 55 million in 1959-60 to Rs. 79 million in 

1963-64. 

Special services like Postal Savings and Postal Life Insurance have made 
considerable progress; net collections under the postal savings have amounted to 
Rs. 409 million during the past five years, the number of Postal Life Insurance 
Policies having increased from 68,500 in 1959-60 to about 107,000 in May, 
1965 and the sum assured from Rs. 188 million to Rs. 342 million. Proposals to 
reinforce the incentives for small savings and to introduce group insurance are 
under study. 

Programme under Third Plan 

111. (a) There is an increasing demand from villages, especially from the 
Union Councils for the provision of additional postal facilities. Iherelore, 2,000 
new post offices, mostly in the rural areas, are proposed under the Third Plan; 
the aim being to provide a post office for each village with a population ot 1,500 

or more. 

(b) The expanding services necessitate reconstruction of old and construction 
of new post office buildings. The post office owns over a thousand office buildings, 
several of which are 50 to 60 years old and over 100 are in urgent need of renovation 
or extension or both. Buildings suitable for postal operations are ordinarily not 
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The Second Plan provided Rs. 338 million for telegraphs and telephones 
but about Rs. 442 million will have been expended during 1960-65. Against the 
Plan target of 45,700 telephones, some 59,300 new ones will have been added. The 
trunk call traffic is rising fast, almost doubling itself in every five years. Effective 
inland trunk calls increased from 5.24 million in 1959-60 to 8.96 million in 1963-64. 
The number of telegrams has increased from 4.72 million to 5.50 million corres¬ 
pondingly. The number of daily inter-wing trunk calls has increased 13 fold over 
the period 1950-51 to 1963-64. The increases would have been greater, had satis¬ 
factory channels been available. The revenues of the telegraphs and telephones 
department have increased from Rs. 83.0 million in 1959-60 to Rs. 136 million in 
1963-64. 

Programme under Third Plan 

115. ( a ) The development of telecommunication services is being under¬ 

taken as a continuous programme. Some 35,000 uncomplied applications for 
telephones are likely to be carried forward to the Third Plan as against 24,000 
brought forward to the Second Plan. Schemes worth about Rs. 303 million are 
likely to be brought forward to the Third Plan. Assuming an income (industrial) 
elasticity of demand for telephones at 1.75 the estimated requirement of additional 
telephones during 1965-70 is about 1,65,000. The Third Plan proposes the installa¬ 
tion of some 1,50,000, possibly about 1,25,000 in the urban areas and 25,000 in 
rural areas. Of these a substantial number (some 30,000) may be connected as 
extensions or through the private branch exchanges. 

(6) Further improvement of the presently inadequate and poor quality inter¬ 
wing telecommunications is imperative and high priority is being given to this task. 
To this end, the following measures are under study and will be adopted within the 
available resources:— 

(0 consolidation of the existing HF circuits; 

(«) a microwave scatter communication system via Nepal; 

(///) a sub-marine cable betweeu Karachi and Chittagong; and 

(iv) participation in the international programme for satellite communications. 

T 

(c) To handle satisfactorily the increasing inland trunk call traffic within both 
the provinces substantial additions to the inland trunk telephone network will be 
required. It is proposed to develop extensive and dependable micro-wave radio 
relay net works in both East and West Pakistan and to extend the Karachi- 
Tehran micro-wave link to Rawalpindi/Lahore; to provide new micro-wave links 
; between Lahore-Rawalpindi and between Chittagong-Barisal-Khulna; to lay a 
co-axial, cable between Rawalpindi-Peshawar in West Pakistan as well as 
'between Dacca-Chittagong in East Pakistan (subject to the provision of road 
bridges across the intervening unbridged rivers); and to provide additional 
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components of the telecommunications equipment and for the assembly and 
fabrication of VHF and UHF radio relay systems and teleprinters. Production 
facilities for open-wire line stores will be enlarged. The institutional arrange¬ 
ments for this purpose will be suitably strengthened. 

BROADCASTING 

117. Modern means of mass communication are being developed to help 
create a positive response to the needs of the hour and of the future, to revolu¬ 
tionize the outlook towards modernization on the wide agricultural front and in 
the rising industrial working force and to further the ends in such matters as 
integrity, discipline, unity and education. Of all the mass media of communi¬ 
cations, radio remains the most powerful in Pakistan, handicapped as the country 
is by low literacy and inadequate means of education and by the geographic sepa¬ 
ration of the two provinces. 

Progress under Second Plan 

118. The Second Plan programme for the development of broadcasting is 
likely to be fully implemented. By 1965, there will be full-lledged broadcasting 
facilities at Karachi, Hyderabad, Quetta, Lahore, Peshawar and Rawalpindi/ 
Islamabad in West Pakistan and at Dacca, Rajshahi and Chittagong in East 
Pakistan in addition to relaying stations at Sylhet and Rangpur. By the end of the 
Second Plan period, the coverage of the primary service through the medium 
wave in West Pakistan will be about twenty-five per cent of the area but about 
forty per cent of the population. In East Pakistan the coverage will be over 90 
per cent in respect of both. One 100 KW medium-wave transmitter each has been 
installed at Dacca and Lahore. For shortwave transmission, two 100 KW trans¬ 
mitters at Islamabad and one 100 KW transmitter at Dacca, presently under instal¬ 
lation, will provide the much needed East-West Pakistan link. 

The installations completed during the Second Plan period are: 


I—Transmitters 
Islamabad 

Two 

100 KW Shortwave transmitters. 


One 

10 KW Shortwave transmitter. 

Lahore 


100 KW Mediumwave transmitter. 

Quetta 


10 KW Mediumwave transmitter and 

Dacca 


10 KW Shortwave transmitter. 

100 ICW Mediumwave transmitter. 

Chittagong 


100 KW Shortwave transmitter (under instal¬ 
lation). 

10 KW Mediumwave transmitter. 

Rajshahi 


10 KW Mediumwave transmitter. 

Rangpur 


10 KW Mediumwave transmitter. 

Sylhet 


2 KW Mediumwave transmitter. 
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* > xt_Broadcasting Houses - * 

i) Hyderabad, Quetta, Lahore, Chittagong and Rajshahi. 

//) Extensions at Rawalpindi and Dacca. 

XU—Receiving Centres 

Karachi, Hyderabad, Peshawar, Quetta, Lahore, Dacca and Islamabad. 
An experimental commercial servi,.. 


Programme under Tliird Plan 

, 10 The Objectives of the Third Plan will continue to be to establish a reliable 
mediumwave coverage for the whole of the courj^to expand the 
facilities in the shortwave to provide more mte : &nd to projec t the 

the most important cities like kaiac acc j s proposed to extend the 

external services effectively tluoug i stronger si population coverage 

area coverage in West Pakistan to sixty-five per cent with ^ 

of about eighty-five per cent. It is also proposed . o an d a 

East Pakistan. A at'Khulna in East 

relaying station of 10 KW mc diumwave transmitter each will be 

Pakistan will be established. A 100 transmitter will be. 

added at Quetta and Hyderabad. One«« transmitters will be 

added each at Dacca and Peshawar. Two 250 KW S ^ [ ninE facilities throughout 

added to the set up at Islamabad to pro vi eim P l ° v ® Xslamabad, presently under 

Pakistan and abroad. The broadcasting 10 ' ^ wiU bs cons tructed 

construction, will be completed. A new roac required replacements 

at Peshawar. It is also proposed to provide for the J 

■ -~ t? tide'brondTsts t ST of the 

expanded and some r^dentitdaccomi^o^ ^ wj „ ^ constructed. A 

and a laboratory and workshop at Islamabad 

are included in the Plun. 

Particular mention may be made of the proposed arrangements for .hejnro- 

duction of farm broadcasting, for which * “distributed 

vided by Radio Pakistan and the listening sets (about 10,000) are 
h„ fhe two Provincial Governments under the works programme. 


• 1 '.. 

h 
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120. Proposals for the extension of the commercial service to other important 
centres are in hand. 

121. Some progress has been made in the inception of the electronics industry 
to help provide a large number of radio receivers. The present number of broad¬ 
cast receiver licences is only about 432,255 and needs to be enlarged. 

122. By 1965 the country will have at the 11 transmitting stations, 26 trans¬ 
mitters of 760 KW power. The proposals under the Third Plan would raise the 
number of transmitting stations to 14, of transmitters to 36 and their powei !<• 
3680 KW. 


TELEVISION 

123. The development of this potent mass communication medium is being 
conceived in the light of the availability of technical experience and programme 
production talent. General service television, with a strong emphasis on the edu¬ 
cational aspects, is proposed. Private enterprise, both foreign and local, is being 
associated. Full advantage will be taken of the experiences of the other countries 
in evolving the strategy for the expansion of television based on indigenous pro¬ 
ducts in the not too distant future. Two Pilot stations, one at Lahore and the 
other at Dacca, have been set up to help accumulate the relevant know-how and 
to set the lines for the development of suitable programmes. Television training 
and film production facilities will have to be organized. The service, in the beginning, 
will be limited to the most important centres. 

124. ' In the Third Plan period three full-fledged stations are being provided 
at Karachi, Lahore and Dacca with facilities for producing thirty hours of pro¬ 
gramme per week from each station. Three small stations will be put up at Islam¬ 
abad, Chittagong and Peshawar with limited production facilities. To begin with, 
they will mostly relay programmes of the main stations supplied on tapes or films, 
biter-connecting facilities will be provided gradually as relay links get developed. 

125. The stations will have 5 KW transmitters, each covering an area of 
about 40 miles radius. Population coverage will be about ten million people each 
in East and West Pakistan. 

126. A Central Training Institute is being sot up in Islamabad to provide 
instructions and training in television technique and programme production. 
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TABLE 1 

Development Programme ofP-W.R. under the Third F.ve-Year Rs ^ 


Particulars 


Carry 

forward 

from 

Second 

Plan 

(on¬ 

going) 


Estima¬ 

ted 

cost of 
the 3rd 
Plan 
pro¬ 
jects 


Total of 
columns 
3 +4 


Third 

Plan 

Alloca¬ 

tions 



j_ 2 

1. Rolling Slock 

2. Track 

3. Bridges 

4. Plant and machinery 

5. Signalling and line capacity 
' 6. Workshops 

7. Engineering and structural 
works 

8. introduction of Electric Trac 

tion 

9. Construction of new railway 
lines 

10. Research and Training . 

Total: 


TABLE II 

Requirement and procurement of rolli ng^ - 

Total 
plan 


Item 


Total 
overage 
stock at require- 
the end of ments 
the Third 
Plan 
period 


Delivery of stock 
during the Third 
Plan period 


Total 


Against Against 

throw- n< r w 

forward Precis 

from 2nd of Third 
Plan Pl‘ ul 



Diesel-electric locomotives 

Locomotives for electric 
traction 

Steam locomotives 
Passenger carriages 
Other coaching vehicles 
Wagons __ 


— 

187 

20 

85'l 

1 

\ 

i 

138 


— 

33 


l 

c 

463 

704 

801 

4901 

696 

299 

10000 

5 

241 

9 

330 

335 

188 

4380 

576 

197 

4710 
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TABLE III 


Development Programme of the P.E.R. under the Third Five-Year Plan 

(Million Rupees) 


Item Particulars 

No. 


Carry 

for¬ 

ward 

from 

2nd 

Plan 

Esti¬ 

mated 

cost 

of 

3rd 

Plan 

project 

Total 

of 

Cols. 

3+4 

Third 

Plan 

Allo¬ 

cations 

1 2 



3 

4 

5 

6 

1. Rolling Stock 

2. Track 

3. Bridges 

4. Plant and machinery 

5. Structural and engineer¬ 
ing works including im¬ 
proved signalling and line 
capacity works and reha¬ 
bilitation of workshop ... 

6. Construction of new rail¬ 
way lines 

Total: 


74.7 

9.8 

5.6 

12.0 

79.2 

158.7 

600.0 

150.0 

33.0 

17.0 

280.0 

200.0 

674.7 

159.8 

38.6 

29.0 

359.2 

358.7 

398.7 

84.8 

18.1 

21.8 

207.7 

208.9 

340.0 

1280.0 

1620.0 

940.0 


TABLE IV 

PAKISTAN EASTERN RAILWAY 

Requirement and procurement of rolling stock units during 
the Third Plan period 



Total 
overage 
stock at 
the end 
of Third 
Plan 

Total Plan 
require- 
ments - 

Delivery of stock during the 

Third Plan period 

Against 
throw- 
forward 
from 2nd 
Plan 

Against 
new 
projects 
of Third 
Plan 

Total 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 . 

6 

Diesel-electric 







locomotives 

B.G. 

— 

38 

14 

15 

29 


M.G. 

— 

85 

3 

50 

53 

Steam locomotives 

B.G. 

96 

— 

— 

— 

— 


M.G. 

140 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Passenger carriages 

B.G. 

176 

252 

38 

151 

189 


M.G. 

327 

436 

— 

247 

247 

Other coaching 







Vehicles 

B.G. 

132 

86 

10 

44 

54 


M.G. 

186 

96 

100 

49 

149 

Wagons 

B.G. 

1054 

850 

— 

500 

500 


M.G. 

7207 

5600 

196 

2800 

2996 

Tugs 


— 

— 

2 

— 

2 

Barges 


— 

— 

4 

— 

4 

•PassengeF steamer 


— 

■ 


1 

1 
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table v 

„ i0 Wes. Pekislaa during ihe Third Flue-Veu- Fl»» 

Development Programme of Romls (M Ulion Rs.) 


Pci minted 


Third 


Ongoing projects of ofMisting black 

Reconditioning and widening 
topped roads 
New schemes 

’ Superior type hWwgft Khan) 

(including bridge at D.l. > 

, Restoration of flood damages 
Road Research Laboratory 
Barrage roads 

^ m-> 

Total: 


435.0 

100.0 

100.0 

947.0 


245.0 

40.0 

35.0 

412.0 


50.0 

10.0 

110.0 

24.0 

80.0 

I856d) 


20.0 

2.5 

35.5 

20.0 

80.0 

890.0 


I 


table VI 


Development 


„ - t> ->nds in East Pakistan 
Programme of ltoaos ^ 


under the Third Five-Year Plan 

(Million Rupees) 


ingoing projects of the Second Finn 
and Second Plans 

Second Phase work of the existing roads 
Upgrading the existing roads and bridges 
Bridges on unbridged gaps 
Roads in cyclone affected areas 

olher ra “ ior . 

Wo*shops/.'ools and piants and other miscelia- 

ncous works 


Estimated 

Cost 


950 

80 

80 

45 

85 

40 

300 

110 

70 


Third Plan 
Allocation 


740 

40 

40 

45 

45 

20 

90 

40 

40 


1760 


1100 
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TABLE VII 


Commercial Molor Vehicles in Service 

(In thousands) 



1959-60 1964-65 

('projected') 

Of which over 10 years 
old (estimated) 

Procure¬ 
ment 
during 
Third Plan 



Number 

Percentage 


1 2 

3 

4 

5 


East Pakistan 


Trucks 

2.95 

7.90 

2.2 

28 

9.50 

Buses 

2.06 

3.20 

1.4 

44 

4.00 

Total: 

5.01 

11.10 

3.6 

32 

13.50 


West Pakistan 






Trucks 

17.35 

27.00 

8.4 

31 

10.50 

Buses 

8.78 

14.00 

4.7 

34 

6.50 

Total: 

26.13 

41.00 

13.1 

32 

17.00 


All Pakistan 






Trucks 

20.30 

34.90 

10.6 

30 

20.00 

Buses 

10.84 

17.20 

6.1 

35 

10.50 

Total: 

31.14- 

52.10 

16.7 

32 

30.50 
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TABLE VIII 

of Inland Water Transport under the Third Five-Year Plan 


Items 


I. PUBLIC SECTOR 

A. Ongoing Projects 

Carry over from the 2nd Plan 

B. New Schemes 
Development of Ports 

1. 5 major ports (2nd Phase) 

2. Secondary ports 

3 Launch landing stations , 

4. Development of ports in coastal islands 
(Phase II) 

Development of Waterways 

1. Development of waterways 

2. Acquisition of dredgers 


Aids to Navigations 

1. Buoying, Lighting, etc. 

2. Buoy tender vessel 

Experimental Development 

1 Training centre for Masters and Sukanis 
i- Mechanisation of rural water transport 
3 Research centre for the development m the 
3 ’ field of craft design and motive power 

I.W.T.A. Office Building 
Consulting Services 

Sub-Total: 

Total: 

II. PRIVATE SECTOR: 

Augmentation, modernisation and replacement 
_r iwt fleet* construction and expansion oi y 
docksand^Vipways and East Pakistan Sh.ppmg 
Corporation 


3.0 

4.0 

1.5 


3.0 

4.0 

1.5 


8.5 
2.0 

2.5 


8.5 
2.0 

2.5 


433.6 


263.5 

310.0 


655.0 






965.0 



(Million Rupees) 

Estimated 

cost 

Third Plan 
Allocation 

2 

3 

— 

46.5 

143.1 

85.0 

51.5 

20.0 

20.0 

16.0 

6.0 

4.0 

220.6 

125.0 

139.1 

42.4 

76.0 

31.0 

181.5 

107.0 

15.0 

3.5 

15.0 

3.5 

18.5 

18.5 
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TABLE IX 

Development Programme of the Karachi Port under the Third Five-Year Plan 

Million Rs. 




/ 



Items 

Estimated 

Third Plan 


cost 

Allocation 


1 

2 

3 


A. Ongoing Projects 


1. Reconstruction of berths 1-4 at East Wharf 

65.2 

63.1 

2. Reconstruction of Bulk Oil Pier 

11.3 

5.3 

3. Construction of 3 additional berths at West Wharf 

74.7 

69.6 

4. Rehabilitation of Manora Breakwater 

5.4 

, 4.8 

5. Widening and deepening of the Main Navigable 
Channel 

18.6 

15.5 

6. Replacement and purchase of craft Sc equipment 

40.9 

21.1 

Sub-Total: 

216.1 

179.4 

B. New Schemes 



1. Preparation of Master Plan 

1.5 

1.5 

2. Lighterage berths at Juna Bunder 

40.0 

10.0 

3. Reclamation and development of New West 



Wharf (Phase I) 

50.0 

20.0 

•4. Reclamation and development of new Oil 



Berth (Phase I) 

50.0 

15.0 

*5. Civil engineering works including provision of 



quarters, minor reclamations, yard remodelling 
and reconstruction of Keamari village (Phase 11) 

45.0 

39.4 

<6. Replacement and purchase of craft and equip¬ 



ment ... 

34.7 

34.7 

Sub-Total: 

221.2 

120.6 

Total: 

437.3 

300.0 
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TABLE X 

, lhp Chittagong Port under the Third L Five-Year Plan 
D-—— Pr< ’ grflmm ' ” f 0 8 (Million R»P«.) 


Estimated 

cost 


(A) Ongoing projects 

(1) Rehabilitation and extension of jetties 1-6 

(2) Provision of workshop and slipway 

(3) Off-shore oil terminal 

Sub-Total: 


40.0* 

15.0* 

16.6 


71.6 


(B) New Schemes 

(1) Construction of 7 jetties (4 new and 3 replacement) 

(2) Mechanical equipment for cargo handling 

(3) River training works 

(4) Construction of residential quarters 

(5) Construction of a jetty for lighterage cargo 


6.3 

80.0 

10.0 

5.0 


(6) Construction of new and rehabilitation of 
old sheds 

(7) Replacement and purchase of craft and 
equipment 

(8) Laying of mooring and channel buoys 

(9) Scheme for mechanised coal handling ... 
(10) Improvement of roads and low-lying areas 

within jetty premises 


(11) Other unspecified items 


20.0 


93.2 

3.0 


15.0 


30.0 

20.0 


342.5 


Third Plan 
Allocation 


38.1 

14.0 

15.9 


68.0 


50.0 

6.3 

45.0 

10.0 

4.5 

16.0 

52.2 

3.0 

15.0 

10.0 

20.0 


232.0 



i 
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TABLE XI 

Pakistan International Airlines 
Scheduled services traffic, 1960-64 


Particulars 

1959-60 

1960-61 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

Percent¬ 

age 

increase 
Col. 6/ 
Col. 2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Passengers (No.) 







(a) Feeder lines 

105,576 

148,745 

273,671 

350,008 

422,972 

306 

( b ) Inter-wing routes: 







(/) First class 

8,852 

10,415 

10,223 

11,461 

13,305 

50 

(//) Tourist class 

59,524 

72,367 

85,183 

98,621 

126,614 

113 

(c) International service 







(0 First class 

5,199 

4,420 

8,737 

8,285 

7854 

51 

(ii) Tourist class 

47,284 

71,526 

95,350 

95,208 

107,917 

128 


226,435 




678,662 


Cargo (Tons) 







(a) Feeder lines 

1,705 

1,616 

2,470 

3,582 

3,955 

132 

( b ) Inter-wing routes 

5,263 

6,195 

6,873 

8,479 

9,926 

89 

(c) International service 

952 

1,107 

1,559 

1,515 

1,569 

64 

.... . • - • 

6,920 




15,450 



N.B. —Non-Schedule traffic is not included. 


Source: —P.I.A. 
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ANNEXURE 'A* 


w 

■n 


transport and communications 

Transport and Communications Development Program (Million Rupees) 


East 

Pakistan 


West 

Pakistan 


Centre 


Total 


Public Sector 

1. Railways 

2. Roads 

3. Road Transport 

4. Inland Water Transport 

5. Ports: 

Chalna 

Mekran 

6. Shipping 

Mercantile Marine Aca¬ 
demy, training centre anci 
aids to Navigation 
N.S. Corporation 

7. Tourism 

8. Civil Aviation 

9. Post Offices 

10. Telegraphs & Telephones 

11 . Telephone factories 

12. Broadcasting 

13. Television Corporation 

Total Public Sector: 


Private Sector 

1. Road Transport 
Corporation 
Private 

2 Inland Water Transport in¬ 
cluding E.P.S.C. 

3. Port Trusts 

Karachi 

Chittagong 

4. Shipping 

Corporation 

Private 

5. Tourism 

6. Pakistan International Air¬ 
lines Corporation 

7. Television Corporation 

Total Private Sector: 
Grand Total: 


940 

1100 

50 

310 


1370 

890 


2400 


2260 


23 1 

577 J 

655 


135-1 
820 J 


70 


210 

10 


} 


10.5 

15 

30 

380 

80 

890 

90 

90 

15 


} 


1890.5* 

(1,800) 


=} 


3003 
300 j 


345 

140 

220 


■} 


2310 

2060 

50 

310 

220 

25.5 


30 

380 

80 

890 

90 

90 

15 


6530.5 

(6,460) 


1555 

655 

600 

485 

220 



Grand lotai. ----, tshould be 

a " d a ^ intra-sectoral and 












































ANNEXURE ‘B’ 

TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 
Regional Breakdown of Private Sector 


(Million Rupees) 



East 

Pakistan 

West 

Pakistan 

Total 

Provincial allocation 

Road transport 

600 

955 

1555 

Inland water transport 

655 

— 

655 

Central allocation 

Ports 

300 

300 

600 

Shipping 

245 

240 

485 

Tourism 

no 

110 

220 

P.I.A. 

170 

175 

345 

Television 

20 

20 

40 

Total: 

2100 

1800 

3900 
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annexure *c 


transport and communications 

Selected Physical Targets of lit. Third Fire-Year Finn 
ALL PAKISTAN 


SI. No. 


Description 


Unit 


VtiT P °by° n taSsc 

1964-65 Thiels 1969-70 by 1969-70 

-:- 7 " f, 7 ~ 


Number 


1,045 

418 


♦220 


880 

638 


(—)165 

220 


1. Railways 

Locomotives (Steam) 

Locomotives (Diesel electric/ 
Electric). 

Passenger carriages 
Other coaching vehicles 
Wagons 

2. High-type Roads 

3. Road Transport 
Buses 
Trucks 

4. Telegraphs and Telephones 
Telephones 

5. Post Offices 

1 

Post offices 

6. Ships 


JZL no. btcode roads lo bo coos, raced under ,ho Worhs ~t«. 



3,461 

•1,012 

3,872 

411 

>1 

1,901 

♦400 

2,049 

148 


56,787 

8,206* 

62,267 

5,480 

r* 

Miles 

13,300 

2,400® 

15,700 

2,400 

Number 

17,200 

10,500 

23,950 

6,750 


34,900 

20,000 

48,500 

13,600 

Thousand 

Number 

135 

150 

285 

150 

Number 

11,800 

52 

2,000 

60* 

13,800 

98 

2,000 

46 































ANNEXURE ‘D* 

TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 
Selected Physical Targets of the Third Five-Year Plan 
WEST PAKISTAN 





Bench 

Third 

Position 

Net in¬ 

SI. 

Description 

Unit 

Mark 

Plan 

by 

crease by 

No. 


1964-65 

Targets 

1969-70 

1969-70 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


1. Railways 


Locomotives (Steam) 

Number 

695 

— 

590 

(—)105 

Locomotives (Diesel electric/ 

>> 

316 

138* 

454 

138 

Electric). 

Passenger carriages 

ft 

2,161 

576* 

2,372 

211 

Other coaching vehicles 

tt 

1,265 

197* 

1,353 

88 

Wagons 

tt 

37,333 

4,710* 

40,767 

3,434 

2. High-type Roads 

Miles 

11,400 

1,350** 

12,750 

1,350 

3. Road Transport 

Buses 

Number 

14,000 

6,500 

18,150 

4,150f 

Trucks 

M 

27,000 

10,500 

33,300 

6,300f 

4. Telegraphs and Telephones 

Telephones 

5. Post offices 

Thousand 

Number 

105 

90 

195 

90 

Post Offices 

Number 

6,600 

1,000 

7,(00 

1,000 


♦Inclusive of deliveries expected in the Third Plan against orders placed in the Second Plan 
period. 

♦♦This does not include roads to be constructed under the Works Programme. 
jOn the basis of 50 per cent replacement of overage vehicles. 
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ANNEXURE ‘E’ 


TRANSPORT & COMMUNICATIONS 
Selected Phy.tcal Target, of the Third Fire-Year Plan 
EAST PAJKJSTAN 


SI. 

No. 

1 


Description 


Unit 


Bench 

Mark 

1964-65 


Third 

Plan 

Targets 


Position 

by 

1969-70 


Net in¬ 
crease by 
1969-70 


1. Railways 




290 

(_)60 

Locomotives (Steam) 

Number 

350 

102 

82* 

184 

82 

Locomotives (Diesel electric) 

»» 

X Vi. 

1,300 

436* 

1,500 

200 

Passenger carriages 

♦» 

636 

203* 

696 

60 

Other coaching vehicles 

*> 

19,454 

3,496* 

21,500 

2,046 

Wagons 

i» 

Miles 

1,900 

1,050** 

2,950 

1,050 

2. High-type Roads 






3. Road Transport 

Number 

3,200 

4,000 

5,800 

2,600| 

Buses 


7,900 

9,500 

15,200 

7,300t 

Trucks 






4 Telegraphs & Telephones 


#%A 

60 

90 

60 

1 

Thousand 

30 

W 



Telephones , 

Number 





5. Post Offices 

T>r»ct Offices 

Number 

5,200 

1,000 

6,200 

_nln 

1,000 

red in the 

-leliveries expected m the 

Third Plan 

against 

Uiuwa — 





































CHAPTER XIX 

PHYSICAL PLANNING AND HOUSING* 


!• 

t 


j 

| 

tv 



With slums in the cities and depressed living conditions in the villages Housing 
is a perennial problem in underdeveloped countries. In the Indo-Pak sub-continent 
urban housing first came to the fore-front during the Second World War as a result 
of rapid urbanization. In Pakistan, the enormous mass of refugees seeking shelter 
in already over-crowded cities further aggravated the problem. In recent years 
rapid economic growth, which has drawn an ever increasing flow of people to the 
cities, and the high growth rate of population have created a situation which cries 
out for urgent remedy. 

2. By the beginning of the Second Five-Year Plan there was a shortage of600,000 
urban dwelling units. Despite the addition of 150,000 new units over the last five 
years, this shortage has increased to nearly a million on the eve of the Third Plan. 
The problem is not only to provide living space to those who are without shelter 
and to new urban house-holds, but to create a decent and healthy environment 
for life, in well-knit and economically viable communities. There is need for plan¬ 
ning the entire physical environment in which people live, work and seek outlets 
for social, recreational and cultural needs. This has led to the evolution of the 
concept of physical planning. The housing programme for the Third Plan is framed 
within this broad frame-work of physical planning which adds another dimension 
to the national planning process by focussing attention on regional and local needs 
and development as well as crystalising a comprehensive planning system well 
integrated on local, regional and national levels. While this may imply a longer 
time-horizon over which the ideal of adequate housing for each family is to be 
achieved, it would ensure that housing accommodation would be available m 
healthy and happily integrated communities and would avoid many of the tensions 
of urban life. The new approach also views the problem in a broader perspective 
paying attention to the reorganization of villages to make them healthier and 
happier units of national life. 

3. ' For the approach to be effective, a systematic and viable programme of re¬ 
gional planning and development will have to be initiated. Except for overall policy 
control and co-ordination, however, it is intended to stimulate local administra¬ 
tions and authorities for regional and local development, and to delegate to them 
the necessary powers to implement the programme. The new institution of Basic 
Democracies will be fully integrated in this approach, and the Plan provides for 
a more extensive and intensive utilization of the potentialities and resources of 
the people themselves for achieving regional and local objectives and targets. 
If feasible some funds from Works Programme will be used for rural and urban 
works within the framework of these regional development programmes. 

•The Chapter presents only salient and strategy, policies and programmes. Further details are 
given in nineteen supplementary printed volumes as studies for the Third plan. 
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Background 

4. Pakistau has a rich history “ d 1 “ d “““ s ° a f s t «u a^'i^of toS 
witness the prec.se city plan g and Lahore during the Moghul 
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government created separa e s Thc first improvement Trust in areas 
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personnel. 

5. Since Independence. 

economic development in w ,c l ‘ n , „ owl |, of population, the old urban 

Of concomitant urbanization«^ ““"ban t^mmunWes were not designed and 
communities face new P rob,ems '" demands created by rapid economic 
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nine and improvement of conditions m cities. 

, ont in Pakistan is still in a developmental stage. 
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Improvement Trusts or Deve ° p ™ exeC ution of schemes. Perhaps this is 

planning; at best, they carry out systematic «<=“ ^ jn lheir charters. Their 

because of the view of them own fu ^ ^ ^ acquisition , clearance and improve- 
present functions are gencr y rnment that they should be self-financing, 
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administrative machinery or mo cd with the munic ipal government and 

lot planning and development of the 

metroDolitan and otter urban areas. 
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7. The country at present faces serious problems in the area of physical planning 
and housing. The bulk of the population is poor and cannot afford to own or rent 
minimum essential shelter or afford minimum amenities. In rural areas, there are 
problems of fundamental needs like pure water supply, drainage and sanitation 
as well as community services and roads. Very few villages have good water supply 
systems, surface drainage and proper sanitation facilities. In most cases, surface 
water and refuse run along unpaved mud paths into open pits. In some villages 
drinking water is drawn from wells which are far from sanitary; in others where 
ground water is brackish or saline, the villagers drink turbid and polluted canal 
water. Where there are no canals, rain water is collected in earthen ponds and is 
shared equally by animals and humans. In East Pakistan, due to the spreading 
out of rural population in small clusters of less than 400 persons, the problem 
assumes a more complex dimension. In addition to the problems of water supply, 
there are those of drainage and excreta disposal. All these difficulties result in poor 
health of the rural population, a large part of which is suffering from various types 
of diarrhoea, dysentery, intestinal worms and other related sicknesses and ailments, 
A sample survey of 87 villages revealed that out of 877 persons examined, 424 
were suffering from worms. Due to absence of latrines in the houses, a substantial 
part of the rural population is suffering from hookworms. In addition to these 
problems, most villages do not have roads for internal use as well as for connection 
to the main highways, marketing centres and centres of education and adminis¬ 
tration. As regards rural housing, the problems are more of a qualitative than 
quantitative nature. Most of the houses are of a poor standard, sometimes housing 
animals and human beings under the same roof. In many cases, bathing and toilet 
facilities are non-existent. These few illustrations, give some idea of the living 
conditions and problems of rural areas. 

8. According to the 1961 Census, there are 391 urban areas and approximately 
100,000 villages in the country. The Census, however, uses a wide definition of 
urban area and includes in it small marketing centres and townships which retain 
their rural characteristics. For our purposes we have defined urban areas as cities 
and towns which have a minimum population of 25,000. This appears to be the 
minimum size of a place when it starts assuming proper urban character while 
facing problems peculiar to urban areas. 

9. Urban areas, according to the above definition, have increased from 56 to 76. 
The largest addition has taken place to the group of cities having population range 
of25,000—49,999, where the number rose from 36 to 45. The number of cities having 
population of 50,000 to 99,999 and those having population of 100,000 and above 
rose by 6 and 5 respectively. Thus apart from the growth of existing cities which 
results in congestion and overcrowding, there is a rapid increase in areas which 
face typically urban problems. This adds a new aspect to the problem of urbani¬ 
zation. 
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10. Urban population is estimated r double the overall 

cent per annum during the last five ye 1 seen from the following 

>; » t — ihe 

Third Plan period: 

National Estimates of Urban Popnlatlon 
1960-70 


Year 

Total 

urban 

population 

Urban 
Population 
as % of 
total 

population 

Annual 
rate of 

urbanization 

(compound) 

Percentage 
urban growth 
during the 
decade 

1960 

12 , 610,000 

12 . 75 % -» 

5 . 5 % 

72 . 9 % 

1965 

16 , 480,000 

14 . 65 % J 

] 5 . 8 % 


1Q70 

21 , 800,000 

17 % 

J 
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dangerously dilapidated structu j element of over-estimation due.to 

in slums. Thus there was probably also^ta^, ^ ^ yieW f th 

the rather vague definition use source s available at the national level, 

poverty of the people and than the quality of housing, distinction is 

attention is focussed on quantity r d an d made fit for proper habi- 

m ade between dwelling units whic discarde d. The total habitable stock, 

ration and those which are to be roughly 200.000 units 

on this basis, is estimated at 1.6 nnd JLfe stock. The resulting backlog 
were made habitable from the of a demand fo, 

Of 600,000 urban dwelling units w & increase in urb an population. Since 
half a million new units as a re construc ted in the public and the pnva e 

bousing is expected to increase rather than 
hv the end of the Third Plan. 
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12. For a large part of the nation, however, the problem of housing is part of the 
general problem of poverty. The Plan cannot aim at providing adequAte housing 
to every family before it has effectively attacked the problem of mass poverty. 
Roughly 72 per cent of the urban families belong to lower income groups and 
cannot afford to own a house or take a modest one at an economic rent. Only part 
of the middle income groups constituting approximately 23 per cent of urban 
population and 5 per cent upper strata of the society can be catered for by the 
private and semi-public sectors. The lower income groups, by virtue of their 
desperate poverty can hardly subsist from hand to mouth, much less pay for food^ 
clothing, education and medical expenses as well as shelter. On the other hand 
the public sector does not at present have resources to cater to the requirement, 
of this particular group in an appropriate manner. The root cause of the problem 
of this income group is essentially socio-economic. It is at this level that an 
economically feasible and socially viable solution for housing has to be found. 

13. From the analysis of the pattern of living in urban areas it is clear that as yet 
very few families live independently in single dwelling units. Most of the families 
have their “in laws”, relatives and non-relatives living with them. This is only 
partly due to the housing shortage and is largely accounted for by tradition and 
customs enforced by economic and sociological factors. As such, it is not so pressing 
to aim at providing a separate dwelling unit for each urban family at the present 
stage of development in our society. We may keep this as a long range objective, 
which may be achieved in harmonious balance with economic growth and sub¬ 
sequent structural changes taking place in our socio-economic pattern of life. 
Another vital factor to be kept in view is the fact that many of the immigrants 
from the rural areas coming to cities for employment do not bring their families 
with them. The wives and children and other dependents are left behind and partly 
or wholly transferred to the city in well-spaced phases over the years. This is again 
partly due to socio-economic causes, and only partly due to housing shortage. 

14. Considering this pattern of living, it can be safely assumed that as yet it is 
$ not possible to-use the concept of the “urban family” effectively for purposes of 

physical planning and housing. The concept of an “urban house-hold” which is 
based on common cooking or kitchen facility, is more relevant to our social organi¬ 
zation and prevalent socio-economic conditions in the country. Accordingly the 
concept of “urban households” has been used to assess the prevalent and desirable 
standards, till such time that the concept of “urban family” begins to be more 
effective. 

15. Inadequate and unplanned housing in urbanareas finds its ugly manifestation 
in the emergence of slums. This symptom of the problem usually attracts con¬ 
siderable attention because of the visible human suffering. It is, however, quite 
easy in this case to be diverted from the objective of proper physical planning and 
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dards, and have not yet adopted the complex and rigid practices of separating 
cooking, dining, and livingfunctions. In most cases all these functions are perform¬ 
ed in pleasant informal harmony without modern rigid division of space. Therefore, 
it is incorrect to assess or evaluate the existing housing stock on modern rigid space 
division. In this context, the physical structures have no independent existence of 
their own. People do not live in houses only, and as such it is necessary to under¬ 
stand the intimate relationship between people’s lives, their soqal, cultural and 
economic levels and potentialities, as well as the real capacity of the local, regional 
and national economies to cater effectively for radically different or luxurious 
standards. Using this type of realistic criteria, we can only condemn temporary 
and dangerous dwelling units, and cannot afford to throw away permanent and 
semi-permanent habitable units. Thus a slum area will need a careful classification, 
partial replacements or improvements and an intensive programme of general 
amelioration of the overall neighbourhood with special attention to drainage, 
excreta disposal, water supply, light and air and the provision of a few “lungs” 
(open spaces with trees or a little greenery or just a small open square or a small 
plaza) to introduce freshness and variety into the neighbourhood. Except for 
replacement of dangerous structures, the area in general may only require “partial 
surgery” and a general programme of amelioration and conservation. 

17. The slums which may need complete clearance are those occupied by 
squatters on public land or various open spaces or on edges of an urban area. It is 
this type of slum with temporary shacks, jhuggies and all kinds of ad hoc impro¬ 
vised solutions, that pose some of the most serious problems for the local and the 
provincial governments. So far these temporary structures and jhuggies have been 
regarded in a somewhat negative manner, in the sense that these must be eliminated 
at public cost and the residents somehow housed in a cleaner environment. Such an 
approach not only oversimplifies the problem, but drastically curtails the opportu¬ 
nities for an effective exploitation of a number of vital potentialities, which 
though latent could be tapped. A jhuggi or a temporary shack, is a living proof 
and symbol of the poor resident’s will power and sustained efforts (against all 
odds) to survive in an unsympathetic environment and to build a shelter for him¬ 
self and his family, without any assistance except for forcible free acquisition of 
government land. This shows that: 

(i) The incoming urban residents and families have the potentiality and will 
power to use their own modest resources and labour for building a tempo¬ 
rary shelter for themselves. 

(ii) They have the patience and the stamina to brave all kinds of difficulties, 
and risks involved in such a sustained venture. Any weaknesses or defects 
in the approach and the general construction of the temporary structures 
are mainly due to lack of technical guidance. 
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of light prefabrication as well as development of private consulting and contracting 
services deserve immediate attention. 

r 

t- 

21. As regards cost of land and space standards, the situation is even worse. 
Barring a few scattered instances, modern practices of efficient, economical and 
functional space standards have not yet been introduced. In view of the scarcity 
of buildable land and the need for economy it is urgent that modern economical 
standards be introduced. However, in order to be meaningful and effective, these 
will need to be adapted to the indigenous conditions of various regions of the 
country. Rising land values in urban areas pose a serious threat to urban planning 
and rational urban development. In certain cases urbanized land is kept vacant, 
pending a rise in the market. This speculation in urban land is causing serious 
problems for urban development and housing. Effective steps will need to be taken 
to bring this development under control. 

22. Another basic problem, which needs immediate attention, is the serious 
shortage and under-employment of professional manpower. There are very few 
properly qualified architects, physical planners, municipal and public health 
engineers as well as sub-professional personnel like supervisors and draughtsmen. 
Extreme shortage of qualified architects has seriously effected the quality of the 
national building programmes, which with a few exceptions (mostly in the case 
of Islamabad), is an agglomeration of unattractive expensive structures. 

23. The rural housing problem is essentially qualitative and has to be dealt 
with within a programme of village planning and rural works programme. 

II. Progress during First and Second Plan periods 

24. Although the idea of planned development originated with the formula¬ 
tion of the Six Year Development Programme (1951-57) the programme did not lay 
any significant emphasis on physical planning and housing; the portfolio of schemes 
and projects, hardly contained any water supply schemes. With the appointment 

^ of the Planning Board in July 1953, for preparing the First Plan, efforts were made 

1 for the first time to review the sectoral problems in some organized manner. How¬ 
ever, the overall approach was mostly project oriented without proper coordination 
with other sectors. The Plan allocated Rs. 861 million in the public sector, for 
housing, water supply and sanitation, government offices and buildings,, and for 
initiating schemes of town planning. However, due to various administrative and 
organizational difficulties in the implementation of the First Plan, achievement 
lagged behind the targets in the housing sector. Except for construction of govern¬ 
ment offices and buildings, public servants’ housing and some housing for shelterless 
displaced families, there were substantial shortfalls in the programme. None of the 
Basic Development Projects for surveys, research, experimentation, town planning 
and professional education made any headway. 
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25. The Second'Plan sou g h.toin,proveu P on,he^e = .^by assign- 
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Water supply, sewerage and drainage projects were completed in thirty urban 
areas, fifteen in each Province. Seven thousand rural latrines were installed in East 
Pakistan under a pilot project for rural sanitation. The serious shortfall was in the 
construction of new houses in urban areas; not more than 150,000 dwelling units 
could be constructed. Out of these, approximately 100,000 units were built by the 
local, provincial and central governments as nucleus and complete houses for 
displaced families as well as central and provincial public servants. 

28. Islamabad, now a living reality, has assumed a distinct direction and 
personality for its destined role as the nation’s Capital to serve as a focal point 
and embodiment of national life. Its population is well over 22,000 and rapidly 
growing to achieve the 50,000 target by the end of this year. A number of leading 
international as well as Pakistani architects have participated in planning and desi¬ 
gning various complexes and buildings. It would be of interest to point out that 
even the Class IV employees viz., peons and messengers have been provided with 
two living rooms apart from bath room, kitchen, verandah, etc. The houses are 
equipped with proper sanitation, water supply and gas burners. It is expected that 
Islamabad when completed may have a wholesome and dignified environment 
congenial to work and healthful living. In June 1959 the Government of Pakistan 
decided that a nucleus Second Capitalshould also be built at Dacca. The principal 
function of this Capital will be legislative and accordingly the National Assembly 
and all related functions and activities will be accommodated there. The architect 
has now completed a general detailed site plan, which consists of the Assembly 
and related buildings, and area reserved for various institutions, a public park, 
a residential sector for public servants’ housing, and a hospital, 

29. As regards, local bodies. Improvement Trusts and Development Authorities, 
although the financial allocations have been exceeded, the physical achievements 
and progress are by no means coordinated and properly planned in all cases. In the 
private sector construction of houses has been mostly limited to upper income 
groups, and standards of neighbourhood and community planning have been poor. 
Private sector has so far not come forward with necessary vigour and dynamism 
to undertake construction of houses at the speed dictated by requirements and 
demand even to the extent facilities were made available during the Second Plan. 
The number of private new houses constructed during the Second Plan is below the 
target and far behind the rate of development of plots for construction. 

30. On the whole, the progress during the Second Plan has hardly made a den 
in the problem of housing. The actual physical development still lacks a well- 
defined coordinated approach, and urbanization is proceeding by and large in 
such a manner that problems are not being tackled effectively. The attached illus¬ 
trations show the present patterns of population distribution and urbanization in 
both the provinces. 
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OBJECTIVE & PRINCIPAL POLICIES 
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and illegal structures will be done most carefully within a broader socio¬ 
economic plan for full rehabilitation of the evictees in an appropriate 
manner. 

(w) In order to cater for the incoming poor rural immigrants, consideration 
is to be given to provide each urban centre with a special reception area, 
consisting of . developed land with immediate essential services and 
facilities, provided it is proved feasible to regulate the in-flow in line with 
the facilities provided. The immigrants will be encouraged to build their 
own temporary or permanent houses on developed plots in this area 
provided free of cost under government technical supervision. 

(v/7) Housing programmes will be considered as a component of the building 
industry. Energies and resources of the private sector will bo mobilized 
and integrated with the modest public sector housing programme by 
appropriate policies of tax concession, credit facilities and a liberal 
approach for allocation of virgin or developed land at cost price to 
various entrepreneurs. 

(v/u) Intensive and extensive research for utilization of local as well as new 
building materials will be conducted. New uses of old building materials 
will also be explored. Efforts will be made towards light mechanization 
of the building industry and the introduction of light pre-fabrication for 
rapid production of low cost housing units. In addition research in 
environmental sanitation including air and water pollution will be under¬ 
taken and results will be enforced through appropriate standards and 
legislation. 

(/x) Appropriate legislation for physical planning and housing will be enacted 
in order to enforce the discipline of the development plans as well as 
clarify the exact areas and distribution of responsibility for housing. 

(x) The sectoral policies, plans and programmes relate intimately to local 
planning and local government. The present arrangements for these 
responsibilities will be carefully reviewed and brought in line with modern 
practices in keeping with our national needs. Municipal boundaries will 
be expanded in such a manner as to cover all of the potential urban area 
at least for the coming 10-15 years. 

(x/J In order to achieve a reasonable amount of success in the implementa¬ 
tion of the sectoral policies, plans and programmes, it is essential that 
independent departments of physical planning and housing be established 
in both the provinces. This can be done by regrouping the existing facilities 
and adding essential professional staff. 
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guiding the future urban and rural development along sound lines mainly by 
adopting certain preventive measures. 

35. In rural areas the short range and long range approaches v/ill need to be 
formulated within the Works programme. Special training programmes will be 
developed at the Academies for Rural Development, so that village planning and 
rural housing projects can be successfully launched. 

36. Co-operative housing and other forms of self-help and mutual aid housing 
will be encouraged and developed. Co-operative Housing societies will be given 
technical assistance and advice. The extension of the co-operative principle to 
middle and low income housing will be a particular objective to be attained by 
creating appropriate institutions at the Provincial level. 

37. Aided self-help and Mutual Aid housing are based on two types of labour 
arrangements. Self-help is essentially an individualistic undertaking by a person 
with the help of his family, relatives or friends with technical and/or financial 
assistance from the government. Mutual Aid housing is a more formal arrangement 
of a collective nature, usually characterised by equal labour contribution and 
identical end product. These are the cheapest ways of building houses. When 
developed land and construction materials are made available at a low cost, together 
with technical assistance, these programmes can achieve substantial results. 

38. In order to launch the programme properly, the provincial governments will 
need to have an appropriate unit for it in the Basic Democracies and Local Govern¬ 
ment Departments. This unit will initiate the programme which will not only deal 
with new construction, but also tackle the problem of extension or renovation ot 
old or existing houses. A campaign will be launched against unsafe and unhealthy 
housing and people will be taught how to improve or alter their housing con¬ 
ditions by their own labour. Local materials will be used in most cases and the 
use of foreign materials kept to the minimum. In case the house-owners have 
difficulty in obtaining materials, the Government will assist in procurement and in 
some cases through subsidized supply of these materials. 

39. Aided Self-help and Co-operative housing will only be one part of the 
approach. Rapid mass production of cheap, standardised dwelling units, with the 
assistance of proposed Housing Corporations for producing and marketing these 
units will be another facet of the programme. New types of thrift and credit insti¬ 
tutions like Savings and Loans Building Societies will also be developed and 
expanded. These efforts, if fully successful, will lay down the foundations for a 
more effective solution during the Perspective Plan period i.e., 1965-85.11 is expected 
that by the end of the Perspective Plan period each house-hold will be housed in 
an independent dwelling unit. The target of the Third Plan is the development of 
3,50,000 residential plots and the building of 2,92,500 residential houses on them; 
1,32,500 in East Pakistan and 1,60,000 in West Pakistan. Adequate resources are 
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the thinking is the recognition of the causation of physical planning and housing 
problems by economic development, and a recognition of the need to integrate 
physical planning within the national socio-economic development plan. The 
fundamental task therefore is to formulate systematic policies of population dis¬ 
tribution in harmonywitfr the distribution of productive forces and development 
of natural resources. With such a frame of reference, a strategy of total environ¬ 
mental planning will need to be developed, for land use, transport, utilities, houses 
community buildings, facilities and services as well as environmental sanitation 
including air and water pollution. In order to achieve positive results, the national 
scale of planning will need to be further translated into a regional scale encompas¬ 
sing an effective participation and contribution of all local bodies within a planning 
region. Within this framework of regional plans, detailed physical development 
plans will need to be prepared for various urban and rural communities. These 
detailed plans should be based on careful survey and analysis. 

V. DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 

44. The development programme for the physical planning and housing sector in 
the Third Plan is framed in line with the long-run strategy outlined above and 
does, therefore, assign a high priority to schemes of Basic Development. This 
programme- being of a foundational nature must serve as the necessary core of 
progress. In the immediate construction programme highest priority is accorded 
to low income public housing and housing for industrial workers. Next in order 
of importance are the provision of essential facilities such as safe drinking water, 
sewerage, drainage, garbage disposal and rural sanitation. In the rest of the pro¬ 
gramme, special emphasis is placed on the development and promotion of local 
planning and local government, in the form of “Aid to Local Bodies” as well as 
promotion and developments of sectoral plans and programmes in Special Areas. 

Basic Development 

45. This top priority programme consists of four integral parts, viz., improve¬ 
ment of exisiting agencies, creation of necessary new institutions, preparation of 
physical plans on local, regional and provincial levels, planning and development 
of new towns and villages, and special projects for research, surveys mapping and 
collection of data, case studies as well as special projects and institutional develop¬ 
ment within the frame-work of Regional Co-operation for Development (currently 
including Pakistan, Iran and Turkey). It is proposed to create independent depart¬ 
ments of physical planning and housing at Lahore and Dacca. The new Depart¬ 
ments would be created partly by regrouping the existing scattered facilities and 
partly by adding essential staff and services. The U.N. Special Fund has agreed to 
assist this area, by launching a unique project in East Pakistan tor preparing a 
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or Academies for Physical Planning at Islamabad and Dacca for meeting the grow¬ 
ing requirements of specially trained manpower as well as research and collection of 
data. The present programmes for training of city planners and architects at 
Lahore and Dacca will be strengthened and appropriate programmes for post¬ 
graduate training in City and Regional Planning will be initiated. Because of the 
s lortage o trained manpower for physical planning and housing, the Plan con¬ 
templates that the services of various consultants and consulting firms of repute 
in these areas of specialization may be utilized more intensively in order to achieve 
the proposed targets. However, priority will be accorded to Pakistani consultants 
and consulting firms. Foreign experts and firms will be hired only where Pakistani 
technical expertise is lacking. Even if such an arrangement is necessary, efforts 
will be made to involve Pakistani experts and firms with these foreign consultants 

so t tat t iey may gain necessary training and experience for further work 
independently. 

49. In order to establish a framework for more rational planning and progra- 
mming for Public Health Engineering and to provide better and more efficient ser- 
K vices * tllree Pubhc Health Engineering laboratories/institutes will be established in 
1 Var ' 0US reglons of the countr y- Modest progress made so far in initialing building 
| an housing research at Lahore and Dacca will be further augmented. These 
|• institutes would be developed into full-fledged Building and Housing Research 
Centres with appropriate technical assistance. Preliminary work for preparation 
of special national and regional planning maps, survey of conditions, aerial photo- 
| 8raphy * aud re,ated case studies for sectoral work will be taken in hand. Some of 
^ these studies and research projects will be conducted within the new framework 

!; of Reglonal Co-operation for Development under the Central Government pro- 
Tgramme. 

50- In order to accelerate the development of Co-operative and Mutual Aid 
| ousing, special Institutes for Co-operative Housing will be established. Provision 
r has also been made for technical assistance and grants in aid to local bodies for 
Iphysical planning, as well as award of prizes for low cost housing designs, special 
^publicity and public education for the sectoral objectives, plans, policies and 
programmes. Provision also exists for financial assistance and grants-in-aid to 
I professional institutes, councils and special non-governmental bodies for physical 
planning and housing. In order to improve the productivity and output as well as 
ito meet the growing needs for building tradesmen, ten building trade schools will 
|be established in suitable locations in the country. The:projects for West Pakistan 
TOill be initiated within their technical education programme, and the ongoing 

^programme of East Pakistan will be further expanded. 

B. 

[Housing 

■; 51. The programme consists of four parts viz. (a) slum improvement, clea- 
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with these facilities and would in addition deal with community recreation, parks, 
watersupply, sewerage, drainage and sanitation. It is proposed to establish 150 
parks and recreation areas and six special Rest and Recreation Homes and Centres 
for low income families, industrial workers and children. These areas, centres and 
homes will be developed within the framework of comprehensive regional and 
local plans and the special centres and homes will be reserved for the exclusive use 
of low income families and children. The watersupply, sewerage, drainage and 
sanitation programmes are designed for both urban and rural areas. These projects 
will be carried out either as an integral part or in close co-ordination of the local 
and regional physical plans. The programme is designed to meet the needs of 60 
urban areas and several hundred villages; in East Pakistan 200,000 hand-pumps 
and tubewells will be provided for the rural population, while in West Pakistan 
600 villages will be supplied with potable water. Several thousand villages will 
also be covered by the pilot project for rural latrines and sanitation. 

55. Special priority has been assigned to comprehensive water, sewerage,drainage 
and garbage disposal projects for important metropolitan centres of Karachi, 
Hyderabad, Multan, Lahore, Lyallpur, Rawalpindi, Peshawar, Dacca, Chittagong, 
Khulna and Rajshahi. Besides these eleven metropolitan centres, 49 other urban 
centres will also be catered for during the Plan period. These 49 centres will be 
selected partly on the basis of intensity of economic development, and partly on 
the basis of balanced regional development in each province. In order to meet 
the needs of trained manpower, research and analysis for such a programme, three 
special laboratories and institutes will be established in various parts of the country. 
Research will be conducted in air and water-pollution on local and regional scale 
.and results implemented through appropriate legislation. 

Government Offices and Buildings 

56. Only themost essential government offices and buildings will be constructed 
during the Plan period and some of the offices will continue to utilize rented 
accommodation. Limited number of offices and buildings that will be constructed, 
will be based on functional and economical designs, with an intensive utilization 
of local materials. Efforts will be made to allocate and utilize space more according 
to functions of various public servants, and not necessarily allocated by their status. 

| Ostentatious and expensive buildings will be discouraged in favour of simple and 
austere de s jgns. Soil stabilization and bamboo may be used on experimental basis 
I for government construction in order to provide a dynamic leadership for utiliza- 
1 tion of these materials in non-government programmes. 

New Capitals 

57. Due to their national importance and urgent need for completion of essential 
K buildings, services and facilities, a hardcore programme for the new capital at 
; Islamabad and second capital at Dacca is included in the Plan. The programme 
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||v additional resources for various projects as well as technical guidance. Modest 
Ip programme indicated in this part will also cater for these needs. 

|r Development of the Private Sector 

60. In housing, more than in any other sector, it is important to integrate the 
Ik private sector programme effectively with the public sector, by defining policies 
f which would bring forth initiative on the required scale. While the public sector 

programme is heavily weighted in favour of creating necessary facilities and develop- 
f| ing plots for the construction of houses, the end-product in terms of number of 
houses actually built over the Third Plan would largely depend upon the efforts 
jl; of private individuals and firms. In the Second Plan this was the major area of 
P shortfall. It is estimated that during the Second Plan period the total number of 
|p new urban houses constructed by the private sector in the new residential areas is 
|i not more than 50,000 units and that most of the units were for upper income 
fel- groups. The Third Plan aims at providing 292,500 new houses of which 2,12,500 
H' are to be constructed in the private sector. It is apprehended that unless more 
p powerful incentives are provided, the private sector would show a shortfall similar 
ft, to that experienced in the Second Plan. A study of taxation policy affecting housing 
H property shows that a heavy burden of taxes converging upon this source of income 

P from three levels of government viz., central, provincial and local, in addition to the 

I. cost of maintenance etc., acts as a major disincentive against investment in housing, 

v The net return on housing investment is too low, compared to alternative avenues 
of investment, to attract substantial investment in this field. 

K .'» ... 

61. Shortage of developed land, bureaucratic procedures, difficulty in obtaining 
key building materials and paucity of credit also contribute substantially to this 

f - slow pace of private sector. The effectiveness of the present tax holiday for housing 
i investment is blunted by various conditions imposed, the principal ones being 
| unr ealistically low limit on rent and minimum requirement of a number of houses 

f o,f a certain type to be constructed. In fact if any investor decides to avail of the 

tax holiday on the basis of conditions laid down, his net return may be lower 
P than what it would otherwise be. This result arises from the fact that gross rent 
S fixed under the tax holiday system is roughly 5 per cent of the total investment for 
]ow income houses and per cent of the total investment for middle income 
jfe . houses, on the basis of present costs of construction. These rates of gross return 
p leave a very low net return despite the tax holiday in respect of income tax. This 
|. incentive has so far failed to attract investors to build housing estates for various 
f income groups. It is, therefore, necessary that no rent restriction be placed on new 
B|» ; housing for availing tax holiday. It is also necessary that tax holiday be made 
available to ail types of investors, irrespective of number of units built as long as 


these units are meant for lower and middle income groups. The problem of pro 
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utilization of local materials and techniques as well as exploration of new use of 
old materials. It may be possible to have adequate funds for such a project in the 
private sector on a self-help basis by imposing a light charge on per bag sale of 
cement, using these proceeds for research in building and housing as well as promo¬ 
tion of cement industry. Similar type of schemes are in operation in other countries. 

65. The problem of housing will have to be solved ultimately at the local level and 
accordingly it is essential to delegate necessary powers to local bodies for effective 
communication as well as decision making in case of private sector activities. 
Availability of raw or developed land at cost price as well as key bidding materials 
and other services and facilities to the private sector will go a long way in solving 
the problem in addition to fiscal and credit incentives outlined above. The Korangi, 
North Karachi and Lahore Township housing schemes as well as the new Capitals 
at Islamabad and Dacca can be used as pilot projects for initiating these new 
approaches in co-operation with the public sector. Construction of new houses by 
private sector in these pilot schemes may be given a complete tax holiday from 
income as well as property taxes initially for a period of 5 years from the date of 
completion of the house. There should be no pre-requisite for this ta x holiday with 
respect to rent, number of rooms or type of construction. It is expected that with 
such a dynamic incentive private sector may make substantial contributions in 
these vital housing projects, and the experience gained may be utilized elsewhere 
in the country for achieving further results. 

66. It is expected that with these financial, credit and institutional incentives the 
private sector may be able to build 2,12,500 dwelling units during the Plan period 
This will be in sharp contrast to the existing achievement of 50,000 units in the 
private sector during the Second Plan period. 
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TABLE I 

SELECTED TARGETS FOR 1965-70 


Items 


Physical Plans 

1. Regional Development Plans 

2. Urban Development Plans 

3. Outline Development Plans 

Planned New Towns 
Planned Villages 

Community Services and Utilities 

1. Parks and Recreation Areas 

2. Urban Water, Sewerage and Drainage (cities) 

3. Rural Water Supply 


Houses 

1. Low Income Urban houses to be built in the 

Public Sector 

2. Urban Houses to be built in the Private Sector 

3 Self Help Rural Housing (under Works Pro¬ 
gramme and Private Sector) 

New Institutions 

1. Physical Planning Institutes at Islamabad and 

Dacca 

2. Cooperative Housing Institute 

3. Industrial Workers’ Housing Corp. 

4. House Building Corporation 

5. Savings and Loan Building Association 

6. Building and Housing Research Centres 

7. Building Trade Schools 

8. Experimental Factories for Prefabricated Houses 

o Public Health Engineering Labs, and Institutes 


East 

Pakistan 

West 

Pakistan 

All 

Pakistan 

3 

2 

5 

10 

13 

23 

20 

25 

45 

" 3 

3 

6 

6,000 

4,000 

10,000 

50 

100 

150 

25 

35 

60 

200,000 
Pumps Sc 
Tubcwells 

600 

Villages 

200,000 
Pumps & 
Tubcwells 
600 Villages 

35,000 

97,500 

45,000 

115,COO 

80,000 

212.5C0 

700,000 

300,000 

1,000,000 

i 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 


1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 


2 

2 

2 

2 

10 

2 

3 
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TABLE II 

PHYSICAL PLANNING AND HOUSING 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME FOR 1965-70* 

A. Public Sector (Million Rupees) 


Sub-Sector 

East 

Pakistan 

West 

Pakistan 

Centre 

AH 

Pakistan 

Basic Development 

1. Building and Public Health Engineering 

14.0 

5.9 


19.9 

Research 

2. Mapping, Physical Planning and Urban 


Development 

30.0 

17.5 

—■* 

47.5 

3. Other Projects 

16.0 

1.0 

31.0 

48.0 

Sub-Total 

60.0 

24.4 

31.0 

115.4 

Housing 

1. Slum Improvement and Public Housing 

296.0 

243.60 

110.0** 

649.60 

2. Public Servant’s Housing 

60.0 

119.39 

60.0 

239.39 

Sub-Total 

356.0 

362.99 

170,0 

888.99 

Community Services and Utilities 

1. Urban Water, Sewerage and Drainage 

510.0 

256.20 

— i 

766.20 

2. Rural Water Supply and Sanitation 

40.0 

86.30 

—: 

126.30 

3. Other Projects 

10.0 

— 

— 

10.00 

Sub-Total 

560.0 

342.50 

— 

902.50 

Government Offices and Buildings 

90.0 

115.81 

64.0 

269.81 

New Capitals 

— 

— 

540.0 

540.00 

Special Areas 

— 

2.36 

15.0 

17.36 

Aid to Local Bodies 

194.0 

98.10 

— 

292.10 

Total Public Sector 

1260.0 

946.16 

820.0 

3026.16 

B. Private Sector 

Co-operative Societies 

100.0 

150.0 

— 

250.0 

Public Housing Corporations 

250.0 

200.0 

— 

450.0 

Industrial Workers Housing Corpns. 

150.0 

200.0 

— 

350.0 

Private House Construction 

1850.0 

1100.0 

— 

2950.0 

Total Private Sector 

2350.0 

1650.0 

— 

4000.0 

Total Public and Private Sectors 

3610.0 

2596.16 

820.0 

7026.16 


♦This table shows only a consolidated abstract of the overall programme. Detailed pro 
gramme and projects are shown in the list of schemes published separately. 

** Development Budget allocation for House Building Finance Corporation. 























































APPENDIX I 


ABSTRACT FROM THE THIRD PLAN 

Regional Distribution of Third Plan Distribution 


(Rs. Million) 



East 

Pakistan 

West 

Pakistan 

Total 

Government financed programme 

16,000 

14,000' 

30,000 

Private investment 

11,000 

11,000 

22,000 


27,000 

25,000 

52,000 

Sectoral Allocations in the Third Plan 

. . / 



(In percentages) 

Sector 

Second 
Plan ' 
(Estimated 
Expenditure) 

Third 

Plan 

(Proposed 

Allocations) 

... Increase 
in Third 
Plan oyer 
the Second 
Plan Outlay 

Agriculture 

13.3 

Z 15.4 

128-1 

Water and Power 

" 18.6 

7; i5.2 

62 

Industries, Fuels and Minerals 

27.6 

26.1 

87 

Physical Planning and Housing 

14.8 

12.7 

70 

Transport and Communications 

17.1 

17.9 

106 

Education 

3.8 

5.1 

165 

Health 

1.5 

2.3 

203 

Manpower and Social Welfare 

0.3 

0.5 

238 

Works Programme 

3.0 

4.8 

213 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

97 
























APPENDIX II 


Third Plan Allocation by Sectors and Regions 


(Rs. Million) 


East Pakistan 


West Pakistan 


1. Agriculture 

2. Water and Power 

3. Industry 

4. Fuels and Minerals 

5. Transport and 
Communications 

6 Physical Planning 
' and Housing 

7. Education 

8. Health 

9. Manpower 

10. Social Welfare 

11. Works Programme 

Less: Expected shortfall 


Public 

Private 

2,385 ' 

2.100 

3,790 

1,000 

3,100 

3,800 

360 

300 

3,205 

2,100 

1,585 

2,350 

1,495 

200 

715 

20 

70 

10 

75 

20 

1,500 

... 

18,280 

11,000 

1 —2,280 


16,000 

11,000 


4,485 

3,890 

6,900 

660 


2,285 

4,630 

1,480 

340 


1,900 

550 

4,500 

450 


3,935 

1,695 

735 

80 

95 

1,500 


1,445 

1.235 

615 

45 

50 

1,000 


1,650 

100 

20 

10 

20 


-2,280 —2,220 


4,185 

5,180 

5,980 

790 


5.305 3.095 1.800 4,895 


3,095 

1.335 

635 

55 

70 

1,000 


27,220 

- 2,220 


.« Ann nnn 14 000 11,000 


nnn 
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Part IV 

PRODUCTION PROGRAMMES 
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CHAPTER XX 

u 

AGRICULTURE* 

The Importance of Agriculture 

1. Though the contribution of the agricultural sector to the gross national 
product has declined from about 60 per cent in 1949-50 to less than 50 per cent in 
1964-65—mainly due to rapid industrialization—agriculture is still the largest 
segment of the economy. About 85 per cent of the population lives in rural areas 
and most of this population is directly or indirectly dependent on agriculture for 
its livelihood. Development of agriculture is thus the sine qua non for the develop¬ 
ment of the country’s economy. 

2. The importance of agriculture from the point of view of its share in 
production, consumption, exports, and employment makes its development one 
of the most critical issues in planning. Rapid growth of agriculture will permit 

s. the unhampered expansion of other sectors which depend on agricultural demands 

;■ and supplies, and will insure income gains to a large segment of the population. 
It is difficult to overstate the importance of agricultural growth for determining 

1 the potential of the entire economy. 

is 

Progress during the Second Plan Period 

3. The progress of agriculture during the Second Plan period has been one 
of the most heartening aspects of the entire development effort in Pakistan. The 
growth in agriculture, which was shared about equally by both Provinces, was over 
3.5 per cent per anr urn. This was nearly triple the 1.3 per cent rate that had charac¬ 
terized the period up to the mid-1950’s and was one of the highest rates found in 
any developing cuuntry. 

I 

4. More specific information about the performance of several major com¬ 
modities is given in Table 1. These data show Second Plan benchmarks. Second 
Plan targets, and the expected production at the end of Second Plan period. While 
there is inevitably some year to year variation in production because of weather 

I factors, the information in Table 1 reflects the same general movements in pro- 

: duction that are shown by more refined trend analyses. For several major com¬ 
modities (foodgrains, sugarcane and cotton), targets were exceeded by the fourth 
year of the Second Plan. On the other hand, it seems unlikely that jute and tobacco 

• The agricultural sector of Pakistan is large and complex, and contains many important 
development programmes. Only the highlights are presented here ; full details arc given in 
an imponant three-part supplementary volume, “Agriculture in the Third Five Year Plan”; 

$ 

f. 

i 
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AGRICULTURE 

* 

„m have grown to 1963-64. and was the Icad- 

^‘"h^t ovIraU agricultural rate cited above. 

table I 


*AnTf- targets AND PERFORMANCE— SELECrED 
SECOND PLAN BEh JC XjORCrSpI; T A S LL PAKISTAN 


Increase of 
Col. 4 
Over col. 2 



Crop 


Second-Plan 

benchmarks 


Second Plan 
Targets 


Third Plan 

Benchmarks 



Rice 

Wheat 

Sugarcane 

Cotton 

Jute 

Tea 

Tobacco 


8340 

3705 

15430 

1666 

6000 

54.3 

223.0 


thousand tons 


in Per cent 

10165 

11400 

36.7 

4330 

4157 

12.3 

20800 

20750 

34.5 

in thousand bales 
2292 

2217 

33.1 

7300 

6200 

3.3 

in million lbs. 

63.8 

56.0 

3.1 

254.7 

233.0 

4.4 


5 . The other subsectors of agriculture, however, also expamh gre „ 

income Commission Report in c 4-7 per cent, aud fisheries at 3.1 per 

on a wide front. hoilt ; s 0 f prime 

6. The manner in which th ^“ e ^cond Wanand for understanding the 
importance for explaining the resu ThW plau T his is particularly true for 

objectives and strategy w uc uiu e performance can be grouped con- 

the crop subsector, where ”*?*?££* P d inputs , improvements 

veuiently under three mam hcadmgs^' ^ servi „ g agriculture, and improve- 

in the institutional frameworkand related aspects of the agrreu turd 

to the greater ut.lrzat.on of improve mp ^ ^ ^ revised agricultural 

7. Of special importance to r “” d t0 ince „tives to farmers. For 

policy of the last five years-part.ctdar y ^ market pric es, which had 

example, the forced procurement of in 1960 to a support and 

characterized much of *e Fust Plan P • ^ reduction of cxpo rt duties on the 
buffer-stock operation. Of s.m.lar imp 
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key crops of cotton and jute, and the increased attention paid by farmers to crop¬ 
ping patterns based on comparative advantage. Finally, the general policy of the 
Governments to subsidize the key agricultural inputs, such as fertilizer, plant 
protection, seeds and water, permitted Pakistani farmers to purchase improved 
inputs at especially favourable prices. While it is impossible to isolate completely 
the effect of these forces from the general extension effort to spread technological 
knowledge, the public development of certain water resources, etc., it is clear that 
general agricultural policy during the Second Plan helped create a climate which 
called forth the individual initiative of a sizeable portion of Pakistan’s twelve 
million farmers. 

8. Progress in programmes designed to strengthen the organizational and 
institutional framework in agriculture also deserves special mention. The Agricul¬ 
tural Development Corporations (ADC’s) set up in 1961, overcame many of their 
initial problems of staffing and organization, and by the end of the Second Plan 
had taken on major responsibilities for implementing agricultural programmes. 
In addition to supplying seeds, fertilizers, and implements to farmers, the West 
Pakistan A.D.C. had taken up five project areas for intensive development. The 
East Pakistan A.D.C. was also instrumental in the distribution of inputs, and 
arranged for survey operations in the Chittagong Hill Tracts as a step towards 
taking up that area for intensive work. In addition, the agricultural extension 
services were considerably improved, both quantitatively and qualitatively during 
the Second Plan, and new agricultural research and educational facilities were 
created by opening research institutes, research sub-stations and two full-fledged 
agricultural universities. At the same time, better credit and marketing facilities 
were provided, and the land reforms in West Pakistan substantially implemented. 
These accomplishments are difficult to quantify in terms of the rate of growth, but 
their importance during the last five years cannot be minimized. 

9. A strengthened institutional framework for agriculture and more incen¬ 
tives for farmers resulted in spectacular increases of improved inputs into agri¬ 
culture during the Second Plan period. The 15 per cent increase in irrigation-water 
availability in West Pakistan, due in large measure to the public and private tube- 
well development, and the irrigation and flood-control projects of East Pakistan 
permitted about 1.8 million new acres to be brought under cultivation and allowed 
yields to be improved on some 8 million acres. The extensive promotional cam¬ 
paign, the over 50 per cent subsidy and the change in policy which allowed the 
private trade to share in distribution, were primarily responsible for the over four¬ 
fold increase in the use of chemical fertilizer—32,000 nutrient tons in 1959-60 
versus an expected 162,000 nutrient tons in 1964-65. Other improved inputs included 
a more than tripling of the area covered by plant protection measures and sub¬ 
stantial increases in the cropped area planted with relatively improved seeds. 
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396 , o thp Second Plan was more than 

10. Oeariy. then, the necessarily crude-analysis of 

a weather phenomenon. An ® that on a trend basis the value of crop 

agriculture done by an economist s gg or 2 6 per cent for the 

output in west Pakistan development accounted 

5 years. Of this increase .it is estm * t protection and surface water deve- 

for about 9 per cent, fertilizer P * cent and other factors about 1 per 

lopmcnt 4 per cent each, imp of crop output in East Pakistan 

cent. On the same basis it found th Qf ^ it is estimated that 

grew about 20 per cent during J ^ area> about 5 per cent from fertilizer, 
about 5 per cent came from ex ^ cent from plant protection and 

w ^ *»“ nd incrcased ,abour 

P -,i. The substantial gains in and pro- 

not remain for the agricultural see or. Ad ^ ^ Pakistan will pose a 

Pakistan and against watcr-logg g a l s0 problems that arise 

serious challenge for at 3 f^^cirituraMetdrnicians and from attempting to 

from an insufficient number of . ® ' e farmers, to increase the supply of animal 

transfer technical information to .Uiterate I. rm ■ improved inputs 

‘ rotS,s!.o guarantee a limey assures farmers of reasonable 

Objectives, Strategy and Targets Third Plan are designed to 

,2. The objectives and of the las. 5 years, 

take advantage of the accumu^ he problems that remain in .he rural economy 
and to tap ^““tgolls wWeh are also formulated within the context of the 
of both Provinces. These go • ^ foUows . 

Porspoctive Plan - . , come of farmers a, leas. a. the same rate as per 

(a> ”,crease STU*— ».*>«•* 

( b ) To move towards se ds of the economy, including foreign 

“ de, a aiming‘a b it same lime, at unproved nutritional standards ,n 

food consumption; and self-propelling basis 

(c) To promote agricultural otganiza tions, and by intensiSed 

by further improvemen g , ] nt s of marketing, cooperatives, 

srasstr , 1 

facilities. 
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13. The specific means for fulfilling these objectives are described at length 
in the following section on Third Plan Programmes. In general, however, the 
overall strategy emphasises the necessity for creating an economic climate in rural 
areas which will call forth a maximum initiative from farmers as individuals and 
as a group. 

! 14. In this regard, promotional subsidies will continue to play a 

key role, especially with regard to fertilizer, water, plant-protection, 
improved seeds and the use of machinery. These subsidies will, however, 
be reviewed periodically during the Third and later Plans, and after 
the majority of farmers have had experience with improved inputs, the 
• grants will be reduced. Another aspect of incentives for farmers will be limited 
price-support and stabilization operations. While major reliance will be placed on 
competitive forces within the rural economy, increased attention will be given to 
support and buffer-stock operations for the major food crops. Such operation will 
attempt to guarantee reasonable prices to farmers as well as to consumers. In this 
connection, judicious use will be made of commodities obtained under P.L. 480 
auspices. Support-price mechanisms will be used to a limited extent to bring about 
the rapid increase of particular crops, to meet special needs and demands of the 
economy. Also, there is good scope for increasing prices received by farmers 
through better marketing facilities and improved credit arrangements, and these 
programmes will be strengthened during the Third Plan. 

15. A second e lement of strategy involves the relative roles of the private 
and public sectors in agriculture. Given the size, the complexity, and the problems 
of rural Pakistan, there is clearly a room for a maximum effort by both. The role 
of the private sector with regard to production has already been stressed. In addi¬ 
tion, there is a large scope for .private distribution of improved inputs. The public 
sector, on the other hand, will concentrate mainly on subsidies on physical inputs, 
rural infra-structure, rural credit, education, extension, and marketing. 

16. The finai aspect of strategy centres round the long-run and the short-run 
if aspects of the agricultural programme. It is realized fully that long-run growth in 

agriculture will be dependent on the development of organizations serving agri¬ 
culture, on a technically competent and fully-equipped extension service and on 
agricultural research that can invent or adapt new technologies relevant to the 
country. At the same time, it is recognized that these programmes, by their very 
nature, will be a lengthy process that will be limited more by human-resources 
development than by financial allocations. It is further recognized that in the 
shorter run, growth in agriculture must come from the application of a package of 
presently-available inputs, particularly fertilizer, water, improved seeds and plant- 
protection measures. Thus, the basic tactic has been to provide the full financial 
and human resources so essential to the long-run development of institutions in 
agriculture, while at the same time concentrating on a limited number of inputs 
that can provide substantial growth in the immediate future. 
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„ „ „„ 

volume. They provide for a ou combined subsectors of livestock, 

s£ —- * 

about 5 per cent per annum. 


TABLE 2 


Crop 

Third- 

East 

Pakistan 

Plan Benchmarks^) 

West Total 

Pakistan 

East 

Pakistan 

West 

Pakistan 

Increase, 

targets 

over 

Total bench¬ 

marks, 
All 

Pakistan 
in mr cent 

Rice 

Wheat 

Maize 

Other Fooclgratns 

Sub-total: 

10,200 

37 

5 

18 

1,200 

4,120 

500 

720 

in thousand tons . 

11,400 12,725 

41157 64 

505 16 

738 20 

1,720 

5,400 

770 

750 

14,445 

5,464 

786 

770 

27 

31 

56 

4 

10,260 

6,540 

16,800 

12,825 

8,640 

im 

21,465 

738 

28 

13 


Gram 

Pulses 

Sugarcane 

Cotton Seed 

Other Oil Seeds 

Fruits 

Vegetables 

Jute 

Cotton 

Tea 

Tobacco 


34 

190 

4,900 

6 

156 

1,400 

1,250 

6,200 

17 

56 

63 


616 
170 
15,850 
770 
245 
750 
1,050 


2,200 


360 

20,750 

776 

401 

2,150 

2,300 


275 

7,050 

7 

270 

1,760 

1,625 


170 


in thousand bales 

6,200 8,000 

2,217 20 

in million pounds 
56 73.5 

233 78 


220 

21,250 

1,230 

320 

950 

1,480 


3,500 


195 


495 
28,300 
1,237 
590 
2,710 
3,105 

8,000 

3,520 

73.5 

273 


38 

36 

59 

47 

26 

35 

29 

59 

31 

17 


wV/U _ - ----■—- 

:r:",rXuy-^ 

calories per capi ta per day m lerthan proportionate growth in the diet of 

even more importance will g ctiye and prot einous foods. In addition 

other non-cereal foods espeen y 1 ^ crops deserve special comment. 

to the food portion of the targe , j million bales will be used domes- 

Of the cotton target of 3.5 m, hon ba e atom 2.1 mUhol. (fce productio „ 

tically and will permit about . mi million bales required by local 

target for jute of 8 tnilUon bales 0verall> ,he 5 per cent 

mills and allow about 3 million ba e ^ Nevertheless it is feasible 

growth target for agriculture iti boldandlam> ]icjcsplaiuKd for the Third 

Plan! Its iattainment "LTfor developing the full potential of all sectors of the 
economy. 
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PROGRAMMES FOR THE THIRD PLAN 
CROP PRODUCTION 
Irrigation, Drainage and Reclamation 

19. In West Pakistan, water is the most important single facl or for increasing 
agricultural production and productivity. The Province is climatically arid and 
semi-arid except for the small zone lying below the Central Himalayas in the North. 
Of the total geographical area of about 200 million acres, only about 41.4 million 
acres are cultivated, of which one-fourth is rainfed, and the remaining three-fourths 
is irrigated by a vast canal system (See Table 3). Unfortunately, irrigation water 
supplies are limited and in many areas farmers have reacted by spieading the 
water thinly and allowing it to percolate only to the depth of the plant roots. The 
result has been large accumulation of salt in the root zone, which together with the 
extensive seepage from the canal network, has produced conditions of water-logging 
and salinity as a result of which between 70,000 and 100,000 acres arc being lost 
to cultivation each year. 

20. Water is also the major problem of East Pakistan. The Province has a 
monsoon climate and out of 35 million acres, about 22 million acres are cultivated 
under rainfed conditions (See Table 3). The rains, however, fall during a relatively 
short period of time (June-September). These monsoon rains are usually adequate 
in total but their failure in certain years causes drought, and their abundance in 
other years results in floods. On the other hand, winter rains aie generally not 
sufficient for crop production. 

TABLE 3 

LAND UTILIZATION, BY PROVINCES _ 

East West 

Pakistan^) Pakistan^) Total 

in million acres 


Total area 
Net sown area 
Current fallow 
Total cultivated area 
Forest area 

Area not available for cultivation 

Other cultivable land 
(excluding current fallow) 

Area not reported 


35.3 

198.7 

234.0 

20.3 

33.4 

53.7 

1.4 

8.0 

9.4 

21.7 

41.4 

63.1 

5.5 

3.1 

8.6 

5.6 

31.8 

37.4 

1.9 

24.1 

26.0 

0.6 

98.3 

98.9 


Source (a) Land and Crop Statistics of Pakistan June, 1962. The data relate to the year 1957-58. 
Data for later years are not available. 

(b) Statistics of West Pakistan Agricultural Data—1947-48 to 1962-63, Bureau of Statistics, 
Planning and Development Department, West Pakistan, Lahore. Data relate to 
1962-63. 

21. The critical need for water development has prompted the Government 
to harness water resources for developing irrigation facilities especially in West 
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logging and salinity in “ installation of tubewells by the farmers on 

- - - *—- - 

truction of crops Ironi noods. will 

22. A part of the water "** "T 

be implemented within the agricultural sec . ^ ^ p|a]) ^ win be the 

of water-induced agricultural grow , nt Corporation. The goal 

low lift pump scheme of the ASt-""^ power pumps from 200 

of the programme is "“"ond Plan to 750,000 acres by 1969-70- Major 
thousand acres by the end of the mbi seaS on; however, considerable 

benefits of the project will come g ^ b inning G f the axis and end of 

scope exists for providing conditio „ s may result in substantial 

,he amm season, when unoertam mo.stme arrangements have 

reductions in yield. In West “re ” the installation of tube wells, 

been made within the Department of AgnctJ^ ^ fM prlv a,e 

Iu addition to actually mstalli g drilling activities have been a major 

individuals, the Department s wriesp West p akis ,an. With the new 

TABLE 4 

,. A sr n^^^SSSSSS 

_---—STV™ Second Plan ThirdPlan _ 


First Plan 

Tgoo 


5,750 


15,000 


- -*—’— l,ow _ —--- 

No. or Tubewells _____nXwells being installed by private 

"" 23. It is also expected that the num CIr ° In or der to accelerate the 

firms will go uP considerably dunng * C fi t0 sma Uer farmers, the subsidies 

open we,is and tube-wells - — 

during the Third Plan period. ^ ^ p|an , $ 

24 The water resource development d 19 . 8 million acres of 

expected to serve about 4.1 incrementa. ou.puis 

•r z transitiond process and sorae c 
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lag between the commissioning of the areas and their production. Accounting for 
such factors, it is estimated that in West Pakistan 1.7 million acres of additional 
land will be cropped, 8.3 million acres of already cultivated area will improve in 
acre-yields, and 2.0 million additional acres will be added as a result of higher 
cropping intensities. On the same basis, it is estimated that in East Pakistan the 
irrigation and reclamation programmes will bring under cultivation 2.1 million 
acres of additional area, and 2.7 million acres of already cultivated area will be 
improved during the Third Plan period. The consolidated position of the area 
cropped at the end of each of the three Plan periods resulting from the implementa¬ 
tion of all water development and drainage schemes is shown in Table 5. 

TABLE 5 

ESTIMATED AREA UNDER CROPS AND LIKELY ADDITIONS DURING THE 
SECOND AND THE THIRD PLANS AS A RESULT OF IRRIGATION 
AND DRAINAGE PROJECTS 



East 

Pakistan 

West 

Pakistan 

Total 

Cropped area at the end of the First Plan 

26.6 

in million acres 

34.2 

60.8 

Additions to cropped area by the end of 
the Second Plan 

0.4 

1.4 

1.8 

Additions to the cropped area during the 
Third Plan 

2.1 

3.7(a) 

5.8 

Total cropped area expected by the end of 
the Third Plan 

29.1 

39.3 

68.4 

Existing area estimated to be improved 
during the Second Plan 

2.4 

5.8 

8.2 

Existing area likely to be improved during 
the Third Plan 

2.7 

8.3(A) 

11.0 


(a) These figures are derived after deducting the area estimated likely to go out of cultivation 
as a result of spread of water-logging and salinity. 

(A) The cultivated area served by irrigation and drainage schemes will be about 17.1 million 
acres. However, the area benefitted during the Third Plan will be 8.3 million acres. 

25. The growth in agricultural output during the Second Plan period was 
intimately linked to the increase in water supplies from both public and private 
sources. This growth will gather greater momentum during the Third Plan period 
as a result of (a) a substantially expanded public sector programme for irrigation, 
drainage and flood-control, and (b) a rapid increase in the installation of tubewells 
and low-lift pumps by the private sector. These expanded programmes will alter 
agriculture radically. New lands will be cultivated, intensities and yields will be 
increased and new and more profitable cropping patterns will be possible. The 
sum of these effects will account for the achievement of an important part of the 
challenging target of agricultural growth set for the Third Five-Year Plan. 
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Mechanization an«l Farm Implements . 

26. Mechanization will play an ‘“Tin"™^“paTuof alstPakidti, it is 
tural sector during the third Flan p '''“ o , ‘ al ^ cland< j ur i„ga year, provided 

possible to raise * *“•»" « isl for «** T *“ th ' 

that in addition to the a ‘ . sericulture in West Pakistan also requires 

land immediately after harvest- 11 “ ‘ ^ ava i| a ble. In addition, development 

quick ploughing where irrigation fac ■ tio „ projecls , tequ ires media- 

TABLE 6 

mechan.zat.on IN^ST-nWBST PA™ 


First Plan 


Second Plan 


Third Plan 


in thousand acres 

25 


7 

237 


40 

345 


40 

75 

1,000 


^cfpChcd (last year of the Plan) 

West Pakistan 

Area ploughed (last year of the 1 lan) 

Area developed (during the Plan) ____—-*-I 

— - 

testing different makes of I-™' " ‘" ome available, an educational 
Province. As soon as the results approved power tillers, 

campaign will be launched to popu arise their assembly and/or 

A plant will also be set up during the Thmd P "“^mended that power tillers 

^p" th -" credit facilities be provided 

to cultivators who wish to purchase them. 

v* ,hc 

increased irrigation facilities su rouRht under cultivation. Areas in 

• “SlS^^thZ. “sailaba” water from the hill torrents can also 

be developed. 

typTtradors^y private i'ndivid uals will be met converted eventuaUy 

,y 509 lractors 

Z the first year, and about 1,500 by the sixth year of operatton. 
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30. During the First Plan period the existing fleet of Government operated 
tractors was strengthened and seven agricultural workshops were set up in West 
Pakistan for operation, maintenance and repair of machinery, training of mecha¬ 
nics and operators, and for allied research. Additional agricultural machinery was 
procured during the Second Plan and these seven workshops were reorganised and 
strengthened while six new sub-shops were set up to cope with the expansion of the 
programme. During the Third Plan workshop and repair facilities will be extended 
up to the district level to improve the efficiency of the machinery. 

31. The programme started in West Pakistan during the Second Plan f. 
distributing improved implements at subsidised prices, will be expanded during 
Third Plan period. A paddle thresher suitable for local condition has been 
developed at Lyallpur and is being manufactured for use by the cultivators, 

32. Facilities will be provided for carrying out intensive research especially 
at the Lyallpur and Dacca workshops for evolving improved implements and 
machinery suited to the needs of various areas. Experiments will be undertaken 
to explore the possibilities of introducing sprinkler irrigation in the country. 

Fertilizers and Manures 

33. Experiments so far conducted on the soils of both East and West Pakistan 
have shown that the use of fertilizers is one of the quickest, and perhaps cheapest, 
means for increasing agricultural production. This belief is further strengthened 
by the fact that during the Second Plan period the use of fertilizers by the farmers 
increased five fold from a base level of 32 thousand tons of plant nutrients. 

34. Part of the substantial increase in fertilizer off-take during the latter 
part of the Second Plan period should be attributed to the increased role of the 
ADCs and the private trade in fertilizer distribution and the continued subsidy of 
over 50 per cent. Further encouragement of private participation will be part of the 
basic strategy for increasing fertilizer sales during the Third Plan period. At the 
Union level in East Pakistan, the main bulk of the fertilizer will be distributed by 
private dealers acting as approved distributors of the Agricultural Development 
Corporation. In West Pakistan, the responsibility for the distribution of domesti¬ 
cally produced fertilizer rests with the West Pakistan Industrial Development 
Corporation (WPIDC); imported stocks are handled by the Agricultural Develop¬ 
ment Corporation. Domestic supplies will continue to be distributed from the 
mandi (Secondary market) level by private stockists appointed by WPIDC. Ferti¬ 
lizers will be distributed by private dealers as well as through village depots by the 
Rural Supply Co-operative Corporation. 

35. The use of fertilizers will be one of the most important factors for in¬ 
creasing agricultural production during the Third Plan period. The aim will be to 
triple the use of fertilizer from a level of 162 thousand tons (in terms of plant 
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TABLE 7 

estimated —- T,,E 


Nutrient 


East 

Pakistan 


West 

Pakistan 


Total 


in thousand tons 


Nitrogen (N) 

12 

1959-60 

54 

1964-65 

133 

1969-70 


Phosphorous (P) 

I 

1959-60 

18 

1964-65 

81 

1969-70 


Pol ash (K) 

___ 

1959-60 

4 

1964-65 

20 

1969-70 


. Total (NPK) 

13 

1959-60 

76 

1964-65 

234 

1969-70 



19 

84 

198 


2 

37 


15 


19 

86 

250 


31 

138 

331 


1 

20 

118 


4 

35 


32 

162 

484 


36. To ensure the sticcessiui uiipic.v 
steps mentioned below will be undertaken: 


—as= 

—— - 

nitrogenous, phosphatic and potassic fertilizers. 

. . i r fertilizer will continue throughout 

(6) subsidy win be reviewed per— 

„ -—— ,o purchase 

fertilizers. ... m be assure d through provision of ample 

<° Li^eSat to' ^r the fu„ re,—U of.be farmers. 
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37. Gypsum, as a soil amendent can be used with great advantage 
to improve alkali soils which are generally found in West Pakistan. The 
Third Plan provides funds for initiating a programme for experimentation 
with gypsum and its distribution to the cultivators. Organic manures such as bone- 
meal, oil-cakes and compost will continue to be popularised amongst the farmers. 
It is recommended that a programme for the use of hitherto unutilized sullage 
water and night soils in and around big cities should be prepared and implemented. 

38. Levels of fertilizer use in Pakistan are still far below those of most other 
countries. The unprecedented increase in off-take during the latter part of the 
Second Plan period indicates, however, that farmers are becoming aware of the 
advantages of using fertilizer. This can be capitalized on during the Third Plan 
period if determined efforts are made to intensify extension activities and to procure 
and make available adequate and timely supplies of fertilizer in the rural areas. 
Successful implementation of the programme outlined above will be a decisive 
element in achieving the agricultural targets of the Plan. 


Plant Protection 

39. In order to avert the losses caused by pests and diseases, the Government 
has undertaken a two-pronged action programme featuring both curative and 
preventive plant protection measures. Curative measures consist of ground and 
aerial spraying against the attack of pests and were the major emphasis of the plant- 
protection programme during the First and Second Plan periods. The area covered 
by preventive measures in the same period was relatively small and confined mostly 
to the treatment of seeds against seed and soil-borne diseases. (See Table 8). 

40. Preventive measures, as compared to curative measures are less costly. 
As part of the Third Plan plant-protection strategy, additional emphasis will be 
given to measures designed to prevent the attack of pests and diseases. Seed treat¬ 
ment and preventive spraying of crops will be taken up on a large scale wherever 
required, to control such pests as bollworm and jassids of cotton, stemborer of 
sugarcane, rice and maize, swarming caterpillar of rice and white and black fly of 
citrus. Acreage expected to be covered during the Third Plan period by both 
preventive and curative measures are also given in Table 8. The coverage by plant 
protection measures will be doubled in the Special Areas. 

TADLE 8 

AREA COVERED BY PLANT PROTECTION OPERATIONS AT THE END 
OF FIRST AND SECOND PLAN PERIODS, AND TARGETS FOR TIIE 

THIRD PLAN 



Hast 

Pakistan 

West 

Pakistan 

Total 



in million acres 


Curative measures 

1959-60 

0.4 

1.4 

1.8 

1964-65 

3.4 

3.1 

6.5 

1969-70 

6.0 

6.0 

12.0 

Preventive measures* 

1959-60 

Ney. 

2.3 

2.3 

1964-65 

0.3 

3.0 

3.3 

1969-70 

5.5 

8.5 

14.0 


Note: *This includes the area sown with seed treated against seed and soii-borne diseases. 
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-■ - -*- the e “ of 

the programme. order t0 ^courage 

42. It was recommended in the Secon ^ for the import of pesti- 

private distribution and utilization o P^ s ‘^ ' HoWeV er, this has not been done, 
cides should be given to expenen^ activitfe . the cou „,ry during 

With the planned expansion o P ^ incre ased urgency. In fact, handing 

,hc Third-Plan period, such a p y <k for , ant protection work to 

over a part, if not the whole. ^ the resp ^ ^ tUs direction might 
private agencies must be seriously * te the SCARP I or Agricultural Deve- 

begin on a pilot project basis in, for exa.I , ^ coverage based 0 n private 

lopment Corporation’s project areas. P- arca$ _ , he exper i e ncc gained can 

enterprise shows itself ® 1 ® throughout the country. 0rprl “ ilr ? 

readily bo utilised to extend * ivat0 enterprise will be 

importance under a programme based o ^ als0 necessary to 

an intensive and comprehensive cducal P « ^ , 0 determ ine safe residual 

prescribe quality standards and safety P ^ yarious crops . Care should also 

limits for the application of different p d covered, for untreated 

43. Except for nominal ^ 0 ^^^“ >r Xbte 4 r»°rfd>an^‘°.the 
plant protection services av b nefit t0 farmers, a part, if not the whole, 

farmers. Since these services are of be recoVe red from them. Farmers 

of the cost of plant protection op plant protection measures themselves 

should now be encourage o ni ui meut should be subsidized initially, 

and towards this end, spray mater« « P ^ ^ services aftd materials pro- 

This will reduce the dependence of fame ^ agencieS t0 deV ote their time 

vided by the Government an ‘ lired t0 acquaint farmers with the 

to the intensive cducationa cai ■ Dem0 nstrations, lectures, and all other 

exacting nature o( plant protection ^ot • if farmers are to identify pests 

feasible means ^ " 

and diseases in time to t PP eXoa nded to cope with the 

44 The Plant quarantine programme will also be expanded P 

inching^n—of agricultural produce by sea. land and ai. 

Improved Seed ^ significantly higher yields than, the 

„,J g vadlties 7Zof J— ecouomica. ways of enhancing agricullura. 
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production. Emphasis was placed, therefore, on the seed programme in both the 
First and the Second Plans. The programme was hampered because of certain 
difficulties in the time consuming steps of development, multiplication, and distri¬ 
bution of improved varieties of seeds. 

46. The Second Plan envisaged that about 50 per cent of the area under 
major crops would be sown with improved seed replacing the existing seed used 
for the purpose. The performance in this field has been rather low especially in 
East Pakistan. This resulted from a number of factors, including the shifting of the 
responsibility for the distribution of seed from one organisation to another, non¬ 
availability of nucleus and foundation seed in desired quantities and the reported 
lack of confidence of the farmers in the quality of the improved seed supplied 
through Government agencies. However, with the transfer of the seed multiplication 
and distribution programme to the semi-autonomous Agricultural Development 
Corporations in both the Provinces, the seed programme gradually showed im¬ 
provement towards the end of the Second Plan period. It is expected that the Cor¬ 
porations will considerably improve the seed multiplication and distribution 
programme during the Third Plan period. This will include efforts for improving 
the efficiency of existing farms, through better management, better tools and the 
use of machinery in certain cases. Furthermore, new seed multiplication hums 
will be set up in new irrigation projects and also in those regions where sufficient 
seed farms do not already exist for seed multiplication. The foundation seed 
produced at these farms will be multiplied further by the registered growers who 
will be paid premium price. The Government will then distribute this seed to the 
farmers at the prevailing market price, with the difference between these two prices, 
along with incidentals, being borne by the Government in the form of subsidy. 

47. It will be necessary for the extension staff to lay demonstration plots 
at the cultivators fields and to set up model farms so that the superiority of the 
improved seeds over the existing varieties is clearly demonstrated to the farmers. 
Special arrangements will be made to ensure that the seed is made available within 
easy reach of the farmers well-ahead of sowing time. Table 9 shows the programme 
for the Third Plan giving the percentage of area of important crops that will be 
sown by improved seed. Although specific targets have not been laid down for 
* “minor” crops, special attention will be paid to the multiplication and distribution 
'• of improved seed of fruits and vegetables (particularly potatoes) in both the pro- 
. vinces. 


TABLE 9 


PROPORTION OF AREA UNDER MAJOR CROPS TO BE COVERED BY 
IMPROVED SEED BY THE END OF THIRD PLAN 


f. 

Rice 

Wheat 

Maize 

Gram 

and Cotton 
Pulses 

Jute 

Sugar 

cane 

Rape 

and 

Mustard 

rn 



in percent 




East Pakistan 

25 

50 

50 

30 — 

70 

10 

30 

West Pakistan 

50 

55 

20 

40 70 

— 

5 

20 
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rwMitinn to distribution of im- 
48. In Special and Northern areasr tn „ additional area of 


48. m special and Northern areas' “ an additional area of 

proved seeds mainly of w '“ t ' ™"' froit cultivation by distribution of fruit 
10,000 acres will be bro* ;* period. Eigh t new fruit nurseries vull 

rrsr- b e a 

49. In order to ensure that good 0 u ahty^eed , n view _ 17 small 

system of seed testing and certttoUM J Seoon(1 pla „. This programme 

seed testing laborator.es were e tabrted^ ^ ^ ^ aim wl|1 be l0 ana yse 

will be further extended during . leVe i s for quality and germination 

in these laboratories the seed seed is distributed to the 

so that its purity is maintained and o Y ^ which will work mde- 

farmers. It will also be necessary ““ t corporations and the Directorates of 
pcndently of the° the samples analysed by departmental laboratortes. 

Agriculture and keel he Second Plan that all improved seed 

50 The recommendations ma c in . and pesticides and should 

distributed for sowing should ^"^Ll for the Third Plan, h is 
be coloured to avoid its consu ™ P . f sced is brought on the ‘approved list, 
also essential that before a new vanet> or * ^ ^ fields to judge 

its performance be tested at t ' e J^ d V }ing used by the farmers. The seed shoul 
its superiority over the vane^ of the various agencies concerne an 

eminent aad progressive farmers of the country. 

"tcPirstF^^ | 

land into economically productive unnsmq ^ ^ development 0 f land, settlement t 
facilities, but also an effective o g ^ ^ commoJlts the Plan, the 

work and colonization operations^ j contimli „g Land Utilization Corn- 

Government of West Pakistan appmnled i rr i ga tion and land use. The Second 

mittec which was made response, c fore ^ ^ increasM , coordination between 

Five-Year Plan further high ig concerned with agriculture, irrigation- 

th0 various Central and "^“““colonization well ahead of actual opera- 
and land use and for dovc '°P 8 ^operative Land Management bo introduced m 
•ions- It '“ mcr) Punjab ezperiment. 
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53. As a result of the improvements in the operation of the colonization 
programmes, about 510 thousand acres were brought under cultivation during the 
First Plan and about 1,170 thousand acres during the Second Plan. In addition, 
social services and means of communication were provided to these areas, six 
mandi towns and 200 chakabadis were established, and 1.3 million acres of land 
were rectangulated. A master plan for the colonization work in the Gudu Barrage 

) area is being made final and preparations have begun on a master plan for the 
‘ Taunsa Barrage area. 

54. Major efforts in the Third Plan will be concentrated on the Gudu 
Project, Greater Thai and Ghulam Mohammad Barrage areas, and colonization 
operations will also be extended to the Taunsa project. The physical targets call 

! for development of 700 thousand acres of land, rectangulation of 1.9 million acres 
| v and for the establishment of 10 mandi towns and 100 chakabadis. In general, 
"Third Plan public policies will aim at a reduction in the time lag between the release 
Vof land and its cultivation. Furthermore, substantial investments will be made 
J: by the settlers themselves on the purchase of land, its development, construction 
•'of dwellings and other similar expenses required for colonization operations. 

L Land Reform 

|> t . 55. Land reforms programmes carried out during the First and Second 

Plan periods have shown satisfactory results. In East Pakistan, the basic land 
r, reform law, the East Bengal State Acquisition and Tenancy Act of 1950, embodies 
;.,four main objectives: to eliminate all intermediary rent-receiving interests; to 
h acquire this interest for the state on payment of compensation to previous inter¬ 
im mediary interest in instalments; to limit the area of tenancies that may be held 
under the state; and to distribute the land over and above the ceiling limit among 
Sf cultivating families owning uneconomic holdings and landless agriculturists. Under 
| this law all intermediary rent-receiving interests between the cultivating tenant 
ir.and the State were fully abolished in April, 1956. The cultivator-tenant is assured 
| of full occupancy rights with the right of transfer to bonafide cultivators. Emergence 
j[ of rent-receiving interests in future is prevented by forbidding sub-lotting. About 
1300 thousand acres of khas (self-cultivated) land were acquired by the Government 
|under this programme. 

ELfj ; 

56. In December, 1958, the East Pakistan Government appointed a Land 
| Revenue Commission to examine the progress made in the direction of state acqui¬ 
sition of intermediary interests. As recommended by this Commission, in 1961 
kthe retention limit of khas land was raised from about 33 acres to 125 acres. The 
gexcess trea already acquired on the basis of the old limit, but not permanently 
f settled by Government with others, was to be restored to the previous owners to 
lithe extent of the new limit. In addition, limits of subsistence and economic holdings 
fVere fixed at 3 and 8 acres respectively and their partition forbidden. But this 


I 
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undertaken in any area of the Province. 

In Wes , Pakistan 

tenancy measures were enacted, but ^h -J ^ Commission w as appointed ta 

laws was rather slow Therefore * endat ions, a ceiling on ownership of 

October, 1958. On the basis of its .ecomn ot u „i r rigated land 
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ownership rights on occupancy lena acres has been resumed 

assured. Under thh programme an a ea of abou holdta g land in cxc«s 

on payment of compensation mu "^ thild of this area has alreM, 

, ■ | 

58. Under the consolidation of hoWta 
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rationalisation of land revenue assessment rates; and recovery of betterment taxes 
from the owners of land in commanded areas which have appreciated in value as 
a result of irrigation facilities. 

61. Vigorous efforts will continue to be made in the direction of develop¬ 
ing the area resumed under land reforms legislation in West Pakistan but not 
yet distributed. The new owners will be provided with necessary supporting ser¬ 
vices like credit for production needs, fertilizer, seed and other in-puts, to enable 
them to bring the land under cultivation as quickly as possible. Arrangements 
will also be made to provide adequate social services for them so that they can 
lead a better and fuller life in their new environment. 

Agricultural Extension 

62. The vital role of extension services in disseminating knowledge among 
the farmers cannot be overemphasized. By and large, the achievement of targets 
for input utilization depends on the efforts of the extension workers. These services 
have improved considerably during the Second Plan period, both with regard to 
number and quality. Of particular importance in this respect has been the freeing 
of extension personnel from the time-consuming task of distributing agricultural 
supplies. Further improvements in performance are expected during the Third 
Plan, particularly with regard to additional training, the provision of transport, 
and other amenities. 

63. In East Pakistan, a field staff for extension work already exists at all 
“administrative” levels. Emphasis during the Third Plan will, therefore, be on bet¬ 
tering their quality and providing additional facilities. To improve the existing 
condition, the following actions are recommended: 

(a) that the Sub-Divisional Agricultural Officers, who are not agricultural 
graduates be replaced gradually by agricultural graduates. 

(b) that as many of the existing Thana Officers as is possible be replaced 
by agricultural graduates. 

(c) that since “frontline contact” with the farmers is i t the Union level, a 
proper “extension cell” be built in each Union. Thi' cell should provide 
living accommodations for the Union Assistant, a place for holding 
meetings of farmers, and the equipment needed for extension and demon¬ 
stration purposes. 

64. In West Pakistan, the Directorate of Agriculture at the Provincial level 
has been abolished and three Regional Directorates for Extension and three 
Regional Research Institutes have been established instead. Under each Director 
of extension there exists a field staff' composed of Deputy Directors, Extra Assistant 
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E Third Plan will place increased emphasis on improving communications between 
fl| teacher and student and between extension worker and farmer. Such a strategy 
Hi will ensure that trained agriculturists possess the skills and techniques required 
K for leadership in an agricultural sector of ever-increasing complexity. 

B| Agricultural Education 

K. 68. An adequate supply of properly trained technical personnel is essential 
S for the successful implementation of the Third Plan development programmes 
t now envisaged for the Agricultural sector. Since training and education of technical 
■ personnel takes time, it is also essential that plans be prepared with an eye on 
B the entire Perspective-Plan period. 
k 

69. Considerable improvements and expansion took place in agricultural 
H education and training during the First and Second Plan periods. The most impor- 
1 tant achievement was the establishment of two agricultural universities—one in 
If each Province. The West Pakistan Agricultural University has been built by ele- 
ij vating the former Agricultural College and Research Institute at Lyallpur, while the 

l |j ast Pakistan Agricultural University has been established from the former Animal 
Husbandry College at Mymensingh. At the other agricultural colleges, namely, 
■ ? Tandojam and Peshawar in West Pakistan, and in Tejgaon in East Pakistan, teach¬ 
ing facilities were improved and expanded to accommodate a larger number of 
I students. As a result of this effort, student admission rose from approximately 
400 in the first year of the Second Plan period to nearly 1,000 in the last year. 

70. Keeping in view the future needs, the Third Plan provides both for ex¬ 

pansion and improvement of all existing facilities, especially in the case of the 
Agricultural Universities. Of particular importance will be the effort to improve 

1 the quality and standard of agricultural education and training in various agri- 

'1 cultural universities and colleges. In addition provision is made for a new agri- 

5 cultural college in East Pakistan. It is estimated that during the five years of the 

v Third Plan, a total of about 3,750 agricultural graduates and post-graduates will 
be produced; of these about 2,900 will be produced by the university and colleges 
| of West Pakistan and the remainder by the Agricultural University Mymensingh 
and the Agricultural College, Tejgaon of East Pakistan. In addition, around 30 
' “students” are expected to return each to East Pakistan and West Pakistan after 
getting their training and education abroad. Exact estimates of requirements of 
various categories of staff cannotjbe made at this stage. Rough estimates, however, 
indicate that while West Pakistan will about be able to meet its requirements of 
agricultural technical personnel, East Pakistan will most likely face a shortage. 

71. In addition to graduate and post-graduate education, lower level edu¬ 
cation and training is equally important. Including some of the former Village 
AID training institutes, handed over to the Agricultural Departments in both the 
Provinces, there exist five training centres in West Pakistan and six agricultural 
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•schools and training institutes in East Pakistan. At present the Field Assistants 

training course in West Pakistan is a one-year course. In order to improve the 
training course ^ of their training should be increased to 

Uvo years. Similar changes in pre-service training may be needed in East Pakistan 
D U e^to the emphasis on in-service training of extension personnel m both w g 
it may be necessary to increase the frequency as well as duration of such in-seivice 
' Mso some of the existing centres will be needed for farmers* training 

programmes. The Plan thus provides for improvement and expansion of existing 
arrangements, and also for the creation of new facilities. 

72 During the Third Plan period particular attention will also be paid to 

sc^^ainin'; ^M^Xacbe^sTbroad. eveutoportinS weU cualifleS teachers 
from outside universities. 

Agronomic Research 

73 The long-term development of Pakistan’s agriculture will depend ult.- 

r s - - - --~ 

types of agronomic research work during the Third Plan. 

74 . Substantial progress was made in agronomic research during the Second 

• a w-fi rAmrd to facilities three agricultural research stations at Tarnab 

tutehas been set up at Resalewala, near LyaUpur. Results aad proposed work 
mainly with regard to varietal improvements are summarized o . 

75 Wheat: Two new varieties, C.566 and C.5747, have been evolved and are 
, ’ , . _„ cnf tes tine These varieties have shown to have a high resistance 

Z The ZZ*TJn S stemmed plan, which is capable of standing heavy 
doses of fertilizer and water. The latter variety is suited to the sub-montane regions 
and yields 3-4 moulds more per acre than present varieties. Both varieties are to 

‘he released for general cultivation during the Third " 

variety Dirk, has proved suitable for the Peshawar region but still lacks h g 
resistance to rust and smut; work on this variety will continue during the Pla 
Period Two promising varieties, H.68 and T.J.558, are in the final stages of selec ,0 
for the southern regions of West Pakistan. During the Third Plan work shot,d 
continue on evolving higher yielding varieties especially with stiff stems 
could stand the heavy use of fertilizers and those which are res,stent particularly 
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to rust and smut and on finding high yielding varieties for barani areas. The impor¬ 
tant material obtained from Mexico for the purpose will be utilized for direct 
experimentation and for cross breeding work. 

76. Rice: Research during the Second Plan developed an early variety of 
transplanted Aman rice (DA-31) for East Pakistan which gave substantially better 
performance than existing varieties. Another A.T. Aman variety (DA-29) was 
also evolved, which is suitable for medium-type saline soils. New varieties of fine 
rice were also tried with some encouraging results. In West Pakistan, an early 
maturing variety of fine rice, C-622 has been placed on the “approved’ list of the 
Agriculture Department. Basmati 6129 is in the final stages of testing and has 
shown itself to be superior to the present variety. A cross-bred coarse rice has also 
been developed which is short statured and possesses high fertilizer response. 

77. Varietal improvement efforts will be accelerated, especially in East 
Pakistan during the Third Plan period. More serious consideration must bo given 
to using material and work developed in other parts of the world, especially at the 
International Rice Research Institute in the Philippines. 

78. Cotton: Research work on cotton, an essential cash crop, continues to 
emphasize higher yields, longer staple length, and better ginning and spinning 
qualities. During the Second Plan period, AC-307, with a staple length of about 
7/8' has been evolved, and is expected to replace several of the older varieties. 
In addition, improvements were made on Lasani 11 while 13/26 was released for 
cultivation. Research work, undertaken in East Pakistan to improve the Comilla 
variety of cotton, will be continued, and efforts will be made to evolve medium 
and long staple varieties. Further work is also being done to develop techniques for 
controlling root rot, boll rot and boll worm, and for determining best types and 
optimum doses of fertilizer. 

79. Sugarcane: In West Pakistan, a high yielding non-lodging variety 
(CO-547) was evolved for the southern region. For the former Punjab and Bahawal- 
pur areas, a superior variety (CO.L-54) was released for general cultivation and is 
rapidly being taken up by the growers. In East Pakistan, several Ishurdi varieties 
have been developed for release. Continued work is aimed at varieties with still 
higher yields and with greater resistance to pests and diseases. 

80. Jute: Two new varieties, C-6 and 0-4, have been found to be superior in 
yield and performance and were placed on the approved list. They are now being 
multiplied for distribution. Results of experiments on cultural practices showed 
that 10 to 12 per cent higher yields could be obtained by line sowing; a new seed 
multiplication technique in which the tops of plants are planted was also developed. 
Further work on early maturing, and flood and drought resistant varieties will be 
emphasized during the Third Plan period. 
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81. Fruits and Vegetables. Banana cultivation has been 

- bdy - r,ngers '^ " 0 

and tusk melon deserve special mention. 

Plant Introduction mmorc ial importance was encouraged 

82. Introduction of new cropsi o > co ta l results, there appears to be 

during the Second Plan. On the- bas°f e P vinccs; mecadmia-nut and 

good promise for cashewnu, cultivatmn m an<1 ^ spectes 

cofTee plants are giving cnco ” ra8 "’* " “„ ccossfu ,ly introduced in the and area of 
of grasses and forage crops have roduCt i on will be continued and further 

Quetta. Theimportant as it can in the long run. help to divers, y 
encouraged during the Third 1 I P 
agricultural production in the count y 

Arid Zone Research conditions has been going on in 

83. Agronomical research under pkm period . ord er to cover 

West Pakistan near Rawalpindi during ^ ruMe dgcd research station will 

.» - IrrrlT:: ZXSZZ . -P— research programme 
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covering aU inter-related fields. 

Soil Surveys ; formation of a uniform 

84 . The Firs, Five-Year Plan recommended <h ^ ^ on ^ 

system for soil classification a » of soU ma ps for general use. On the 

,i„es by a single agency, a, d he Pr=P ^ con(lucting reconnaissance soil 

basis of these rccpmmendatio , P ^ for general use was developed by 
surveys in the country and the p oved by the Government m I960.lt 

,he Food and Agriculture Council and . PP overco me. but by middle 

took some time before the completed. It is expected that 

Of 1964, trial ^“^Xiperiod, an area of 2.3 million acres m East a is an. 
by the end of the Seco wiU have been mapped. 

and 7.7 million acre Third Plan with the ultimate aim 

85 This project will continue during tie Use wiU b e made of 
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86. During the First Plan also, a “Rapid Soil Fertility Survey” was started 
in oth Provinces to classify existing soils in terms of their fertility levels, and to 
examine the extent to which fertilizers could improve yields. Fertilizer trials were 
aid out on farmer’s fields to ensure their participation and confidence and to 
provide recommendations that could be directly relevant for farm operations. 
This programme was expanded during the Second Plan, and over 10 000 trials 
have been carried out. It has been found, for example, that in both Provinces, the 
combined applications of nitrogen and phosphorous give much higher increases 
than when these elements are used separately. 

87. During the Third Plan, this useful work will be further expanded to 
include a larger number of trials with different varieties, different fertilizer doses 
and different moisture conditions. Study will also begin on the benefits to be 
obtained from the application of trace elements. 


agricultural economics 

Farm Management 

88. Given the predominance of agriculture in Pakistan, information on 
farm management is of paramount importance as a basis for public policy and for 
helping farmers in their decision-making processes. During the Second Plan studies 
on all Pakistan basis were developed by the Central Ministry of Agriculture. 
Fourteen survey areas—8 in West Pakistan and 6 in East Pakistan—were estab¬ 
lished. These farm management studies attempted to discover, how with a given 
set of resources farm incomes could be maximised, which farm practices could 
yield the most economical results and which factors caused variation in incomes 
on similar types of farms of the country. The ultimate objective has been to develop 
farm plans as models for efficient farming under a given set of conditions. A 
national farm management centre was also organized in 1962 by the then Direc¬ 
torate of Agricultural Economics and Statistics, Ministry of Agriculture, to deli¬ 
berate^ on the problems and to improve the techniques of farm management, 
n addition to its substantive contributions, this centre also trained local staff 
engaged in farm management studies. During the Third Plan period, the scope of 
these studies will be expanded to include study of managerial processes and to 
increase the number of projects in each Province. 


89. The Central Ministry of Agriculture has also started a series of economic 
studies in agriculture. During the Second Plan, reports were published on cropping 
patterns and intensities, seed requirements, utilization of agricultural commodities 
and the use of fertilizers. Work is currently underway on factors affecting cotton 
production, farm mechanization, agricultural prices and fertilizer consumption 
Further expansion of these surveys during the Third Plan will include studies on 
he effects of tenure and type of irrigation on productivity, the economics of milk 
production and the economics of plant protection. 
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90 Formerly there was a ^ j denies, which has now been 

and Statistics, under the Ministry ° f £%*££Crtment a " d — 
amalgamated with the Cooperation “ d statistics. As a result of 

Department of Marketing Intelligent*-d At economics research has been 
this integration, the situatio n, a Bureau of Agneul.ura 

adversely affected. In order *° '^ ablished dur i„g the Third Plan period. It wd 
Economics and Statistics will be surveys and research in agricultural 

be the function of this Bureau to ens “? j deve i op ment planning, are effectively 
economics, so urgently ""^ 7 ^ impart necessary training nr agri- 
and efficiently carried out. The B t0 the personnel directly 
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91. Availability of reliable and cco „ omic policy. Both the 
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A second positive factor was the est ' tQ gtudy the existing situation 

Council” with a Panel on Agncultura ^ ^ ^ agricultu ral fields. 

a „d.o make recommendations for imp, * mD , etion of the First Agri- 
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Agricultural Census, to be undertaken in 1970. ^ ^ were im p to ved 

’ 93 . Estimates of annual acreage and production^ of estimates 

during the Second Plan period. fruits, kharif and rabi pulses 

were issued was increased to include^ ^ ^ of estimates issued 

and potatoes and modification dunng the Third Plan period the 
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of irrigation, etc. Unfortunately, the sa ^ Revenue System “ has been re- 
not exist in East Pakistan. Now ^ (he same area reporting 

organized, consideration should be given 
system that exists in West Pakistan. 
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94. A substantial part of the total land area in West Pakistan has not yet 
been brought under the regular crop reporting maintained by the Revenue Officials. 
In these regions, both the area and production figures are estimated by 
“eye-observation” and other rough methods by the local agricultural or other 
staff. In the absence of land settlement operations, information about land use 
patterns is badly lacking. In the short run, this deficiency can be removed by 
collecting the required information through sample surveys, while in the long run, 
“settlement” of these areas should be carried out and the necessary revenue records 
developed and maintained. 

95. In both Provinces, estimates of production are highly subjective. The 
First and Second Plans both emphasized the need for improving the estimates of 
yield through a more objective methodology. Consequently, crop cutting experi¬ 
ments have been undertaken in both the provinces during the Second Plan period 
To date, the results of these experiments have been used only to check the figures 
obtained by judgement estimates. As skill with the new technique is attained, 
however, it will become the source of official production estimates. 

96. At present, there are several sources of agricultural price statistics, none 
of which are strictly comparable. It is recommended that price figures be improved 
during the Third Plan period by: 

(a) relating prices to specific quality grades; 

(b) quoting prices of crops for both surplus and deficit areas; 

( c) covering all crops of significance; 

(d) giving prices received by farmers for all crops; 

( e ) giving wholesale and retail prices for important crops in both surplus 
and deficit producing areas; and 

(/) reporting prices on a year-round basis. 

97. The paucity of reliable statistics pertaining to animal husbandry is a 
serious handicap in agricultural planning. A quinquennial census was held in 
1955 in West Pakistan, but in East Pakistan no census has been held since Inde¬ 
pendence to assess the livestock population of the Province. The Agricultural 
Census of 1960 has provided some data on the number of cattle, etc. though this 
does not fully serve the purpose. It is therefore recommended that: a comprehensive 
livestock census be held in both Provinces in 1965 which would become the first 
of a regular quinquennial series. In addition, sample surveys to obtain data on the 
production of meat, milk, butter, eggs and other animal husbandry products 
should be carried out as early as possible in the Third Plan period. 
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93. Fisheries statistics particularly those on the inland catch, are quite un 
reliable It is suggested, therefore, that periodical sample surveys be con uce 
1 "vide basis to estimate more accurately, the product,on of fish ,n the 

country. .. 

99 No data on forest production from private areas are available nor is 
there any reliable information on public forest output and on consumption of fores 
produce and products. In order to improve the forestry statist cs.ts recommended 
that systematic countrywide surveys be undertaken periodically. 

AGRICULTURAL CREDIT AND COOPERATIVES 

100 The need for credit in the field of agriculture is paramount With tire 

credit is obtained uy w.mn.* -p -s through the Revenue or 

Development Bank, and Government loan (Taccav.) through 

Agriculture Departments; these arc described below. 

Agricultural Cooperatives 

101 The First Plan recommended a number of measures to rehabilitate the 

cooperative Seofthe" primary society, 

£-SU- * 

—^aniaaiion of ,hc 
cooperative credit and marketing structure. 

further recoinm ^ ed ^ 

as well as for their individual members. 

,03. Under the programme pursued in East Pakistan during 3 the Second 

Plan 500 Union (primary level) multipurpose cooperative societies and 

(secondary level) multipurpose societies have beeu developed or reorgan,zed..and 
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a Provincial Marketing Society has been established; in addition, the Provincial 
Cooperative Bank, 54 Central Banks and 7 Land Mortgage Banks have also been 
reorganized, and 9 district Land Mortgage Banks established. In West Pakistan, 
500 large-size Cooperative Societies at the primary level, 65 marketing societies 
at secondary level and about 3,000 service societies have been organized during the 
Second Plan period. All the newly established or reorganized societies under these 
schemes are being provided with godowns. With regard to lending by cooperative 
institutions (at the secondary level) to individuals, cooperative banks in East 
Pakistan have totally stopped lending to individuals, while in West Pakistan, no 
substantial progress was made in this regard. The anomalous position in the old 
Sind area has been rectified by the merger of the Sind Regional Bank into the Sind 
Provincial Cooperative Bank Ltd. A rural credit fund has been constituted in the 
State Bank for making medium term loans and advances to cooperative banks and 
medium term, as well as long-term loans and advances, to rural credit agencies. 
This fund was initially created with a contribution of Rs. 10 million in 1961 from 
profits of the State Bank, but as a result of subsequent appropriations from these 
profits, the total accumulation in the fund at the close of 1963-64 was Rs. 35 
million. 

104. For speedy development of the Cooperatives, the State Bank prepared 
in 1962, for both the provinces, an Action Plan for a period of 5 years beginning 
1963-64. Though Provincial action has been limited, care has been taken to include 
important aspects of these programmes in the Third Plan. 

105. The credit cooperatives form the core of the cooperatives movement 
in the agricultural sector and will therefore, receive much greater attention during 
the Third Plan period. Since the basic policy is to link credit with marketing, the 
programme for the development of the cooperative credit and marketing structure 
is being evaluated for measuring performance against promise. After making 
necessary adjustments in it (if so warranted by evaluation results), the programme 
will be intensified to cover twice the number of primary and secondary societies 
reorganized for the purpose during the Second Plan period. At the same time all 
efforts will be made to improve the working of the already reorganized societies 
to bring them to efficient working standards. The object will be to cover through 
cooperative credit, the bulk of the short-term and medium-term credit require¬ 
ments, leaving the long-term credit needs to be covered by the Agricultural Deve¬ 
lopment Bank. 

106. Experience gained from the operation of the Cooperative Farming 
Societies in the Montgomery and Multan Districts indicates that useful work has 
been done by these Societies in the direction of bringing now areas under culti¬ 
vation, in increasing agricultural production, and in promoting mutual self-help 
in matters of community development. On the basis of this experience cooperative 
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... t K~ formers retaining individual holdings, will be started in other 
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the gradual introduction of ^ up through the 
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of land revenue, the actual recoveries are u al y Authorities for 
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Agricultural Development Bank 
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being arranged through the World Bank. The contribution by the Government in 
the form of share capital will increase from Rs. 100 million to Rs. 175 million 
during the Third Plan period, and the policy recommended in the Second Plan 
i.e., that the Bank concentrate on long-term requirements of the farmers, 
will be implemented. With these policies and programmes, the ADB can be 
expected to render an ever-widening and improved service to its rural customers 
during the Third Plan. 

Taccavi 

110. The Second Plan recommended that Taccavi loans be made on a pro¬ 
gressively declining scale, and be replaced eventually be institutional credit. The 
Credit Inquiry Commission (1959) also made the same recommendations, but they 
remain unimplemented. During the Third Plan, taccavi loans will be given on a 
relatively more restricted scale and will be confined to areas where other institu¬ 
tional credit services do not exist, or where the special needs of settlement in new 
areas and land reforms programme warrant the provision of such loans. The 
taccavi loans will thus be for genuine production purposes only, while distress 
loans and other irrecoverable loans which are really in the nature of grants will 
not form part of this programme. With the setting up of the Agricultural Develop¬ 
ment Bank, long-term taccavi loans under the Land Improvement Loans Act, 
of 1883, should no longer be provided by the West Pakistan Government. 

111. Effective recovery measures for taccavi loans will be taken, especially 
in East Pakistan where huge arrears have accumulated. As against the First Plan 
actual (net) contribution of Rs. 91 million and the Second Plan estimated (net) 
contribution of Rs. 116 million, a sum of Rs. 121 million (net) will be utilized 
for taccavi loans during the Third Plan. It is recommended that each Province 
establish a revolving fund for taccavi loans by contributing to it the amount allo¬ 
cated in the Plan. The recoveries on account of taccavi loans will also be credited 
to this revolving fund. The need for contributions in future would cease when 
the fund reaches a level at which its operations become self-financing in the future. 

Rural and Co-operative Credit Advisory Committee 

112. A Credit Advisory Committee was established during the Second 
Plan by the Ministry of Finance under the auspices of the State Bank of Pakistan. 
It provides machinery for consultation and for co-ordination of the activities of 
rural credit agencies, and it is expected that during the Third Plan the work of 
this Committee will be continued and enlarged. It is recommended that this Com¬ 
mittee continue to assist in the co-ordination of existing rural credit agencies, and 
that it also suggest to the Government ways and means for providing continuing 
enlargement and improvement of the credit and rural banking system for the 
entire agricultural economy. Specifically, it should advise on the. operation and 
improvement of rural co-operatives, on ways and means to implement supervised 
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AGRICULTURAL MARKETING 
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Market Surveys .. f agricultural marketing 
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products. During the Second Plan, grade standards for butter and mustard oil 
for internal consumption and eggs, animal hair, sunliemp, coriander, and hides 
and skins for export purposes have been established; grading work on a number 
of other commodities has been started and will be made final shortly. Of particular 
significance are the new grading schemes that will be taken up during the Third 
Plan. These include the grading of rice, cotton, jute, fruits and vegetables. 

117. According to the Standing Reorganization Committee Report of 1962, 
grading activities have been divided between the Provinces and the Central Gov¬ 
ernment; the former have been given the responsibility of grading commodities 
for internal consumption while the latter is to deal with grading for export. This 
bifurcation is likely to cause difficulty and confusion through the setting up 
of a multiplicity of standards and grades separately by the Provincial and 
Central Governments. As a solution to this problem, the determination (while 
its implementation except for the commodities meant for export should be left to 
the Provincial Governments) of standard grades should rest entirely with the 
Central Government, leaving the task of checking and supervision with the 
Central Government. All work relating to the development of standard 
grades and also grading of agricultural commodities meant for export should 
be the responsibility of the Directorate of Grading to be created for that 
purpose in the Central Ministry of Agriculture. Such reorganisation would do 
away with various piece meal grading schemes, economize on personnel, and 
increase the overall effectiveness of the agricultural produce grading programme. 

Regulated Markets 

118. In order to safeguard against fraudulent practices, the Governments of 
the (former) Punjab and Frontier Province passed laws in the early 1940’s to 
establish regulated markets. According to the Act, all market functionaries such as 
weighmen, commission agents, and brokers must be licensed and their charges 
must be fixed. By now, over 100 markets in West Pakistan have been brought 
under the purview of this Act. It is recommended that this Act be extended to 
all areas of West Pakistan as soon as possible. In East Pakistan, the Agriculture 
Produce Marketing Regulation Bill was passed by the Provincial Assembly in 1964. 

It envisages 54 regulated markets, one in each sub-division, which will be set 
up during the Third Plan period. 

Marketing Intelligence 

119. The Department of Marketing Intelligence and the Central Statistical 
Organization of the Central Government and the Agricultural Marketing Direc¬ 
torate of East Pakistan are issuing periodic reports and publications giving daily, 
weekly and monthly wholesale and retail prices of important agricultural commo¬ 
dities for different markets. Because of lack of consistency and uniformity in the 
figures quoted by these agencies and the time lag with which they are published 
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GOVERNMENT F°°DGRAtNS STORAGE^! has 

120. The importance of increase jg’^ffor example, revealed that a food- 
long been recognized in Paklst “ D ' '^ on tons was required to follow the then 
grain storage capacity o • ’ lt and price stabilization of foodgrams. 
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for the rest of West Pakistan. By necessity, therefore, firm statements about the 
storage programme are not possible at this time. Tt is expected, however, that rough 
magnitudes will be of the order given in Table 10. 

ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 

122. The condition and productivity of livestock in Pakistan, especially in 
the Eastern Province, are very poor, and little improvement has taken place during 
the past decade. In order to assure overall growth rates in agriculture which are 
consistent with the objectives of the Third Five-Year Plan, it is essential to improve 
livestock and to speed the growth of their products. Improving this large subsector, 
which now accounts for about 20 per cent of the entire value added in agriculture, 
is also important for improving the composition of diets, for supplying addi. 
tional draft power and for providing hides, skins and other raw materials to the 
industries of Pakistan. 

123. The main problems which hamper the present development of the live¬ 
stock sector include (a) the shortages of forage and concentrate feeds; (b) the high 
rates of mortality; (c) the poor genetic potential for production; and (d) the poor 
marketing and processing facilities. Perhaps of most significance, however, are the 
broad range of problems associated with animal nutrition. 

Feeds and Feeding 

' 124. The shortage of feed and imbalanced feeding programme are the pri- 

mary short-run problems in livestock production in West Pakistan. No feeding 
* standards have been fixed so far, nor have breeders been acquainted with improved 
feeding practices. Hence, much emphasis must be placed on extension efforts in 
the field, and on increasing yields of fodder and feeds on cultivated and range 
land. To some extent these will occur naturally as a consequence of the significant 
increase in water availability. However, as a stop-gap measure, the importation 
of considerable amount of feedgrains under PL 480 should be considered in order 
to improve and increase livestock products and to increase the strength of under¬ 
fed draft animals. If necessary, these feeds should be distributed at subsidized rates. 
It is further recommended that the East Pakistan Government engage a group of 
experts to make a thorough and comprehensive study of the animal nutrition 
problems, and to suggest a specific programme for action. Perhaps an extensive 
feed programme based on local rice bran, improved forage production in the hoar 
areas and feed grains imported under PL 480 can be worked out along with a 
possible reduction of the existing livestock to allow better feeding of the remaining 
stock. 

Diseas Control 

125. Losses resulting from animal diseases are very high. The productivity 
of affected animals is grossly reduced and the mortality rate is upped considerably 
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maintenance of these animals and the difficulties in providing a sufficient number 
of good bulls, the only reasonable course to adopt for the cattle and buffalo breed¬ 
ing programme is artificial insemination. For this purpose 5 artificial centres in 
East Pakistan and 7 centres (with 8 sub-centres) in West Pakistan were started 
during the Second Plan period. During the Third Plan 65 additional centres and 
sub-centres in East Pakistan and 24 centres in West Pakistan will be set up. 

Dairying 

131. As mentioned earlier, the supply of milk and other dairy products is 
grossly inadequate in the country, particularly in East Pakistan. 01 ten surpluses 
from milk pockets in some rural areas cannot be made available to the deficit 
areas of cities and towns because of the lack ol transportation and preservation 
facilities. 

132. It was recommended in the First and Second Plans that plants in such 
“pockets” be set up for converting fresh milk into condensed or powdered milk 
for the deficit areas. Very little progress has been made in this regard and therefore 
this recommendation is repeated. But in the meantime, a technique has developed 
by which milk is made aseptic, which means bacteria free, by heating milk for 2 to 4 
seconds to a temperature of 150°C. This milk, if then kept in tetra paper, can be 
stored for about 8 weeks. This technique needs to be tried and its economics 
versus the recommendation mentioned earlier should be studied. 

, 133. The shortage of milk is gradually increasing in the rapidly growing 

urban areas, resulting in higher prices and a deterioration of the quality of milk. 
To overcome the problem in Karachi, a plant was set up for reconstituting milk 
from imported powdered milk and toning it with fresh milk. This milk is to be 
supplied to the consumers after proper chilling and pasteurization. The work on 
this project, known as the Karachi Milk Supply Scheme, has progressed rather 
slowly. However, it is expected that the plant will run to its full capacity in the 
beginning of the Third Plan. A similar project for Lahore is being set up and this 
plant will start functioning during the Third Plan period. Work on the Chittagong 

* Milk Supply scheme will also be taken up during the Third Plan period. In addition, 
private enterprise will be encouraged to set up milk processing plants in big cities 
and towns by providing necessary facilities for the procurement of equipment and 
technical help from abroad. 

Poultry 

134. Poultry development holds good prospects in the country, particularly 
in East Pakistan where the climatic and other conditions, in general, are favour¬ 
able. To. improve productivity of the local stocks, villagers must be provided with 
eggs and cockerels of better breeds. Productivity ol the existing stock can be 
improved through cross breeding without introducing exotic breeds, as such, in 
the rural areas. 
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139. As mentioned elsewhere in this Chapter, two Agricultural Universities, 
one in each Province, were set up during the Second Plan. In addition, to the 
expansion of Veterinary Science and Animal Husbandry faculties of these Universi¬ 
ties, one more college for Animal Husbandry will be set up in East Pakistan during 
the Third Plan to meet the growing demand of the graduates. The facilities at the 
Animal Husbandry College at Lahore will be further improved to accommodate 
a larger number of students. 

140. There is also a great demand for the trained personnel below the graduate 
level and some of the present staff needs to be given in-service training. A Veterinary 
Training Institute will be set up in East Pakistan during the Third Plan for in- 
service and pre-service training of field assistants. In addition, selected hospitals 
will impart training to vaccinators, compounders and artificial inseminators. 
Similarly, in West Pakistan, pre-service and inservice training will be imparted 
to stock assistants. Scholarships will be provided for graduate study within the 
country and for specialised post graduate training abroad. Training facilities will 
also be provided for students of the special and the Northern Areas. 

141. Solutions to many problems relating to animal husbandry can be found 
through systematic research. Properly qualified personnel and adequate laboratory 
and field facilities are needed for this purpose. Work has been in progress in re¬ 
search centres and colleges on problems pertaining to breeding techniques, causes 
and remedies of various diseases, animal nutrition, dairying, and other animal 
sciences. 

142. During the Second Plan period, a Veterinary Research Institute with 
laboratory facilities for the diagnosis of diseases, and for manufacture of biological 
products was established at Lahore. Establishment of the CENTO Institute for 
Animal Reproduction was completed at Malir. 

143. Research facilities will be further expanded during the Third Plan period. 
A Research Institute with well-equipped laboratories for important branches of 
the Veterinary Science will be set up in East Pakistan near Dacca. The Institute 
will also have facilities for manufacturing of biological products. In West Pakistan, 
additional facilities will be provided both at the Veterinary Research Institute, 
Lahore and at the Livestock Research Institute, Bahadurnagar. In addition, 
diagnostic laboratories will be set up almost in all of the Divisions of both East and 
West Pakistan. 

Other programmes 

. / 

144. Modern abattoirs which are in' the process of being established at 
Karachi, Islamabad and Dacca will be completed during the Third Plan. Similar 
facilities will be provided in several big cities of both the Provinces under the 
private and public sector. 
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To arouse their interest and participation, demonstrations, along with other usual 
means of extension such as personal contacts, leaflets, press and audio-visual 
devices, should be undertaken. 

151. Efforts should be made to have some range lands developed through 
the allocation of land to private parties. Consideration should be given also to 
providing the allottees with credit facilities, assistance in exploration of under¬ 
ground water and the sinking of tubewells, the provision of technical know-how 
for livestock rearing and pasture-development, the provision of medical and veteri¬ 
nary facilities and other normal facilities needed for settling people in new range 
lands. 

FISHERIES 

152. The importance of fish as a source of animal protein for human con¬ 
sumption cannot be overstated in a country where large deficits exist in the protein 
content of the average diet. In addition, fish is a substantial item, in Pakistan’s 
exports, thus contributing to the availability of scarce resources for development. 
Rapid expansion of the fisheries sector is, therefore, important and attractive. 

153. The country has a considerable potential for the expansion of fisheries. 
Both inland and marine fisheries are important sources of fish production, although 
the exact magnitudes are not easily obtainable because of the lack of accurate 
statistics particularly on the inland catch. These potential sources are only partially 
exploited at present and, therefore, leave much scope for further expansion. 

154. During the First and Second Plans the basis was laid for a programme 
of accelerated growth of fish production, especially in the case of marine fisheries. 
In East Pakistan, an increase of 27 per cent is projected against an estimated 18 
per cent growth during the Second Plan, whereas for West Pakistan, a 56 per cent 
increase over the Third Plan compares with an estimated growth of 30 per cent over 
the Second Plan. In overall terms, a 35 per cent increase of fish production is 
projected, compared to 21 per cent gain over the last five years. 


Table 11 shows fish production in recent years and projections for the end 
of the Third Plan by regions and sources. 

TABLE 11 

FISH PRODUCTION IN 1959, 1964 AND TARGETS FOR 1969 


1 

i 


1959 

1964 

1969 

Increase between 
1959-64 1964-69 


■ , 

in ‘ thousand ’ metric tons 

in per cent 

V 

« 

y 

East Pakistan 

218 

257 

327 

118 

27 


Inland ( a ) 

181 

217 

264 

2.0 

22 

A 

Marine 

37 

40 

63 

8 

58 


West Pakistan 

73 

95 

148 

30 

56 

| 

Inland % 

16 

19 

31 

19 

63 

lit. 

Marine ■ 

57 

76 

117 

33 

54 

}' 

All Pakistan 

291 

352 

475 

21 

35 

P, 

. Inland 

197 

236 

295 

20 

25 


Marine 

94 

116 

180 

23 

55 


- (»j Data for inland fisheries in East Pakistan are quite unreliable, and give considerably 

'/lower totaj than shown by the 1963 Nutrition Survey of East Pakistan. 
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Kalri Lake and many reservoirs, ponds and tanks, and the culture of trout fish was 
begun in Chitral and Swat States. In order to protect the stock of inland fish, the 
Fisheries Ordinance of the former Punjab Province was extended to the entire 

Province (except Special Areas) by the end of 1961. 

. 

160. The Third Plan provides for further expansion of fisheries development 
programme in the Province. Activities undertaken in Kalri Lake and Warsak 
Dam will be intensified and extended to Uchhi, Namal and other lakes, and to 

, Rawal, Mangla and Baran Dams. Programmes for the utilization of abandoned 
canals, the reclamation of derelict water areas and development of village ponds 
for fish production will.be taken up during the Third Plan. In order to keep the 
cost low, local labour should be used for any digging work required for the purpose. 
The programme of development of trout fish begun on a small scale will be ex¬ 
tended to the Special and Northern Areas during the Third Plan. Furthermore, a 
survey will be undertaken to explore the possibility for cultivation of other species 
in these waters. 

Marine Fisheries Development 

161. In 1956, only 73 mechanized marine vessels were in operation; however, 
by the completion of the Second Plan it is expected that about 600 vessels will be 
engaged in marine fisheries, mainly as a result of large private investments. The 
further expansion expected dining the Third Plan is of the order of 1,000 new 
launches and trawlers. Emphasis will be on the construction of larger vessels for 
exploiting offshore fisheries and for fishing during all of the year. Further, mechani¬ 
zation of existing boats will be stimulated, and the private sector will be encouraged 
to invest in marine fisheries development through incentives, credits and the pro¬ 
vision of fishing materials through cooperative societies. Provisions are also made 
in the Plan to provide repairing facilities for both crafts and fishing gears. 

j. Market and Storage 

162. Increasing fish production without ensuring its efficient disposal would 
I diminish the investment return. During the First Plan, measures were taken to 

provide market facilities by constructing the Karachi fish harbour which will be 
completed by the end of the Second Plan. A survey has been completed for selecting 
a site for construction of a fish harbour around Chittagong in East Pakistan which 
will be constructed during the Third Plan. Another fish harbour will be established 
on Mekran Coast during this period. 

163. Wholesale fish markets, with cold storage and ice plants, are being set 
' up in East Pakistan at important centres. A cold storage and ice plant has been 

established at Pasni in West Pakistan and the Third Plan programme includes 
sufficient expansion of. these facilities. Due attention will be given also to the 
provision of transport, trade and curing facilities. 
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forested area in East Pakistan is about 16 per cent of its total area while it is 
less than 2 per cent in West Pakistan. 

170. The existing forests are grossly insufficient to meet the country’s demand 
for timber and fuelwood and at present the country is a net importer of timber 
worth over Rs. 40 million annually. The demand for wood is growing rapidly with 
the increase in population, the expansion of industries, and the colonization of new 
areas. Both the First and the Second Plans, therefore, placed considerable emphasis 
on afforestation in West Pakistan and timber extraction in East Pakistan, along 
with the inventory surveys of forest resources and preparation of working plans 
in both the Provinces. 

Extraction and Utilization of Timber and Minor Forest Products 

171. Considerable progress has been made during the first two Plan periods 
in afforestation, timber extraction, forest management operations and in other 
forestry programmes. The Chittagong Hill Tracts and the Sunderban areas con¬ 
tain the bulk of the country’s deciduous forests. In an attempt to narrow the gap 
between the demand and supply of timber in the country, the target of timber 
extraction from the forests of the Chittagong Hill Tracts in East Pakistan was 
placed at 152,000 tons during the Second Plan period; however, only about 120,000 
tons of timber was extracted, mainly because of the delay in procuring machinery. 
To meet the increasing demand for wood, the rate of timber extraction will be 
accelerated both in East and West Pakistan during the Third Plan, with due at¬ 
tention being given to regeneration of the cut-over areas. It is expected .that by 

• 1969-70, the annual production of timber and poles from the East Pakistan forests 

will be about 600,000 tons against the present level of 450,000 tons. The main 
increase will come from the forests of the Chittagong Hill Tracts where the annual 
extraction programme by mechanical means will be expanded from 4,000 acres to 
11,000 acres to increase the annual extraction from 35,000 tons to 100,000 tons of 
timber by 1969-70. Timber extraction in the Sunderban forests, undertaken as a 
normal activity of the Forest Department, will also be stepped up. Installation of 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts saw mill at Kaptai will be completed, and this mill will 
convert 25,000 tons of logs annually on two-shift basis. In West Pakistan, extrac¬ 
tion work will be started in the comparatively untouched forest areas in the states 
of Dir, Chitral and Swat. Extraction of such minor forest products as resin, * gtigiil' 
mazri and Ephedra will be stepped up in West Pakistan and surveys will be under¬ 
taken to determine and encourage exploitation and development of other medi- 
cinal plants in both the Provinces. 

Regeneration and Afforestation 

172. As mentioned earlier, the afforestation programme was especially 
emphasised in West Pakistan during the Second Plan period. A total of 340,000 
acres were afforested in both the Provinces during this period; of these 280,000 
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area in the Murree Hills and to preserve also the remaining forest areas in the 
vicinity, the Bhurban pilot demonstration project covering about 13 thousand acres 
was started in 1963. The programme of work in that project area involves prohi¬ 
bition of cultivation of lands above 50 per cent slope and planting thereof with fruit 
trees. Efforts are also aimed at elimination of and compensation for the existing 
inherent rights of the local people in the forest area. Considerable area has already 
been taken out of cultivation and planted with fruit trees while kerosene oil has 
been distributed free to the right holders so that it is unnecessary to cut trees for 
firewood. The demonstration project for rehabilitation of the Bhurban tract of the 
Murree Hills will be continued and systematic water shed management on over 
200 square miles will be undertaken. 

Forest Management and Improvement Operations 

178. To improve management including exploitation of forests, 600 miles 
of new forest roads and 900 new buildings were constructed and 160 miles of old 
roads and 155 old buildings were repaired and improved in both the Provinces 
during the Second Plan. In addition, inventory-surveys of the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts and the Sunderban forests were also completed. For the Third Plan, 250 
miles of new forest roads and 900 new buildings will be constructed in East Pakistan. 
A forest inventory-survey of the Dacca and Mymensingh forests will also be under¬ 
taken while 3,500 miles of forest boundary will be surveyed and demarcated in 
East Pakistan. Housing, medical and educational facilities for the lorest stafl in 
areas where they are badly needed will also be provided in East Pakistan. 

179. Similarly, in Northern-West Pakistan, (Chitral, Dir, Swat and 
Indus Kohistan) an aerial forest inventory and land-use survey extending over 
14,000 square miles will be completed. The information obtained from this survey 
will form the basis for systematic management of these important forest areas. 
Special attention will be paid to the preparation of working plans which will con¬ 
stitute an essential operating base for forest management. During the Third Plan, 
20 new working plans will be prepared and 6 old ones will be revised particularly 
with a view to maximizing forest produce. 

180. Some pests, particularly the Shisham defoliator and powder-post beetle 
are causing damage to the growing trees in the irrigated plantations and fuel stocks, 
respectively. About 150 thousand acres of these plantations will be treated against 
the defoliator. In addition, fire protection measures will be taken over 50,000 
acres in West Pakistan. To improve communications for facilitating extraction 
and management, 350 miles of new forest roads will also be constructed in West 
Pakistan. 

181. Prior to July, 1963, the West Pakistan Forest Department was headed 
by a Chief Conservator of Forests, but subsequently the Province was divided into 
five forest regions. This reorganisation of the Forest Department has weakened or 
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eliminated the central co-ordination and control which are so essentiaHo planning 
and development. The present organisation. Jtoefw need of 

examined and central co-ordination and even control restore* 
development in this field is to be accelerated. 

Forest Education and Research 
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forestry problems in the Special and the Northern Areas including those of 
private encroachment on forest areas for crop production, progra.mmes for demar¬ 
cation, afforestation, closures and construction of buildings for staff were under¬ 
taken during the Second Plan period. About 8,000 acres of the demarcated forests 
were closed and partly afforested, while 60 miles of road-side were planted in addi¬ 
tion to construction of buildings for office and staff in the Special Areas. In 
the Northern Areas, 12,000 acres were afforested and 500 acres of the forest areas 
were closed. 

186. During the Third Plan, the forestry development programme in the 
Special and Northern Areas will be further expanded along the lines followed 
during the Second Plan. Three new demarcation divisions will be opened in the 
Special Areas, and about 11,000 acres in the Special Areas and 24,000 acres in the 
Northern Areas will be afforested. To facilitate timber extraction in the inaccessible 
areas, 3 units of rope-ways will be installed and 45 miles of forest roads will be con¬ 
structed in the Northern Areas. One forest research division in the Special Areas and 
one forest research station in the Northern Areas will also be established to under¬ 
take silvicultural research, including preparation of volume and yield tables and 
trial of exotic species. 

SOIL CONSERVATION 

187. Soil erosion is a very serious problem in Pakistan. In West Pakistan 
it has been estimated that nearly 80 per cent of the total 200 million acres suffers 
from water and wind erosion in various degrees. In East Pakistan, water erosion 
is largely confined to the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

188. During the previous Plans, suitable soil conservation measures and 
practices were developed and demonstrated to farmers. In West Pakistan, fifteen 
demonstration areas have been set up covering 180,000 acres. Only preliminaries 
of soil conservation work were undertaken in East Pakistan during the Second 
Plan period, where two demonstration areas were started. 

189. The experience gained during the past ten years in the area of soil 
conservation will be applied vigorously during the Third Plan. In the Soan Valley 
area, conservation work will be taken up on about 1.9 million acres in the districts 
of Rawalpindi, Jhelum, Campbellpur, Mianwali and Sargodha. About 200 thou¬ 
sand acres of virgin lands will be reclaimed for farming and about 900 thousand 
acres will be improved through building of embankments and levelling, and another 
800 thousand acres will be improved through gully plugging and terracing. Under 
the Soil Conservation Operational Project, an additional one million acres will be 
covered in the Districts of Rawalpindi, Hazara, Campbellpur, Jhelum and Gujrat. 
Under this project, 100 thousand acres of virgin land will be reclaimed and 650 
thousand acres will be improved through building of embankments, local levelling 
and construction of disposal outlets. Gully plugging will be carried over 133 thou¬ 
sand acres and 1,000 acres of severely eroded and gullied lands will be reclaimed 
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TABLE 12 

NET FINANCIAL ALLOCATIONS IN THE AGRICULTURE SECTOR 


FOR THE THIRD 1 

PLAN 

(Million 

Rupees) 

Sub-sector 

East 

Pakistan 

West 

Pakistan 

Centre 

All 

Pakistan 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

PUBLIC SECTOR PROGRAMME 

1. A.D.C. (surveys and project areas, 





etc.) 

177.27 

27.00 

... 

204.27 

2. Manure and fertilizers 

484.20 

677.70 

5.28 

1167.18 

3. Plant protection 

264.06 

230.00 

161.88 

655.94 

4. Seed multiplication and distribution 

39.38 

47.98 

2.74 

90.10 

5. Mechanization 

351.31 

213.74 

— 

565.05 

6. Soils 

7.50 

10.55 

9.38 

27.43 

7. Agricultural economics and statistics 

2.94 

2.50 

15.23 

20.67 

8. Agricultural marketing 

14.19 

6.10 

10.00 

30.29 

9. Agricultural extension 

40.59 

105.02 

23.30 

168.91 S 

10. Agricultural Research 

38.42 

47.20 

48.68 

134.30 •/ 

1 1 . Agricultural education 

72.99 

42.71 

0.40 

U6.10 y 

12. Soil conservation 

2.12 

105.00 

3.60 

110.72 

13. Government foodgrain storage 

153.16 

24.50 

46.17 

223.83 

14. Colonization 

— 

117.35 

— 

117.34 

15. Animal husbandry 

86.28 

111.78 

3.59 

201.65 

16. Range Management 

— 

20.87 

0.10 

20.97 

17. Forestry 

139.29 

196.40 

13.14 

348.83 

18. Fisheries 

109.29 

90.38 

35.56 

235.23 

19. Land reforms 

2.43 

10.00 

— 

12.43 

20. (a) Cooperatives 

57.07 

78.33 

, 

135.40 

(b) Cooperative farming on Comil- 

la basis 

49.61 

__ 

_ 

49.61 

21. Miscellaneous 

— 

27.00 

6.50 

33.50 

Sub-total: 

2092.10 

2192.10 

385.55 

4669.75 

22. Capital liability on government ac¬ 
count 

(a) Cooperatives (net) 

120.00 

100.00 


220.00 

(6) Agrcultural credit (taccavi net pro 

gramme) 

80.00 

40.00 

1.00 

121.00 

(c) Share capital contribution to Acri- 

cultural Development Bank 

— 

— 

75.00 

75.00 

Grand total: 

2292.10 

2332.10 

461.5:5 

5058.75 
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CHAPTER XXI 

INDUSTRY 

Introduction 

. 1. The growth and diversification of the industry in Pakistan has been 
remarkably rapid. At the time of Independence, Pakistan had virtually no industry. 
In 1949-50, two years after Independence, the contribution of the manufacturing 
sector to the Gross National Product was 7 per cent, mostly from small industries. 
The contribution of large scale industries to the G.N.P. was only 1.5 per cent. 
Over the past 15 years, large scale industry has been growing at an average rate 
of almost 15 per cent per year and by 1964-65, the contribution of large scale 
industry is expected to increase to 7.4 per cent and of the manufacturing sector as 
a whole to 11 per cent of the G.N.P. In absolute terms the contribution of industry 
to G.N.P. (in 1959-6Q) will almost treble, from Rs. 1,433 million in 1949-50 to 
Rs. 4,440 million in 1964-65. 

2. As a result of this impressive rate of growth in Industry there has been 
a significant increase in the production of all major consumer goods and some 
capital goods. The production of cotton textiles, for example, has increased from 
90 million yards in 1948-49 to 730 million yards by 1963-64, of jute manufactures 
from almost nil to 300 thousand tons, of cement from 330 thousand tons to 1,475 
thousand tons, of white sugar from 30 thousand tons to 271 thousand tons, of vege¬ 
table oils from 60 thousand to 200 thousand tons and of cigarettes from 240 million 
to 16,000 million. At the time of Independence, Pakistan had no facilities for the 
domestic production of fertilizers, paper, newsprint, wires and cables, steel or any 
other heavy industries. A beginning has been made in all these fields during the 
Second Plan period. By the middle of 1965 fertilizer production is expected to be 
550 thousand tons, which will meet about 55 per cent of the requirements of 
nitrogen fertilizers. An anticipated production of 30,000 tons of paper will meet 
almost the entire demand for writing paper, while the newsprint and mechanical 
paper production of 56,000 tons will leave a surplus of at least 10,000 tons for 
export. The domestic production of certain chemicals, such as Soda Ash, Caustic 
Soda, and Sulphuric Acid has started and the first steel plant with a total ingot 
capacity of 150 thousand tons is expected to go into production at Chittagong 
during 1965-66. The construction of another larger steel mill at Karachi with a 

i 

capacity of 500,000 ingot tons is also expected to commence in the first year of the 
Third Plan. Plans for the production of heavy engineering equipment, electrical 
equipment, machine tools and petro-chemical in both the Provinces are in an 
advanced stage of formulation and implementation. 

3. In financial terms, the Second Plan had allocated Rs. 5,120 million or 22 
per cent of the total Plan outlay to industries, Rs. 1,460 million, in public sector 
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utilization of capacity exists through failure to work multiple shifts; for lack of 
adequate supplies of raw materials, power, technical and skilled manpower, replace¬ 
ment parts, and for failure of industrialists both public and private to devote suffi¬ 
cient attention to rational marketing and distribution of products. The pattern of 
industrial ownership in Pakistan points to a concentration of the means of produc¬ 
tion. This concentration is seen in the groups of companies which are closely tied 
together by bonds which do not necessarily arise out of excellence of industrial 
and technological capabilities. Each group engages in a broad spectrum of indus¬ 
trial, commercial, and trading activities and is heirarchly controlled. Activities in 
one group may include the manufacture of cotton textiles, chemicals, consumer 
goods, agricultural produce, commercial trading, banking, insurance and sale 
agencies for foreign manufactures. Taken collectively the resulting textile industry, 
or steel re-rolling industry, for example, may be quite large, but because no indivi¬ 
dual unit receives the undivided attention of top management trying to excell in 
that particular industry,, the resulting productivity, profitability, managerial effi¬ 
ciency and overall contribution to the economy compares poorly with industrial 
performance in the industries of developed countries. Greater productivity and 
ability to compete on a world wide basis can accrue fiom specialization of man 
a^ements in one industry. This specialization will be encouraged during the Third 
Plan period. 

Third Plan Strategy and Industrial Policy 

8. The strategy of industrialization for the Third Plan flows inevitably from 
the lessons learnt from industrial development in the last one and a half decade 
and the industrial targets set for the next 20 years under the Perspective Plan. 
During the Second Plan period the rate of growth of industry was about 8.6 per cent 
as against 3.5 per cent in agriculture. The Perspective Plan postulates growth rates 
of about 10 per cent and 5.6 per cent respectively in industry and agriculture. Of 
the planned increase in national income during the Third Plan period as much as 
65 per cent is expected to be contributed by the non-agriculture sectors. Investment 
targets of the Third Plan envisage a marginal saving rate of at least 22 per cent. Past 
experience shows that the large scale industrial sector which saved and re-invested 
nearly 75 per cent of its profits was making a handsome contribution to the domestic 
savings effort. This implies that large scale manufacturing must continue to be the 
leading sector in the economy to yield a marginal saving rate higher than the 
average rate for the economy. These basic parameters have been kept in view in 
formulating the industrial strategy for the Third Plan. 

9. The first important element in the strategy of industrialization for the 
Third Plan is a shift in emphasis from consumer goods to capital goods industry 
to maintain the contribution of the industrial sector to the savings effort and to 
extend the import substitution programme over a much wider front. The domestic 
demand for many capital goods is now large enough to permit domestic produc- 
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13. Balance of Payment Criteria.— Thus the first criterion emanating from 
the relative scarcity of foreign exchange relates to the production for export and 


for import substitution. High priority must be given to such industries which can 
contribute to diminishing strains on the balance of payments even if some of these 
industries have long gestation periods and tie up considerable resources without 


contributing proportionately to the growth of output over the short run. 


14. Value added and Return on Capital.— The next important criteria is linked 
to the value added in the industrial process. The productivity of capital in the 
manufacturing process is directly related to the degree of fabrication which is much 
higher in capital goods than in consumer goods. This implies that the raw material 
input per unit of output is much larger in industries with low productivity which 
are generally consumer goods industries and considerably lower in sophisticated 
capital goods industries. Keeping in view the natural resource endowment oi the 
country, there will be greater emphasis on industries whose raw material require¬ 
ments are less and the value added higher. This criteria may be altered for indus¬ 
tries which are necessary to set up to exploit domestic mateiials and natural 
resources. 


, 15 . Employment Criteria— The Employment criteria governs the choice be¬ 

tween labour intensive and capital intensive technology. Maximisat ion of employ¬ 
ment is not consistent with maximum efficiency of capital productivity in industries 
using modern technology. This is particularly so in certain iudustiies where value 
added on account of modern technology is very high and for which a high degree 
of automation is essential. Ability to keep pace with technological changes and to 
benefit from increased productivity through automation in such areas is essential 
for the success of the country’s effort for industrialization. There are however a 
number of industries in which the increase in productivity on account of modern 
technology is only marginal. Only by combining a policy of concentration on 
capital intensive technology in case of high productivity industries with highly 
labour intensive technology in other industries and almost all auxiliary services 
and facilities, it will be possible to achieve the growth targets oi the economy 
without undermining the employment objective. The Third Plan proposes to 
generate 5.5 million additional jobs by 1970 of which nearly one million will be 
in the manufacturing sector. 

Role of Public and Private Sectors 

16. As in the Second Plan, major reliance will continue to be placed on 
private investment for the bulk of industrial investment during the Third Plan. 
The role of Government, both at the Central and at the Provincial levels, will be 
to promote industrialization through providing the climate and the infra-structure 
required for investment in manufacturing industries, and to resolve such conflicts 
as may arise between individual interests and national priorities. Government will 
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should not undertake successive stages of fabrication, nor should the industrialists 
acquire control of financial institutions such as banks and insurance companies. 
The Government can also associate itself with private capital in setting up sophisti¬ 
cated industries and provide the necessary management and some ol the financing 
to ensure that these industries are run on proper lines. 

20. The internal profits of the big industrial families are now sizeable enough 
to permit them to expand their industries without large and continuing assistance 
from the development banks like PICIC and IDBP and a major recourse to credit 
from the commercial banks. The present situation demands that credit facilities of 
these institutions be placed more and more at the disposal of the new comers and 
the big industrial families should finance their future expansion increasingly front 
their own profits. This consideration underlines some of the proposals which are 
currently being formulated to diversify the loan operations ol PICIC and IDBP. 

21. As some of the above steps are taken, the ownership of capital in the 
industrial sector will become increasingly diversified and the problem of concentra¬ 
tions of industrial wealth will lose much of its present significance. This will lead 
to the emergence of more enlightened capitalism in Pakistan. The big industrial 
groups can help this process by floating more and more of their future ventures 
as public companies and by associating a larger class of share-holders with their 
existing enterprises. This will not only promote the national interest but also 
protect the interest of the big industrial families. 

Foreign Investment 

22. Foreign private investment in manufacturing industries is estimated at 
about Rs. 330 million at the commencement of the Second Plan. During the Second 
Plan it is estimated that the additional foreign investment will be about Rs. 450 mil¬ 
lion. The Third Plan projects that such investment during 1965-70 will be of the 
order of Rs. 700 million. Government has provided liberal incentives to attract 
private foreign investment. During the Plan period, foreign investment will 
continue to be encouraged in industrial projects involving advanced technical 
know-how and managerial skills. 

Location of Industry 

23. Industrial investment policy as to kind and location of industry will be 
pragmatic and rational to the maximum extent consistent with over-riding Plan 
objective of eliminating economic disparity between East and West Pakistan. As 
a general guide, investment opportunity which offers maximum rate of return on 
invested capital will be selected over alternative investments for the same purpose 
but indirect benefits of dispersing industries throughout the country will be fully 
taken into account. Clustering of industries around a few industrial centres entails 
many additional costs inherent in rapid urbanization besides numerous social 
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Standards Institution has made a start in standards and quality control by the 
preparation of some 500 national standard specifications for various food products, 
textiles, chemicals and electrical and mechanical goods during the last five years. 
This is only a beginning and further accomplishments are urgently required. A 
scheme for putting certification marks on the products for which national standards 
have been prepared is in force. The standardisation programme will be intensified 
during the Third Plan period. To assist industry in quality control laboratory facili¬ 
ties for testing will be provided. The adoption of the metric system of weights and 
measures will be promoted. 

Productivity 

27. Substantial improvement in productivity in industry is an urgent need. 
It is within reach but requires concerted effort. The Pakistan Industrial Technical 
Assistance Centre has during the Second Plan rendered useful assistance to industry 
but by and large the work has been of a “problem solving type”. During the Third 
Plan period a separate Productivity Wing will be organised within PITAC from 
which teams of experts will be formed to conduct surveys and productivity studies 
of various industry sectors and advise the industry on improving production 
methods, institution of controls, procedures and techniques for reducing ineffective 
time, reducing wastage of materials, improving equipment and machinery utilisa¬ 
tion, reducing worker fatigue and improving the quality of products to reduce 
costs and increase overall productivity of investment. These teams will initially 
be assisted by foreign experts but arrangements to train Pakistan personnel will be 
vigorously pursued. 

Flow of Information 

' 28. A major factor hindering integrated industrial development is the inade¬ 
quate and sporadic flow of information about industrial development in specific 
fields between the parties involved in industrialization. These parties include both 
private and public organizations, institutions, individuals and groups who directly 
or indirectly implement actual industrialization. High priority will be given in the 
Plan period to a systematic flow of current information between (he financing 
institutions, the representative bodies of commerce and industry, the organizations 
created for assisting in project formulation like the Investment Advisory Centre 
and the Government organizations responsible for the formulation of industrial 
plans and their implementation. A specific step taken will be to issue a National 
Industries Directory providing information regarding existing industries, their loca¬ 
tion, production capabilities and to up-date and re-issue such a Directory at least 
once a year. 

Project Preparation 

29. Another substantial hindrance in the way of speedy and orderly indus¬ 
trialisation is the inadequacy of facilities for preparation of specific projects. On a 
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Small Industries 

32. The industrial mix in the country spans a range from village and handi¬ 
craft industries using no power to large industrial undertakings employing modern 
technology, substantial power and concentrations of high level manpower. For the 
purposes of the Plan Small Industries are defined as industries which employ manual 
labour but do not use any motive power or industries which use motive power and 
use fixed assets, other than land, valued at not more than Rs. 250,000. 

• 33. In the Second Plan the importance of small industries was emphasised. 
A provision of Rs. 284 million as Government investment was made for promo¬ 
tional measures such as the setting up of small industries estates, common facility 
centres, and technical and management service centres. It is estimated that during 
the Second Plan period an investment of Rs. 218 million shall be made for these 
purposes. 

34. In the Third Plan, the governing principles for the development of small 
industries will be: 

(/) to adapt small industries to changing technological, economic and social 
conditions; 

(//) to stimulate production of implements and equipment required for agri¬ 
culture ; 

(///) to encourage the processing of indigenous raw materials; 

(z'v) to create additional employment opportunities; 

(v) to modernize such existing units as have sound economic prospects; 

(vi) encourage the growth of cottage industries in rural areas generally, and 
in particular wherever resources and markets are available; 

(viz) to bring about a closer relationship between the small and larger indus¬ 
tries, through the production of spares and accessories or components 
for large scale industry or through providing facilities for the maintenance 
and repair of equipment in use in large scale industries or in other 
sectors of the economy; and 

(v/h) to preserve and promote traditional arts and crafts. 

35. The Plan envisages a considerable expansion of the advisory and commer¬ 
cial services provided by the Government under the aegis of Small Industries 
Corporation in each Province. A network of small industries service centres will be 
set up all over the country, supplemented by extension services, including mobile 
extension units, to give technical and management advice. Where necessary, produc¬ 
tion facilities will be organised, for example common facility centres or small 
industries estates provided with transport, water, power and other facilities. Simi¬ 
larly a network of supply and marketing services will be set up, and credit services 
organized in co-operation with the banks. 
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36 The programmes proposed in the Plan visualize that new small and 
medium sized industries will be encouraged; that sub-contracting which implies 
that some large scale industries yill buy systematically from smallerunits: w>n 
fostered; that small industries with prospects of advantageous develop 
assisted.’but that the aim will be not to perpetuate an uneconomic structure. 

37. The promotional Government financed activities will fall in two broad 
categories: (i) technical and management services, and (ii) commercial services. 
Technical and management services will be provided along the following line . 

(i) Small Industries service centres for selected industries will provide advi- 
sory service and demonstrations on technical processes and use an 
improvement of equipment, training in business management, research 
in use ofindigenous materials, and surveys of industrial prospects. Rural 
industries centres-one in each Province-are at present being set up 
with foreign assistance and will help in these tasks. These centres will 
assist in training rural industrial extension officers. 

(/,) small industries extension services will serve areas where such industries 
are or can be concentrated; mobile extension services will serve remote 

areas. 

(iii) Pilot projects will be set up to demonstrate possibilities of new industries 

on an experimental basis. industrial desien 

(M A provincial design centre will undertake research on industrial des gn 

} and handicrafts collaborating closely with existing arts and crafts insti- 

Commercial services will include the following principal functions. 

, n production facilities, including common facilities centres and mobile 
(,) " mcilities units, and smalt industrial estates. These producnon 
facilities may have to be started by the Corporations but wdl betrans- 
ferred to private or co-operative enterprise as soon as feasible, 
r-i Cunnlv and marketing services, including sales and display centres to 
( " market small industries products and display modern designs, patterns 
Suitable equipment; grading and inspection to ensure standardized 
quality of products; and supply of materials and equipment, especi y 
imported supplies, which will be sold to small industries by the Corpo - 
tions to the extent necessary. 

..... r . if ,,. rviccs including loans for modernization and extension, and 
( "' credit for purchase of raw materials and for marketing. The eojpwatioi. 
of exisung financial institutions will be enlisted, but direct credit » kin 
(raw materials or pre-payment of products to be marketed) “ d ' ° 
more limited extent, to finance equipment on a hire-purchase ba , 
also be provided by the Corporations. 
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THE THIRD PLAN DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 

38. The precise composition of the development programme for a period of 
five years cannot be predicted in advance. Nor would it be realistic to give break¬ 
downs of investment and production targets separately between small, medium and 
large scale units in the different industries. Rigidity of investment target may tend 
to freeze the pattern of development and may militate against the fulfilment of the 
production targets as a whole. At the same time, a number of investigations and 
studies on the need and prospects for the development of specific industries are 
presently in progress. Measures for regional economic co-operation between Pak¬ 
istan, Iran and Turkey will also cover co-operation in the field of industry. It is 
too early at this stage, to clearly identify the industrial relationships and comple- 
mentaries which it will be necessary to provide for in the industrial programme in 
the region, but indications are that such fields as petro-chemical a wide range of 
capital goods and industries for the manufacture of transport equipment will lend 
themselves to regional co-operation. This may require adjustments in the indus¬ 
trialization programme envisaged in the Plan at this stage. Tangible agreements 
arrived at through the Regional Co-operation for Development will be implemented 
by appropriate changes in the compositions of the Annual Development Pro¬ 
grammes and the Industrial Investment Schedules. 

39. The Annual Development Programmes for the Government financed 
investment and the Industrial Investment Schedules in the private sector investment 
will set out in detail the investments that should be made in each sub-sectors and 
in individual industries within the framework of the Plan. The Invest ment Schedule 
will also indicate the quantum of investment that should be made through setting 
up of small industry units. The performance both under the Annual Development 
Programme and the Industrial Investment Schedule will be reviewed annually and 

{ such adjustments as may be necessary made in the ensuing year. 

40. The table below sets out the investment which should be made in the 
various groups of industries, in promotional activities and in scientific and indus¬ 
trial research in line with the Plan objectives and policies. The paragraphs that 
follow show in brief the present stage of development in each groups of industries 
in terms of the principal industries contained in the group, the direction for future 
development and the tentative projected investment in the principal industries. The 
Industrial Investment Schedule to be published separately will specify the actual 
capacities already authorised in each industry, the investment and physical targets 
planned for individual industries as also the extent to which investment should be 
in terms of small and medium sized units. 
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proposed expendiwre ON "jDUSTOIALDEVEL 

u (July 1965 to June 1970) (/„ million rupees) 


Public Sector 


Private Sector 



Industry Group 

East 

Pakis¬ 

tan 

West 

Pakis¬ 

tan 

Total 

East 

Pakis¬ 

tan 

West 

Pakis¬ 

tan 

Total 

con 

lOiai 

786 

1 . 

Food manufacture 

196 

— 

196 

290 

5 

300 

5 

jVU 

10 

10 

2. 

Beverages 

i 




25 

25 

50 

50 

3. 

Tobacco manufactures 

n- 7 


77 

1,400 

1,000 

2,400 

2,477 


5. Footwear and Apparels 

6. Manufactures of Wood and 
cork 

7. Furniture and fixtures 

8 . paper and paper products 

9. Printing and publishing 

10. Leather and leather goods 

■11. Rubber products 

12. Chemical industries 

13 . Products of petroleum coal 
and gas 

14 . Petro-cbemical industries 

15. Non-metallic mineral 
products (cement) 

16. Basic metal industries 

17. Metal products industries 

18. Machinery except electrical 
machinery 

19. Electrical machinery appara¬ 
tuses and appliances 

I 

20. Transport equipment 

21. M iscellaneous industries 

22. Industrial estates 

23. Training 

24. Small industries promotional 

programme 

25. Scientific and industrial 
research 


120 

1 

121 

484 


484 

— 

13 

13 

680 

342 

1,022 

145 

40 

185 

169 

152 

321 

279 

155 

434 

11 

— 

11 

185 

212 

397 

68 

100 

168 

156 

25 

181 

25 

17 

42 

140 

48.5 

188.5 


28 

10 

15 
50 

16 
20 
25 

205 

80 

231 

250 

162 

200 

160 

106 

250 

272 


18 

297 

50 


20 

166.5 

78 


38 

463.5 

128 


22 

12 

25 

100 

16. 

19 

25 

243 

120 

410 

409 

950 


50 

22 

40 

150 

32 

39 

50 

448 

200 

641 

659 

1,112 


50 

143 

40 

634 

45 

39 

50 

1,470 

200 

826 

980 

1,546 


250 

450 

461 

200 

360 

757 

120 

226 

394 

119 

369 

550 

130 

402 

444 

_ 

— 

188.5 

— 

— 

38 

1 

— 

463.5 

— 

— 

128 

4,500 

8,300 

12,770 


3,100 1.370 
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41. The total figure of Rs. 4,470 million of public sector investment includes 
an investment of Rs. 250 million by the Central Government as shown below: 

CENTRAL GOVERNMENT INVESTMENT BY LOCATION 

(Rs. million) 



East Pakistan 

West Pakistan 

Total 

/) Scientific and industrial research 

50 

75 

125 

ii) Schemes for technical assistance and 
training for small industries and for in¬ 
creasing productivity 

50 

38 

88 

(ii) Development of industries in special 
areas 

— 

30 

30 

iv ) Printing and publication 

— 

7 

7 

Total: 

100 

150 

250 
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FOOD MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Wheat, rice and grain milling 

42. The Second Plan provided for an additional capacity of 400 thousand 
tons of wheat milling and 500 thousand tons of rice milling by June 1965 through 
new units and expansion and modernization of the existing units. Actual perform¬ 
ance has exceeded these targets. By December 1964 the total installed and sanc¬ 
tioned capacity of wheat milling and rice milling which was about 1.0 million tons 
and 2.0 million tons for wheat and rice respectively in 1959-60 increased to 2.0 
million tons and 2.9 million tons respectively. 

43. It is proposed to create additional capacity of 300 thousand tons and 
360 thousand tons for wheat and grain milling and 1.0 million tons and 800 thousand 
tons for rice milling in East and West Pakistan respectively to meet the requirements 
of an increasing population. 

Processing and canning and preservation of fruits and vegetables 

44. This industry offers good external and internal markets. Exports during 
1963-64 of Rs. 3.4 million are expected to increase to Rs. 10 million by 1970. There 
was an increase in the capacity of canned and preserved fruits and vegetables from 
1,500 tons to about 15,000 tons during the Second Plan period. 

45. In keeping with the Third Plan’s target of increasing the production of 
fruits and vegetables from 4.45 million tons to 5.81 million tons, it is proposed 
to establish new large, medium and small sized units for dehydrating and canning 
of vegetables and fruits and for the preparation of fruits concentrates during the 
Third Plan period with a total investment of Rs. 24 million. 
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Canning and Preservation of Fish aod ^ ^ ^ and abimda nt. As a 

46. The country’s potentia industry, the production of fish 

result of Government’s efforts to eve op ■ tcd to increase 

"its export has been 3 5 iao tpns in .964-65 ,e 

•in the Third Plat, penod by about 35 per 

4.7 lac tons by 1969-70. r fish is exported from the country. 

47. At present about 47 thousan 0I ' S ° f , d 1969 . 70 . Keeping in view 

lt is expected that this will .^.s '“s pmposed to create an additional 

both the inerting and preservation of ftsh and other sea food 

capacity of 2 , Pakistan. 

in East Pakistan and 20,000 atjon and export of some of 

48. addition to the of Scientfflc and Industrial 

the fish, a process evolved by the P ^ A „ in commerctal 

Research for the produc :on of “'"X particularly the Japan, Australia and 

— c, “ p bu * hiEh prote, ° 

diets will be explored. 

Tlakery and Confectionery , nn i 7e d units for biscuits was 14 

“ 9 , The total installed « of^mechamx^un^ , 964 Thi 

thousand tons and confectionery o 1963 . 64 the export was worth Rs. 9 

industry also offers 1969 . 7 ° 0 . A n investment of Rs. 32 million in 

, acswU chi ; p : o ected a 5 acsh y 196 ts ^ ^ and modernisation of 

existing unhs'is provided for in the Third Plan period. 

™ 50 . 

lion during 1964-65 is 63 million poi on this basis domestic con- 

increasing by about 2.1 «*•»<*£ r b ;“ 6,-70. Keeping in view this rate of 
sumption will be about 64 million lbs. H » million lbs. has been 

:^se in the consumptic»^able for export if the Plan 
set for 1969-70. Thus about 10 million lbs J wiu be increased accord- 

target is D f existing units and through expansion, 

ingly through moder 32 . 6 O million with a foreign 

51. The Plan proposes a total ^°cabon o^^ for ^ tea in dustry. Of 

exchange component of Rs. »• ™ Rs 2 .5 million is allocated to 

rSSTS balancing. 1 modernization and expansion of Tea B,ending and 
Packing units. 


1 
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White Sugar 

52. A target of 5,00,000 tons for the production of white sugar by 1965 was 
fixed in 1963. This if achieved would have provided about 9 lbs. of sugar per 
capita per annum. The mills sanctioned to achieve this production of 5,00,000 
tons are, however, in varying stages of implementation. Actual production in 1964- 
65 is estimated at 3,12,000 tons. In consideration of the changing habits of the 
people, and’ the growing urbanisation, domestic consumption of white sugar by 
1970 is projected at about 11 lbs., per capita per annum. Sugar industry is important 
not only for deriving maximum value from sugarcane but also for providing 
molasses and bagasse which are raw materials for a number of chemical indus¬ 
tries and for the production of paper and board. A target of 640,000 tons of white 
sugar is set for the Third Plan. The Plan envisages that about 410,000 tons would 
be produced in West Pakistan and 230,000 tons in East Pakistan. The completion 
of the mills already sanctioned will require an investment of Rs. 272 million during 
the Third Plan period. A further investment of Rs. 326 million during the Plan 
period will be necessary for achieving the target of 640,000 tons. The increase in 
production of sugarcane over the Plan period is expected to be about 40 per cent 
from 20.7 million tons to 28.3 million tons. 

Edible Oils and Vegetable Ghee 

53. The production of vegetable ghee during 1964-65 will be of the order 
of 90,000 tons. The capacity already in position or under installation is 115,000 
tons of which the capacity in East Pakistan is 9,000 tons. There will be no need 
for additional capacity in West Pakistan during the Tlu'rd Plan. In. East Pakistan, 
however, vegetable ghee is beginning to find favour with consumers who tradi¬ 
tionally have'been using oils (refined and otherwise but not hydrogenated). The 
capacity for the production of hydrogenated vegetable oil in East Pakistan will 
be increased to 25,000 tons. 

54. The production of cotton seed is expected to increase from 776,000 
tons in 1964-65 to 12,37,000 tons in 1969-70 and of other oil seeds from 401,000 
tons to 590,000 tons. These increases should help substantially to reduce the 
dependence on imports of oil, provided the recovery of oil from the seeds is made 
more efficient. The oil extraction industry will be encouraged during the Plan 
period to modernize its equipment. Better delinting equipment and solvent extrac¬ 
tion plants will also be installed at suitable locations. 

Tobacco Manufacture 

55. The original Second Plan target of 15,000 million cigarettes was increased 
during the Plan period and the installed capacity now stands at .24,096 million 
cigarettes. Production during 1963-64 was 17,672 million and is forecast at 18,500 
million in 1964-65. Production of cheaper variety cigarettes will continue to be 
encouraged to replace bidis which require foreign exchange expendit ure. 
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56 . „ is planned to increase the prodnetion of cigarettes to 30.000 million 

by 1969-70. . , 1t n i nc tu 0 s. Further 

57. Cigar and sized units and developing tobacco 

has been provided. 

Manufacture of Textiles cotton cloth is estimated at 

58. The national per ca P ,ta ““ U ”r capita consumption of about 8 yards 

about 14yards in f “’^“‘West Pakistan. The domestic consumption is 
in East Pakistan and 20 yard capila in 1969-70. The major share of 

projected to increase to about 1 y Jj ^ ^ (h( , past consump tion has been 

the increase is projected for P ' conditions, with their effect on apparel, 

low for a variety of reasons such as chma ^ ^ production of doth for domes!,c 

and low incomes. The tota y ar " f (he domest ic consumption in East Pakistan 

consumption whl be «8 ^.o ^ ^ ^ req uircm=n.s for cloth for East 

Pakistan wflUte about^203 million lbs. 

59. The consumption of V am ^ 

other knitted goods, threap ace^ ^ ^ ,^5 , 0 100 million lbs. ,n 1969-70, 
increase from an “ n and 60 million lbs. in West Pakistan. 

40 million lb, in E _ at a level 0 f 50 million lbs. and of cloth a, 

60. Export of yam 1S pr “ e gQ miIUon lbs. in terms of yarn. Provision is 

150 million yards, or a total o - f about 160 million lbs. in terms of 

made in the Plan for an expm are marginally higher 
yar „. EarningsTrom yarn» ^amities of cotton. The export 

f , d rof 

61. The tota. production of - 

720 million lbs. Ideally, spin e ^ ^ however> not b e universally pratti 
about 95 per cent. Three si P least 2-1/2 shifts for about 95 per cent 

cable but the average shoul k in , he industry may not reach 

Of the capacity installed. Operational eff. V ement i„ the presen 

95 per cent in all cases but there room or a target „ f 4 million spindles 

figure of about 83.8 per cent efficiency. On 

is provided in the Plan. ^ ^ of Cotton textile 

62. The Second Plan rccogn “ ivate investment in that Province, 

industry in East Pakistan so as »»«. ^ ^ nQ expansion of this industry 

It is a premises of the Thir “ investment in this industry in West Pa s an 
in West Pakistan except for exports. Invest 
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will be restricted to balancing, replacements and modernizations but investment 
in the production of textiles for export will be encouraged. Exports of textiles from 
East Pakistan in any substantial quantity are not foreseen for this Plan period. 
Expansion of the industry in East Pakistan will therefore be devoted to meeting 

domestic requirements. 

63. Presently the spindleage sanctioned aggregates 2.9 million; 0.8 million 
in East Pakistan and 2.1 million in West Pakistan. Of this 0.61 and 1.95 million 
spindles stand installed in East and West Pakistan respectively. The Plan provides 
for expansion of the spindleage in East Pakistan to 1.3 million and in West Pakistan 
to 2.7 million. The 0.6 million spindles to be added in West Pakistan will be allo¬ 
cated to existing mills and where necessary to new units but will be clearly devoted 
to exports. This number may be increased in the light of actual exports as necessary. 

Cotton Looms 

64. It is an assumption of the Plan that out of the total of 2,290 million 
yards of cloth that may be required for domestic consumption at a national per 
capita consumption of 18 yards, 970 million yards will be supplied by handlooms, 
535 million yards in East Pakistan and 435 million yards in West Pakistan. Pre¬ 
sently 50,000 powerlooms stand sanctioned, 14,000 in East Pakistan and 36,000 
in West Pakistan. Out of these about 5,000 and 32,000 looms are in position in 
East and West Pakistan respectively. The Plan provides for 20,000 and 35,000 
powerlooms in East and West Pakistan respectively by 1970 to meet domestic 
requirements and to begin with for 15,000 looms for exports of cloth from West 
Pakistan. The number of powerlooms in West Pakistan for export may be increased 
depending on export performance. 

65. The balancing and modernization of the existing industry and the replace¬ 
ment of obsolete spinning and weaving equipment particularly for production for 
export is a vital requirement of the Plan and will receive priority in investment. 
Investment will also be made in the modernization of the hosiery and knitted goods 
industries and in the promotion of industries for the production ol specialized 
textiles and for laces, tapes, and for dyeing, printing and finishing. A provision of 
Rs. 500 million is made in the Plan for these purposes. 

66. The handloom sector in the textile field has a large potential for employ¬ 
ment and properly organized for fair sized exports. Special attention will be given 
to the problems of the handlooms under the Small Industries Programme, parti¬ 
cularly to ensure adequate supply of raw material, proper finishing of the hand- 
loom product and assistance in marketing. 

Woollen Industry 

67. The present sanctioned capacity of the industry is over 59,462 spindles 
and about 452 looms. This capacity, if fully worked, will be adequate for the 
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HU 1 * . 1 • 

xi • l Phn rcauiremciits. The difficulty experienced by the industry particularly in 

goods has been due to , he foreign exchange .efimr, 
Ulc pr , . , wnnl tnns Units for the production of wool tops atter 

menls for *0 .mpojt ^ sa „ ctioned . This will enhance the avail- 

adS^f imported woo. or synthetic fibres or suppiy yarn to the carpet industry 
will be the first to receive encouragement. 

Synthetic Fibres (Artificial Silk) Weaving Industry 

„ This industry is expected to provide about 3 yards per capita of synthetic 

fibres cloth by 1970. Adequate capacity for weaving tfwjdoth^iiready^exlsts.^The 

imPOtt ^s, Pakistan and the Acetate 

missioning of V.svose Kayo ^ wffl enabl< . the industry to make better 

useC it!"v. me finishing facilities for synthetic fibres cloth will however 
be modernized and expanded during the Plan per.od. 


JUTE MANUFACTURES 


"'IT ”1110 Second Plan minimtnn requirements of 12.000 looms by 1965 were 
• !'■ torfro n target of 14,000 looms and was further revtsed m 1963 to a 
revised looms , For a variety of difficulties, the number of looms so far 

target of , remaining capacity is in varying stages of implc 

in,ta ,aln a°^ y it is e . mated that an investment of Rs. 277 million will be neces- 
duttg .he Third Plan period to achieve the targe, of 18.000 looms. 

70. Manufactured^jute^s tiw^most^nnpor^tt i96^64^nd*i^expectwJ 

m tlmt level 'in ,964-65 

the vear The world demand for jute goods lias been mcreasmg steam y p 

mJsChe production of foodgrains. sugar, cement and fertilizers rs projected 

to rise to 150,000 tons by 1970. 

71 The Plan provides for a production of a minnimum 800,000 tons in 1970 
Pakistan. 
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72. Investment during the Plan period to get 25,000 looms in full operation 
by 1970 is estimated at Rs. 732 million including Rs. 277 million on account of 
looms under implementation at the commencement of the Plan period. Of this 
investment of Rs. 732 million, Government investment is projected at Rs. 77 
million. 

Broad Looms 

73. A beginning was made during the Second Plan period with the setting 
up of broad looms the products of which are consumed as backing cloth for carpets 
upholsteries, roofing felts, etc. and are in demand in developed countries. Some 
400 of these looms will be in operation by June 1965 and the setting up of another 
800 will be under negotiation. The target for the setting up of broad looms is 
projected at 2,500 looms by 1970. These should provide a production of 120,000 
tons at the rale of 48 tons per loom year working two shifts, practically all of which 
will be for export. The investment during the Plan period is estimated at Rs. 400 
million including Rs. 140 million on account of looms under negotiation. 

74. The foreign exchange earnings from the export of jute goods are esti¬ 
mated to increase from Rs. 350 million in 1964-65 to Rs. 800 million in 1969-70. 

Footwear 

75. This is a labour intensive industry consisting mostly of small units 
employing traditional production methods. During the Second Plan period a few 
large sized units were sanctioned and allocation for balancing and modernisation 
of small units was made. The industry is fully equipped to meet the domestic 
requirement and to export. During 1963-64 exports were Rs. 10.2 million and are 
expected to increase to Rs. 20 million by 1969-70. Provision has been made in the 
Third Plan for balancing and modernisation of existing units and to establish 
new units with a capacity of 100 lac pairs of leather, rubber and PVC shoes in 
addition to the present installed and sanctioned capacity of 480 lac pairs per annum. 

Wood and Wood Products 

76. Considerable progress has taken place in the development of this industry 
during the Second Plan. Some 16 new units in West Pakistan and 14 in East Pakistan 
were sanctioned for the manufacture of Plywood, Tea chest, furniture and wood 
processing and seasoning. The wood processing capacity has developed to 58,100 
tons and that ofPlywood and Tea chest manufacturing to 15 laesq. ft. and 7 lacNos. 
respectively. It is proposed to increase the capacity of wood processing to a pro¬ 
duction of worth Rs. 28.5 million by an estimated investment of Rs. 12.8 million in 
large/medium units and 2.5 million in small units. The capacity of Plywood is 
planned to be increased to 70 lac sq. ft. and those of tea chests to 12.5 lacNos. No 
cork manufacturing capacity presently exists, but manufactures of cork worth 
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RS. 4.7 million are projected during Third Five-Year Plan. It is also proposed to 
develop industries based on cane and bamboo. 

Writing, Printing and Packing Paper 

77 The Second Plan target of production of 43.500 tons of paper has been 
partially exceeded. Prodnction in 1963-64 was 44.629 tons and est,mated produe- 

tion in 1964-65 is 47,000 tons. 

78 Keeping in view the educational and industrial development programme 
envisaged in the Third Plan, a production target of 100.000 tom of writing, prmt.ng 
and packing paper has been set for 1969-70, 65.000 tons in East Pakrstan 

35,000 tons in West Pakistan. 

79 The carry over expenditure from the Second to the Third Plan on account 
of projects sanctioned in the Second Plan is Rs. 195 million with a foreign exchange 

component of Rs. 135 million. Provision is also made for setting up of a paper 

mill in West Pakistan in the Plan period. 

80 The surveys and investigations are currently being done by Paper experts 
' flrlut possibilities of developing an additional capacity of 50.000 tons of pape 

over the Plan target. Subject to satisfactory feasibility report development of 
proposed additional capacity proposed to be taken in hand and. for winch 0 per 
ten of the estimated total investment cost has been provtded in the Plan (>.*.. 
Rs. 185 million. Foreign Exchange Rs. 110 million). 

Board . 

81 The Second Plan proposed a production target of 27,400 tons o various 
kinds of boards. Production in 1963-64 was 20,115 tons and estimated production 
in 1964-65 is 27,000 tons, of various kinds of boards. 

82 The Plan proposes to increase the board manufacturing capacity from 
27 400 tons to 100,000 tons, 30,000 tons in East Pakistan and 70,000 tons in Wes 
Pakistan, utilizing wood waste, waste paper, straw, saw mill dust, etc etc 
genous raw materials to meet the needs of a growing industrial society. The - 
mated carry over Expenditure in Third Plan period on account of units sanctioned 
in Second Plan period is Rs. 203 million with a foreign exchange componen o 

Rs. 114 million. 

83. The estimated cost for new units in the Third Plan period is Rs. 20 
million with a foreign exchange cost of Rs. 12 million. 

Newsprint and Mechanical Paper 

84 The Second Plan production target of 50,600 tons has not been fully 
achieved. Production in 1963-64 was 30,395 tons and estimated production m 
1964-65 is 42,000 tons. 
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85. Keeping in view the substantial educational programme in the Third 
Plan period and export prospects a production target of 100,000 tons of newsprint 
and mechanical paper has been set for 1969-70, 65,000 tons in East Pakistan and 
35,000 tons in West Pakistan. 

86. The carry over expenditure from the Second to the Third Plan period 
on account of projects sanctioned in Second Plan is estimated at Rs. 1.33 million 
(Rs. 0.50 million in foreign exchange). 

87. An additional investment of Rs. 85 million (Rs. 60 million in foreign 
exchange) proposed in Third Plan period for development of 35,000 tons new 
capacity based on bagasse in West Pakistan. 


Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries 

88. Although the printing and publishing industry is the third largest indus¬ 
trial employment in Pakistan it requires additional expansion to keep pace with the 
spread of education and the increased demand for newspapers, text books, maga¬ 
zines and other publications. New units will have to be established all over the 
country and the existing ones modernized and balanced. An amount of Rs. 9.60 
million was spent during 1963 on the import of newspapers, books and periodicals 
etc. In order to reduce imports which were Rs. 9.60 million in 1963 the existing 
Printing and Publishing Industry requires balancing, modernizat ons and replace¬ 
ment, and new capacity established. Investment of Rs. 32 million is forecast for 
the Third Plan period in the Private Sector. 


Leather and Leather Products 

89. Hides and skins contribute substantially to foreign exchange earnings. 
These earnings will be increased during Third Five-Year Plan by tanning greater 
proportion of the hides and skins within the country. Foreign exchange earnings 
will be further increased by more careful handling, and by utilization of by-products. 
The existing tanning industry is able to meet the internal demand but additional 
modern units are required to exploit the export market. This is a promising industry. 


90. The foreign exchange earning through the export of shoes, leather and 
leather goods was Rs. 30.3 million during 1963-64 and is projected at Rs. 60.0 
million per year by 1970. An investment of Rs. 30.0 million for large and medium size 
units and Rs. 3.1 million for small units is envisaged during the Plan period. New 
capacity will include tanning and curing and finishing of all kinds of hides and 
skins, and embossing and japanning of leather and manufacture of leather belting. 
Moreover investment of Rs. 15.5 million is forecast for creating capacity to produce 
new leather goods (including goods from artificial leather and fibre board) such as 
suit-cases, bags, purses, straps, belts, bicycle seats, artificial leather, washers, 
mattings, jackets, cases for cameras, binoculars, briefcases, etc. 
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RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Bicycle Tyres and Tubes 

91. The present capacity—for bicycle tyres and tubes is 35 lakh pieces. In 
addition to meeting the national requirements, the industry exported bicycle tyres 
and tubes of a value of Rs. 1.5 million in 1963-64. New capacity for 5 lakh pieces 
will be created in East Pakistan during the Plan period in addition to balancing and 

modernisation of existing capacity. 

/ 

Mechanised Vehicles, Tyres and Tubes 

92. The present capacity is for the production of 2.79 lakh pieces of tyres 
for motor cycles, scooters, cars and heavy vehicles and 3.15 lakh tubes. Additional 
capacity for 1.5 lakh tyres and 4.5 lakh tubes is proposed to be created in West 
Pakistan and for 0.75 lakh tyres and tubes in East Pakistan during the Plan period. 

Retreading 

93. Capacity for retreading 30,000 tyres exists in West Pakistan and 26,000 
tyres in East Pakistan. The capacity will be expanded by 500,000 in West Pakistan 
and 130,000 in East Pakistan through setting up small retreading units. 

94. The investment on the above expansions is estimated at Rs. 25 million, 
Rs. 10 million in East Pakistan and Rs. 15 million in West Pakistan. 

CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 

Soda Asb 

95. Soda ash is required for the production of glass, sodium silicate, caustic 
soda, textile finishing, and clothes washing. One existing unit produces about 
30,000 tons per year and will be expanded to 40,000 tons per year. Two additional 
soda ash units sanctioned during the Second Plan period are expected to go into 
production in 1966-67 when production will reach 1,36,000 tons. 

96 A production target in 1969-70, has been fixed as 1,72,000 tons, with 
additional production capacity of 36,000 tons for East Pakistan. 

97. Pakistan has abundant raw materials (common salt, gas, etc.) required 
for soda ash production and can produce at a cost competitive in the international 
market, thus presenting an export potential. Consideration will be given to the 
new process developed for production of soda ash by using common salt, natural 
gas and limestone which results in the production of ammonium chloride (a fertilizer) 
as a by-product which has an export value. This fertilizer is much in demand in 
Japan, Korea and other Far Eastern countries. 

Caustic Soda 

98. This basic chemical is primarily used in the production of soap, paper, 
viscose rayon and a number of other industries. The chief raw material namely 
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sodium chloride is available in abundance in the country. The Second Plan pro¬ 
duction target of caustic soda was 35,000 tons. Installed and sanctioned capacity 
of caustic soda production by mid-1965 is about 65,000 tons. Of this about 15,000 
tons is in East Pakistan. Production target of caustic soda for 1969-70 has been 
fixed as 90,000 tons keeping in view the requirements of this chemical of the existing 
industries, sanctioned units and also to meet the demand of industries which 
consume caustic soda/chlorine and that would develop during the Third Plan 
period. 

99. In order to meet the demand of existing industries, the country is at 
present spending huge foreign exchange on the import of caustic soda. 

100 . Large quantity of chlorine which is obtained as a by-product in pro¬ 
duction of caustic soda by electrolytic process, will be required for production of 
insecticides, pesticides and petro-chemicals like PVC, etc. 

Sulphuric Acid 

101 . Sulphuric acid is one of the basic chemicals which is consumed in the 
production of a large number of chemicals. Large quantities of sulphuric acid will 
be used in the production of phosphatic fertilizers. The installed and sanctioned 
capacity by mid-1965 is 1,77,330 tons. Imported sulphur is being used for the 
production of sulphuric acid at present, as the indigenous sulphur is not sufficient 
to meet the requirements of this chemical. Gypsum which is abundantly available 
in West Pakistan is another source that can be utilised for the production of phos¬ 
phatic fertilizers. Studies are being made with regard to the utilisation of gypsum 
for the production of sulphuric acid/superphosphates. It may also be possible to 
meet the bulk of the sulphur requirements under the contemplated programme of 
regional cooperation, principally from Iran. 


102. Keeping in view the large demand of sulphuric acid for production of 
superphosphates and also of other industries, such as rayon, petroleum refining, 
4 industrial explosives, petro-chemicals, steel pickling, etc., the production target for 
1969-70 has been fixed as 6 lac tons, 


Dyes 

103. Two modern dye factories with a capacity of 300 tons of sulphur black 
• aDd 2,400 tons of direct azo dyes viz. congo red, blue and black were established 

during the First Plan period at Daudkhel and Nowshera in West Pakistan. 
Sanctions have been accorded for setting up new units in West Pakistan for 
manufacture of dyestuff from imported intermediates. 

104. Additional capacity for 1,000 tons of dyes manufacture is proposed 
to be set up in each Province during the Third Plan period. 
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Insecticides and Pesticides , „ est i c ides is essential 

105. Timely availability of disinfectan s, ms* ^ ^ sanct ioned during the 
for hcaltha«lagrWtur.l^l^^ pestjcidcSi Phe nyle, Nepthalene. 

Second Plan to produce DDT, .B *C. TP d u „ ow in pro g re s S . Crea- 

A survey of the requirements for th = du , ing (he plan per i 0 d in the light 

tion of additional capacity w .11 be u chemicals industries, coal 

“cirmS ssr- se— «—•—“ 

“ The present fertiliser 

in terms of Ammonium Sulphate 21 P er “ nt ™^'“ ns of j;„ gle Superphosphate in 

and 300.000 tons in West Pak"^“‘'^ 32,000 tons of triple superphosphate 

West Pakistan. In addition a a y Amm<mium Su i p hate plant by 40,000 tons 

at Chittagong and the extensio Sanction has also been given to the setting 

-— s «* ,hc 

private sector at Mari in West Pakistan. 

,07. The requirements of fertilisers in the light of«he programme for the 
development of Agriculture ^ f P ?^^^ J ^^offalltai. 

investigations by a firm of consu pn ^ ^ in association with the authorities 

^rrd.Tr^ingsoflconsu,tants were reviewed and endorsed by the UN. 

SP ,08. During the Third Plan the expansion of fertiliser capacity will be of 
the following order: 


Plant 

l 


Year of 

completion 

2 


Type of fertilizer 

3 


Capacity 

4 


EAST PAKISTAN: 


Plant No. 1 at Ghorasal 
Plant No. 2 at Chittagong 
Plant No. 3 at Khulna 
Plant No. 4 at Chittagong 
Plant No. 5 at Khulna 

WEST PAKISTAN: 

Plant No. 1 at Mari 
Plant No. 2 at Mart 

Plant No. 3 at Karachi 
Plant No. 4 at Salt Range 


-- (tons) 

1,70,000 

1967-68 Urea 1,70,000 

Zfs Trhrte Superphosphate J»» 

1967- 68 Triple Superphosphate 1*67 000 

1969-70 0 AmmoniumSulphate 

1,70,000 

\% 7 7-68 i) AmmoniumSulphate I’gi’ooo 

19 u) Diammonium Phosphate 1,83,000 

1968- 69 Triple Superphosphate 

1969- 70 Ammonium Sulphate Nitrate , ■ ^ 
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109. The table below shows the production of fertilizers expected from 
the existing and planned fertilizers factories : 





East Pakistan 




West Pakistan 



1965 

-66 

1966 

-67 

1967 

-68 

1968 

-69 

1969 

-70 

Total 

65-70 

1965 

-66 

1966 

-67 

1967 

-68 

1968 

-69 

1969 

-70 

Total 

65-70 

1. Ammonium 
Sulphate 

_ 

_ 


_ 

167 

167 

50 

90 

90 

90 

90 

410 

2. Ammonium 
Nitrate 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—. 

103 

103 

103 

103 

103 

515 

3. Ammonium 
Sulphate 
Nitrate 










___ 

412 

412 

4. Ammonium 
Chloride 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

58 

58 

58 

174 

5. Diammon¬ 
ium Phos¬ 
phate 










___ 

183 

183 

6. Urea 

117 

117 

287 

357 

357 

1235 

59 

59 

100 

191 

232 

641 

7. Single 

Super¬ 

phosphate 

. 

_ 

- 


, . 

r- - 

54 

54 

54 

54 

54 

270 

8. Triple 

Super¬ 

phosphate 

32 

152 

152 

307 

307 

950 

, 

. - 

155 

155 

155 

465 

9. NPK-15-15- 
15 

— 

— 

— 

150 

294 

444 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


110. The projects for the setting up of the first Urea plant at Gliorasal in 
t East Pakistan and the Triple Superphosphate plant at Khulna are ready for imple¬ 
mentation. The U N. Special Fund has accepted Government’s request for assist¬ 
ance in the preparation of detailed feasibility reports for the projects and promotion 
work for the effective and better utilization of fertilizers. U.N. Special Fund experts 
are scheduled to start their work in the immediate future. 

111. The production of fertilizers is projected, according to the 
programme stated above to rise to 2,500,000 tons in terms of Ammonium Sulphate 
and 550,000 tons in terms of triple superphosphate. In addition a beginning will 
be made with the production of complex (NPK fertilizers in East Pakistan). Invest¬ 
ment during the Plan period is estimated at Rs. 1,400 million (Rs. 850 million in 
East Pakistan and R. 550 million in West Pakistan). 
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Heavy Water , . j n the Atomic Reactors 

° f r :: engagcd * 

1 |3, Consultants of of manufacturing heavy 

J*— fec,ories - This proccss ,s sa 

be cheaper than the conventional o (he Government 

U4 It is proposed to produce b e used in the Atomic 

financed sector during the Third an ^ ^ madc for ,h,s purpose m 

Power Reactor. A provision of Rs. 
the Plan. 

K».“=^S-iSSS-=S?S 

=s=s“ 

given for the establishment o ora tion with foreign participan -> 

mediates for items ™ period; these units arem varymg g . f 

by the private sector i 
repute will be encourage . 

Products ofretroleum, Coal and Gas ^ lubricants and I greases. 

116 The consumption o P of 3 55 million tons in 1965 ; 2.57 ml 10 

asphalt and bitumen is tons in East Pakistan. It is 

Isin East Pakistan. ..Meeting the more rapid Indus- 
Pakistan and 73 per cent in 
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trial growth envisioned for East Pakistan in the Third Plan period. The Second 
Plan has marked the beginning of the setting up of oil refining capacity based on 
imported crude by private enterprise both local and foreign, to bridge the gap 
between indigenous production and refining of oil, and the national requirements. 
The first such refinery with a capacity of 1.5 million tons went into production at 
Karachi in November 1962. The capacity has been expanded to 2.4 million tons. 
Another refinery with a capacity of 0.5 million tons is under implementation at 
Karachi and a refinery with a capacity of 1 million tons is under installation at 
Chittagong. By 1967 the refining capacity in the country will aggregate 4.3 million 
tons including 0.4 million tons for the refining of indigenous crude. The construction 
of local refineries provides a focal point for the development of petro-chemical 
industry. 

117. During the Second Plan period a beginning has also been made with 
marketing of refinery products by national companies. Their operations during the 
Third Plan period will be expanded. 

118. Provision is made in the Plan for an investment of Rs. 150 million in 
completing the refineries already in hand and in the expansion of capacity to meet 
as nearly as practicable the full national requirements by 1970. 

Coal Carbonisation 

119. Production of coal is expected to increase from 15 lac tons to 30 lac 
tons by 1969-70. Demand for coal as such will ensure the sale of increased produc¬ 
tion either as coal or as briquetts. Coal fines can be better utilized in some processed 
form. During the Plan period low temperature coal carbonisation should be under¬ 
taken which would help to promote the utilization of coal and also yield a number 
of by-products including derivatives lor the production of dyes, industrial chemicals 
and insecticides, etc. 

Petro-cheinical Industries 

120. The large reserves of natural gas, set out in the Chapter on Fuels and 
Minerals, and the by-products of oil refining together provide significant raw 
material resources within the country for the development of petro-chemical 
industries. The group of petro-chemical industries is an almost universal supplier 
of intermediate and finished materials for other industries and for consumption. 
The development of these industries with their ability to substitute for metals and 
wood is of special importance to Pakistan. 

121. During the Second Plan units for the production of 5,000 tons each of 
PVC and Polyacrylonitrile fibres were sanctioned to make some use of natural gas 
for the production of petro-chemicals other than nitrogenous fertilizers. A unit 
for the production of 5,000 tons of polyethylene, 3,000 tons of methanol and 2,150 
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- - - - p— ° f ,hese items 

122. Investigations were made^™Sj^ of petr0 . chemic al industr.es 

tants into the prospects for the eco J abUity of indigenous resources o 

tnVinc into account the present and UKe y the future development 

raw materials. The Consultants hs™ prepare ^ ^ completcd by 1980. The 
of petro-chemicals as complexes m both!P^ gas aad refmery by-products and 

C "7' C fnst Phast “rtaintap'orted intermediates. The product,on programme •» 
m the first pha envisaged as follows: 

. terms of principal item cooO’ {ons ) 


Material 


1970 


E. Pakistan W. Pa kista n 



plastics and Resins 
Synthetic Rubber 
Synthetic Fibres 

Insecticides 
Other Chemical Products 


47,000 

10,000 

8,000 

6,000 

79,900 


47,000 

25,000 

10,000 

6,000 

87,200 


116,000 

12,000 

19,000 

11,000 

138,700 


105,700 

35,000 

30,000 

14,000 

156,000 


Chemical Products _____—-- .. 

dorsed by U.N. Special Fund experts. De , ro -chemlcals calls 

124 The interdependence of the prod uction o va^to ^ co . operal i,D 

for the^closest co-ordination in the planning, setting nPjm ^ ^ such 

iTthe capacities proposed to be^ 
ordination by experts from the UN P ^ coridllctcd through the P=»‘ of 
nnd market development programme assistance programme and by 

n IZ studies b, experts ^ Projects for the implement- 

ruch other Consultants as may be necessary ^ carrfed ^ Locat|on „f the 

tion of the petro-chemical dove °P” e a factor of key importance to then 

petro-chemical manufacturing units « b ^ of atrial units should be 

success. Present investiga.tons sh« orth e majn gas recovery and 
contiguous or as near as , 0 be close the oil refineries, 

steam cracking faci Hies w bet ween Pakistan. Iran and 

125. Negotiations have als “ b “." “ Tfto achieving maximum mutually 
Turkey during the last few ™ nt ries for the speedy and effective 

^"""ra, and petro-chemical industries in particn at ,a 
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the region. The conclusions reached from these negotiations and as a result of the 
market development programme may warrant certain adjustments in actual kinds 
and quantities of petro-chemicals to be produced in Pakistan. Such adjustments 
will be made as and when required. 

126. The setting up of petro-chemical complexes must be preceded, but not 
by too long, by the development of secondary and tertiary industries which trans¬ 
form petro-chemicals into marketable products for industry and consumer use. 
In general, the producers of petro-chemicals or petro-chemical intermediates cap¬ 
able of being fabricated into finished or intermediate goods by injection, extrusion, 
spinning, calendaring, laminating and other similar operations, will not be permitted 
to process more than 25 per cent of their production. The present petro-chemical 
fabrication capacity in the country is about 20,000 tons, representing about 10 per 
cent of the capacity that will be required to process the output of the Petro¬ 
chemical complexes in the first phase. The setting up of additional petro-chemical 
fabrication capacity will be promoted during the Third Plan but this will be so 
timed as to be available only shortly before the production of petro-chemicals from 
the basic units is projected to materialise. 

127. The Plan provides for an investment of Rs. 826 million in the setting 
up of the petro-chemical manufacturing capacity and the fabrication capacity. 

Non-Metallic Mineral Products 

128. West Pakistan is rich in the non-metallic mineral wealth which serves 
as a raw material for the production of items such as cement, bricks, tiles, glass, 
pottery, fire bricks, etc. In East Pakistan such mineral resources are scarce but clay, 
sand and recently discovered large deposits of lime stone will permit expansion of 
existing units and creation of new capacities during Third Plan period. 

Cement 

129. The production of cement which was 1.05 million tons in 1959-60. rose 
I to 1.45 million tons in 1963-64 and is estimated at 2.07 million tons in 1964-65. 

The completion of the capacities sanctioned during the Second Plan will raise the 
production to 3.59 million tons by 1967. 

> 

130. The Second Plan period has generally been characterised by shortage 
of cement both in East and West Pakistan, more particularly in East Pakistan, 
The 1964-65 consumption of cement is estimated at 3 million tons which 
incidentally was the Second Plan target for production. The consumption 
of 3 million tons estimated for 1964-65 will include about 1 million tons of 
imported supplies. 

131. The production target of 6 million tons for 1969-70 is based on the 
Second Plan experience which has shown that an investment of Rs. 2.500 in deve- 
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lopment requires one ton of cement. A detailed study on the requ.remeuts of 
cement in both wings of the country in the light of development plans for 1965-70 
is now in progress. The final target will be determined when the results of 
udy become available. In the meantime it is visualised that cement reqmremems 
of East Pakistan will be of the order of at least 2 million tons by 1970 and 
West Pakistan between 3:5 to 4 million tons. 

132. While the development of cement capacity in West Pakistan presents no 
11 - Yr ~nt that of the foreign exchange required, the availability of r< 

for the production of cement in East Pakistan , 

sender investigation. There is only one cement factory in East Pakistan at 
present which lias a capacity of 150.000 tons but the production has not exceede 
90 000 tons The factory is dependent on supplies of raw materials from lnd 
which^have not been forthcoming in adequate quantity. Proposals for .he se m 
up of a capacity to produce 600,000 tons of cement from clinker suppl ed ftom 
West Pakistan or imported from abroad will be pursued during the Third P 
pcrhxhThe Government financed sector in East Pakistan includes the setting up f 
ccment production capacily from indigenous raw materials as early as the deposi . 
are proved and their exploitation techniques are established. 

133. The Plan makes a provision of Rs. 540 million to reach the production 
of 6 million tons in 1969-70. 

Refractories 

134 The refractory industry in Pakistan is in its infancy. The annual require- 
ments of fim bricks made of silica, magnesites, chrome and alumina are es,mated 
T 40 000 tons per annum for the steel mills and 15.000 tons per annum or cement.. 
gCTundries and power houses, etc. The setting up of capacity or the produc 
tion of high grade refractories will be favoured during the Third I lan. 

basic metals 

Steel 

' 135. Imports of steel which were 364.000 tons in 1959-60 rose to 830,000- 
tons bv 1963-64 and are progressively increasing. A steel mill to produce 150.0W 
tons of ingots is under construction at Chittagong and is scheduled to come into 
production in 1967. Plans for the setting up of a 500,000 tons of mgo steel 
at Karachi are ready and it is expected that financing arrangements wil be signed 
in June 1965. Production from this mill should be available by about 1970. 

136 The requirements of steel by 1970 arc estimated at a minimum of 1.5- 
million tons (1 million tons in West Pakistan and 0.5 million tons in East 1 akistan). 

137 Feasibility studies for expanding the Chittagong Steel Mills to meet at 
least a part of the increasing requirements are in progress. Consideration will be 
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^ivea during the Plan period to the setting up of a second steel mill in East Pakistan 
to the extent to which the requirements cannot be met by expanding the Chittagong 
•steel mills. In West Pakistan the entire dependence will continue to be on imports 
until 1970. While the setting up of the Karachi Steel Mill will be vigorously pursued, 
as has been pointed out in the Chapter on Fuels and Minerals, the prospects for 
setting up an integrated steel mill based on indigenous iron ore have brightened up. 
The Third Plan includes provision for taking in hand the setting up of a Second 
■steel mill in West Pakistan based on indigenous resources. 

Special Steel 

138. 7 he project to set up capacity for the production of special steel has 
been sanctioned in the private sector. This project will provide special and alloy 
steel to the engineering industries in general and to industries engaged on the 
production of machinery and machine tools in particular. Additional capacity for 
'the production of special and alloy steel will be created during the Plan period as 
required. 

Aluminium and Copper 

139. Like steel the country depends entirely on imports of aluminium and 
-copper. Deposits of bauxites as also of copper ore have been established. The 
possibility of economic production of aluminium and copper from these deposits 
will be further pursued during the Third Plan period. Consideration will at the 
same time be given to the setting up of an aluminium plant based on imported 
alumina. The production of aluminium is determined primarily by the cost at 
which electricity can be made available. Investigations will be made into the possib¬ 
ility of using indigenous coal for the production of power at cheap rates and in 
bulk for use in such an aluminium smelting plant. 

METAL PRODUCT INDUSTRIES 
Agricultural tools and implements 

140. Agricultural tools and implements are made in crude form on small 
scale all over the country. There are identical and composite workshops as well 
which are manufacturing implements such as sugarcane crushers, chair machines, 
sardheri ploughs, rabidrills, cotton drills, ridgers, rice wceders, drill pedal threshers, 
hand-hoc tillers and a number of other implements. 

141. The need for improvement of quality of these tools and implements 
and development of their capacity during the Third Plan period is slrongly recom¬ 
mended. A sum of Rs. 40 million is provided for this purpose. 

Steel structure 

142. Fabrication of basic metals into structural products for bridges, factories 
and godowns, residential, commercial and utility buildings needs encouragement. 
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TK* present capacity in £ -- 

143. It is proposed that at least 1 lac tons capacity may be developed n> 
each Province during the Third Plan period. 

expansion in the constmctio^ wit h fibre, glass, 

salinity and water logging. synthetic resins are in progress and 

tjs i — * - 

quantities in a number of cast iron foundries. 

145 Darias the Second Plan period three new units have been 

,, , „ h oroDoscd that additional capacity of 20 thousand tons of OX Pipe 

of cast iron pipe industry in the country. 

Metal Wire and Wire products 

147 These industries include manufacture of ferrous and non-f 

and their plants such as spring, netting, barbed wire, wire nads. w.re ropes etc. 

148 The total installed and sanctioned capacity of steel wire was about 26- 

capacity. ^ and wire rope and other wire products such 

a, wke^ netting and whe naiis may also have to be developed to replace imports 
and to meet growing demand of these products in the country. 

I 

Cutlery 

• 150 It is one of the promising industries fo, export. In 1963-64cutlery worth 

r, X 4 Jhon was exported to foreign countries, which is expected to rise to 
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Rs. 10 million by 1970. The industry is largely based on imported raw materials 
and is operated in small and medium scales in units mostly located in Wazirabad, 
Gujranwala, Gujrat and Sialkot in West Pakistan. The total production was 
roughly worth Rs. 7.5 million in West Pakistan and Rs. 2 million in East Pakistan 
in 1964. 

151. A sum of Rs. 17 million has been provided for development of this 
industry during the Third Plan period. 

Hand and Small tools 

152. In spite of the fact that some capacity of hand tools such as spanners, 
files, twist drills, hack saw and hack saw blades etc., has already been developed 
in the country, the country is still importing hand and small tools wort|i about 
Rs. 20 million per annum from abroad. The demand of these tools will keep on 
increasing with the further development in industrial, agricultural and transport 
and communication'sectors. It is, therefore, essential to provide an amount of 
Rs. 30 million for the development of this industry during the Third Plan period. 

Meters (non-electrical) 

153. At present there is a capacity of only 40 thousand number of gas, 
water and steam meters in West Pakistan. No capacity exists in East Pakistan. The 
present capacity is not sufficient to meet the country’s requirements and meters 
worth Rs. 13 lacs were imported during 1963. 

* • »’»: i 

154. A sum of Rs! 15 million has, therefore, been provided to raise the meter 
manufacturing capacity to 1.5 lacs in each Province. 

Metal containers and drums 


155. Although the capacity of metal containers, drums and tins has been 
raised from 20 million number in 1960 to 100 million number by now, it is not 
sufficient enough‘to meet the country’s fast growing demands and the balance 
is met by an import worth Rs. 6 million per annum. This industry is totally based 
on imported raw materials but with the development of steel production capacity, 
a portion of the requirements will be available locally. 

j • I • i„■; iit' ;/| r , . f. . . . 

156. :,The,present capacity may have to be doubled by 1970, for which a 
sum of Rs. 30, million has been provided in the Third Plan. 


Al uminium and enamelled utensils and domestic hardware 

157. The present installed and sanctioned capacity of these articles is about 
i2 thousand tons per annum. New capacity may have to be created specially for 
manufacture of kitchenware and domestic hardware made of stainless steel for 
which the present capacity is not sufficient to meet the demand. An export target 
oF these! articles* worth 'Rs. i2.5 million has been fixed for 1970 and a total amount 
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of R, 23 million has been provided in the 

industry. 

Machinery Manufacturing shifting the emphasis in 

158 . Major emphasis is lard goods to the estabhsh- 

SLSSC impon 

object is to reduce spe edy development. 

of capital goods and to ass,St P ^ a machine tool 

. West Pakistan in the Goverome ^ lathes, milling machines. 

factory estimated to .^ g^ichines'.'shapers, transmission.gears and. re “ 
heat treatnaent ” ^ pakistan to P rodUC< ; xle , road building equip- 

:rs: — 

zz&z-* and f00d 

t Pakistan during the same p j^ s 238 million* In 

::: C A sizeable and growing 

i 61 ' . „ n ,i their products, nota y P „ rtn irihute substantially 

exists in PaklS ™' i ’ s an d otlter construction mac imciy ’ pro ducts. It will be 
engines, cement mixer potential for some of *f “J « machine tool 

in this sector. The.“^ “ „d objective of the new and soph* c erist . 

a hrm managemen policy a, ^ ^ ^ co-Operative associa.io ^ 

and machinery intu an d to collaborate m t tcir m participation 

ing firms in th. P««* ^ no mies are evident. Moreover, aaive ^ 

ing programme w ntativcs 0 f major private P” {o be undertaken in 

t, y private see o , , n the formulation o pro “ | (J in each major in- 

rraities. a wilh qualified saies-engineet to guide 

dustrial trading centre an tion cfforts mentioned above, 

market development and the m act to p i aC e special emphasis 

• 162 . T he r: ufpment for the incmased meehanizahon 

on the manufacture of machinery 


I 


T 
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and productivity of agriculture. Liaison will be established and maintained on a 
continuing basis with the A.D.C., WAPDA, and other elements prominent in 
agricultural planning and implementation. 


Electrical Machinery 

163 Sizeable capacity has been sanctioned in the private sector for air- 
conditioners and refrigerators, dry cells and battery accumulators, electric lamps, 
electric appliances, accessories, fittings, measuring instruments, motors, Ians 
switch gears,transformers, etc. Private sector investment is directed, however, 
by and large to meeting the consumer requirements in these Hems While the 
private sector will continue to be encouraged to operate light electrical industries, 
the Plan lays emphasis on the production of a heavy electrical machinery sue 1 as 
high tension motors and generators, high tension transformers, capacitors, re- 
quency converters and electrical equipment and machinery for special goods, lhe 
heavy items of production in this group will be taken up during t le an pcriot 
through a heavy electrical complex to be promoted in the government finance 
sector in West Pakistan. Detailed plans for the implementation of the heavy 
electrical complex which is estimated to cost Rs. 150 million are presently under 

preparation. ,, 


164. For East Pakistan also plans are under preparation for an electrical 
machinery manufacturing factory. 


Wires and Cables 

165. A project to produce 6,440 tons of wires and cables sanctioned early 
in the 2nd Plan in the private sector to meet the country’s demands estimated foi 
1965 did not materialise. The country has. therefore, to continue to rely heavily 
on imports for the transmission and distribution of power. The existing capacity 
is for the production of about 1900 tons of copper conductors, 500 tons of insulated 
wires and cables, and 1600 tons of copper enamelled wire. A study to determine 
the requirements of wires and cables is presently in progress but on a rough estimate 
f the requirements are likely to be about 35.000 tons. Capacity to produce 
wires and cables, preferably from imported ingots, not rods, will be created during 
the Third Plan period. 



Radio Receivers 

166. No sanctions for the assembly of radio receivers will be given during 
the Plan period. The production of components and parts will, however, receive 

encouragement. 

Television Receivers 

167. The production of whole television receivers within the country during 
the Plan period may hot perhaps be practicable. Encouragement will, however,-be 
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482 f mDon<:nt s that cannot be produced within the country 

given to the import o <-o P wjthin the country, 

and to the assembly of the teievis 

transport equipment 

Mechanically propelled vehicles and jn operation i„ the country were 

buses are estimated at 7,000 trucks and b^es no ^ building „ b 

Production of trucks and buses w« Am ^ plan a pro ject to undertake 

and large an assembly opera ' ks an d bus engines and chassis wi ® 
progressive manufacture of 4 '°,°° , ™ , capacity for manufacturing will be created 

country has been ^uirements and also to provide an 

during the Plan period to meet 
export potential. 

Passenger Cars use iu the country in 1959-60. 

170 . About 50,000 passenger cars we There will be an in- 

Tte annua. «* ^7%%* 

crease of a minimum of 10 P d plan period will thus be about 5,000 

annual requirements during the Thud ^ |a Pakisla „. 

171. There is a multiplicity of m ^ eS “ ™ h count ry the first step during 

To ». the production of one or 

the Plan period will be to J onal req uirements. Once this ts done. 

'££££££' of the standardised cats will be started utmg 

period. 

"“"HZ. Progressive 

* - 

cannot'nuait the^fud requirements of the country. 


Motorcycles, Scooters and Tri wheel tes 7000 vehicles per annum. 

, 73 . The eapaei^ h^"^sta tt . This capacity is adequate for 
t .000 in East Pakistan and 6,000 in West • 
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meeting the present requirements. Expansion during the Plan period will be under¬ 
taken only where new capacity provides greater scope of indigenous manufacture 
•components. 

Bicycles '■ 1 ' 

174. Adequate capacity exists in the country for meeting the requirements 
of bicycles. The industry, however, has an export potential. The existing units will 

' be modernized to promote exports and complementarity will be promoted be¬ 
tween small and large sized, units particularly in the manufacture of components. 
Additional capacity may be sanctioned only in East Pakistan. 

Shipbuilding and Ship-repairs 

175. In addition to the role that the country must play in international 
shipping, the geographical location of the two wings of the country makes the provi¬ 
sion and servicing of a fully equipped shipping, facility a matter of the highest 
'importance to the national economy. 

176. The Karachi Shipyard and Engineering Works continues to play an 
effective role in ship-repairs and has also undertaken the construction of small 
vessels for port duties, for inland water transport and for the fishing industry. A 
beginning has just been made with the construction of a 10,750 tons and 504 ft. 
long ocean going ship. This will be the first of many ships to be built by the Yard. 
Provision is made in the Plan for the expansion of the shipbuilding facilities. 

177. In East Pakistan, in addition to the importance of servicing ocean trans¬ 
port, special importance attaches to the inland water transport which virtually is 
the life-line for the development of the economy. The Khulna Shipyards and the 
Narayanganj Dockyards have been assisting in these tasks. The setting up of 
■Shipyard and heavy steel structures works at Chittagong will be completed in the 
Third Plan. The Chittagong Shipyard will provide facilities for the building of 
vessels for inland transport also. Diesel engines for mechanising inland transport 
iin East Pakistan will also be produced locally. 

178. Private boat building and repairs yards in East Pakistan will continue 

-to be encouraged and new units will be set up in the Third Plan to meet the growing 
■demand. ‘ " 

MISCELLANEOUS INDUSTRIES 

179. This category includes a large number of residual industries which are of 

(insufficient size to be individually treated. These include construction and building 
materials, utilization of industrial, urban and agricultural wastes, the film industry 
•and others. , . . • ■ ■ 

Building Materials, Components and Construction 

. j ^ j* 4 ' 

180. This industry hardly exists as such in Pakistan today. Only a few pro- 
vducers and constructors exist. Essentially 100 per cent of fittings and fixtures installed 
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401 

in modem private and government buildings are bought with foreign exchange. 

181. Locally manufactured building 

plumbing, electrical accessory, “semen s an mamiractur£ d, yet in many 

sally inferior, c0 ”^” ° "° h a^imported substitutes bought on bonus vouchers. i 
cases arc more expem P priority by stimulating 

situation clearly calls ~ b iowering cost; ! 

hazard and IreTamcterized by poor co-ordination, inadequate control, duphea- 
tion of responsibility, conflicting objectives and inadequate staffing. | 

iso rnnstruction methods are almost universally primitive and of low 
182 ; . C , irprta in Quality Newly completed buildings frequently evidence 
productivity and uncertain q y- building methods, poorly super- 

alarming deterioration as a consequence uncertain performance 

vised. Moreover, construction progress retard '^Lmains unproductive 
of unqualified contractors, and capital m “on-gomg projects remains 

over extended periods on this account. 

183. Clearly, the problem will not be solved by formation of standards and 

tion cannot be treated here. 

^^:Cing,,ami T ^^-~-" 

LtiduToppotnXmTrneM will be incorporated in the Industrial Invest- 
ment Schedule as they are determined. 

186 Hardware, locks, hinges, water fixtures, plastic water supply, waste- 
drain and vent piping industry based on new materials will be encourage . 

18 , Fibreglass laminates for roofwater-mnks.and^other^p^'opnate housing: 

components will be explored an oppor building material and construe* 

Industries, though minor in comparisonw th the 1> "lulation into eco- 

-e are the foUowingr 
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City Refuse Conversion to Organic Manure 

188. A §tudy is in progress to determine the feasibility of this process in large 
cities. A favourable outcome will result in appropriate action to stimulate appro¬ 
priate project preparation activity. 

Agricultural and Industrial Waste Conversion 

189. Current projects to manufacture paper from bagasse, grasses, and 
bamboo are in hand.. Additional specific investment opportunities for use of 
industrial waste will be. encouraged and sanctioned as they prove sound and eco¬ 
nomically viable. 

190. Research is constantly demonstrating the wisdom of the adage—produce 
wealth fiom waste. There is a wide field of presently unutilised waste from agri¬ 
cultural including forests and fisheries and from industries. Efforts to intensify 

research to find commercially economic use for the waste will be intensified during 
the Plan period. 


OTHER MISCELLANEOUS INDUSTRIES 

Film Industry 

191. The industry is .important both for its cultural impact and national 
integration and also as saverrof foreign exchange and a potential earner of it. 
Efforts will be made to improve the quality of and to produce more film in the 
•country. The Plan envisages setting up of a Film Institute for training film techni¬ 
cians, artists and musicians, etc., to improve the quality of films and also provides 
for balancing, modernisation and expansion of studios, laboratories and cinema 
houses. The Plan envisages a total investment of Rs. 94 million in film industry 
•out of which Rs. 25 million will be in the Government financed sector in East 
Pakistan. Rs. 37 million in West Pakistan and Rs. 32 million in East Pakistan are 
■expected to be invested by the private sector. 

■* ?• : ' x -r 

Jute Baling , 

192. The present estimated jute baling capacity (both pucca and kutclia) at 

‘the end of the Second Plan is estimated at 7 million bales. Raw jute production 
•target for the Third Plan is 7.8 million bales out of which about 4.5 million bales 
•are expected to be consumed in the country including non-mill uses by 1969-70, 
leaving an exportable surplus of 3.3 million bales. The Plan provides Rs. 8 million 
■(4 million in foreign exchange) for expansion of jute baling capacity by 0.8 million 
bales by 1969-70. A provision of Rs. 3 million (R.s.2.5 million in foreign exchange) 
is made for necessary modernization. , . 

Cotton Ginning 

193. The importance of the nature and quality of the ginning ojjeration in 
terms of its impact on the quality and value both within the country and in foreign 
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markets of cotton cannot be over-emphasized. Steps to modernize the ginning 
industry mainly through the replacement of worn out and obsolete machinery were 
initiated during the Second Plan and are proposed to be continued during the 

Third Plan period. 

Surgical and other instruments 

194 The surgical industry is mainly concentrated in Sialkot area of West 
Pakistan. This industry exports about 90 per cent of its products. which are of 
superior quality. Application of new methods is envisaged to standardize the 

products. 

195 The capacity sanctioned upto December 1964. totalled Rs. 9.71 million 
and was for production of Hospital and medical equipment, surgical instrument 

and artificial limbs. 

196. Additional capacity to produce goods like surgical medical a ^denta! 
equipments worth Rs. 30.0 million is proposed to be developed during 19 - . 

iL will involve a capital investment of Rs. 20.7 million in large, medium and small 

units. 

197. Surgical good* worth Rs. 2.5 milUon were exported d”ngl963-64 
and an export projection of Rs. 25.0 million has been made for 1969-70. 

Sports goods 

198 This industry provides employment opportunity to many people and 
cams foreign exchange. The products of this industry, which is concentrate in 
Sialkot are of high quality and enjoy good reputation abroad. 

199 Upto December. 1964. this industry was accorded sanction to produce 
„oods worth Rs. 20.00 million. The foreign exchange earning through the export 
Sports goods during 1963-64 was of the order of Rs. 19.00 million and an earmng 
of Rs. 30 million is envisaged during 1965-70. 

200 Additional capacity to produce goods worth Rs. 17.5 million through 
large^niedium and small units are to be created during the Thtrd Plan period 
Wldch will entail an investment of Rs. 16.4 million, inclustve of balancmg moder- 
nisation and replacement cost of the existing units. 

Industrial Estates . 

201. The Second Plan emphasised the role of Industrial Estates as an tnstttu- 

tional tool for accelerating industrialization. 

202 In East Pakistan at the end of the Second Plan schemes for setting up 
of 5 large industrial estates in the greater Dacca and Narayaaganj Area by the 
D I T Dacca. 4 in Chittagong by CDA and one at Khulna by KDA whtch are at 
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various stages of implementation will be completed in the Third Plan period. Special 
attention was given in the Second Plan to the creation of small and medium indus¬ 
tries estates. Thirteen small industries estates had been created and work on six 
more estates were on progress which would be completed in the Second year of 
the Third Plan. 

203. In West Pakistan at the end of the Second Plan work on seven large 
industrial estates at Sukkur, Multan, Jhelum, Nowshera, Rahimyarkhan, and 
Sargodha and small industrial estates at Gujranwala, Sialkot, Peshawar, Bahawal- 
pur, Quetta, Larkana and Sukkur were in progress and will be completed in the 
second year of the Third Plan. Besides three large and a few small industrial estates 
will be set up at suitable places in West Pakistan during 1965-70. 

204. The Plan provides for Rs. 160 million and Rs. 52 million in the Gov¬ 
ernment financed sector for East and West Pakistan respectively for completion 
of projects carried forward from the Second Plan and creation of new large and 
small industrial estates during the Third Plan period. 

EXPECTED RESULTS 

205. The table below sets out the tentative physical targets for the industrial 
sector during the Third Plan. 


Production/Items 

1 

Unit 

2 

Production 

Production target 1969-70 

JL J- UUUWUUU 

estimates 

1964-65 

3 

All 

Pakistan 

4 

East 

Pakistan 

5 

West 

Pakistan 

6 

Fpod Manufacturing: 

White sugar 

Th. tons 

312 

640 

230 

410 

Vegetable ghee 


90 

140 

25 

115 

Cigarettes 

Million 

18,500 

30,000 

11,500 

18,500 

Tea 

Million lbs. 

64 

74 

74 

— 

Textiles; 

Cotton yarn 

M 

520 

720 

234 

486 

Jute: 

a) Hessian/sacking 

Thousand 

tons 

331 

800 

768 

32 

b) Broad loom products 

*» 

10 

120 

96 

24 

Paper and Boards: 

Writing and printing paper 

»> 

47 

100 

65 

35 

Boards (hard/particle/chip, etc.) 

»» 

27 

100 

30 

70 

Newsprint and mechanical paper 


42 

100 

65 

35 
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Production target 1969-70 


Production/ltcms 

1 

Unit Production- 

estimates 
1964-65 

2 3 

All 

Pakistan 

4 

East 

Pakistan 

5 

West 

Pakistan 

6 

Chemical Industries: 





Nitrogenous fertilizers (in terms of 
ammonium sulphate) 

Th. tons 550 

2,500 

1,300 

1,200 

Phosphatic fertilizers (in terms of 

7 

550 

350 

200 

triple superphosphate) 

»» 

28 

172 

36 

136 

Soda ash 

15 

90 

35 

55 

Caustic soda 

16 

600 

280 

320 

Sulphuric acid 

• » 

,329 

151 

178 

Petrochemicals 

»> 



Non-Mctallic Minerals: 

2,00° 

6,000 

2,000 

4,000 

Cement 





Basic Metal: 


1,200 

300 

900 

Steel 

Thousand — 

ingot tons 




Electrical Machinery: 


35 

120 

15 

20 

a) Wires and cables 

b) Heavy electrical equipment 

Th. tons 4 

Million Rs. N.A. 

30 

90 

Machinery: 




160 

Machine tool and j 

-do- N.A. 

262 

102 


Heavy machinery (complex)_J 


206. The programme is expected 

loymeat opportunities and to avoi any heavy industry is of necessity 

on the import of consumer goo s. n impact of the investments made 

characterised by long gestation period. The ful P wiu be visible 

during this Plan period in heavy mdustr.es and for iDdustlia 

in the Fourth and succeeding Plan ported, "‘n 2 Implementation of. 
is, however, under preparation to serve 8 ^ raw materia ls does 

t^ed through replacement of hnporu. 































CHAPTER XXII 
FUELS AND MINERALS 


1. Accelerated exploration and development of Pakistan mineral and fuel 
resources is necessary to meet the increasing need for utilities and of a raw mater¬ 
ial inputs for new industries. Moreover, industries based on exploitation of natural 
resources are of particular importance to Pakistan in that they require a minimum 
recurrent foreign exchange and produce intermediate materials which substitute 
for imports. 

2. Since independence, a concerted search has revealed an impressive inven¬ 
tory of natural wealth. Large deposits of natural gas, coal, iron ore, chromite, 
barytes, gypsum, and other minerals have been found in both wings. These resources 
must be exploited as fully and as rapidly as available financial resources and 
technical know-how permit. 

3. Policies designed to stimulate the exploitation of these resources will be 
formulated during the Third Five-Year Plan. Methods and procedures aimed at 
simplifying exploitation rights will be devised and the opportunities for industrial 
and profitable exploitation by private entrepreneurs will be widely publicized by 
the Geological Survey of Pakistan. 

4. Fuel is basic to the development and maintenance of the economy. Pro¬ 
jections of primary energy requirements made in 1961 by Consultants on a conser¬ 
vative basis show that if 10,625 million KWH arc supplied as hydel electricity 
towards meeting the requirements other fuels required to meet the overall needs 
by 1975 would be:! 1 ) 

Coal 48,00,000 tons 

Natural Gas 1,54,945 million c.ft. 

Petroleum 30,298 thousand barrels. 

Insofar as practical the targets and policies of the Second Plan were used by the 
consultants as a basis for projecting primary energy requirements upto 1975. These 
include petroleum, natural gas, coal, peat and energy from falling water. Energy 
use was considered by them in several separate areas such as transport, electrical 
power, industrial operations, agriculture, construction, domestic and commercial 
fuels in these estimates. 

5. An all out effort to find and develop oil, coal and gas resources is required 
if the import bill for fuels is not to offset the advantages gained by setting up 
refineries based on imported crude oil. 

6 . Despite present exploitation of mineral wealth, increasing import of coal 
and petroleum is a heavy drain on the country’s foreign exchange resources. Imports 
of fuels cost the country roughly Rs. 109 million in 1954, but increased to Rs. 354 
million in 1959-60 and to about Rs. 446 million in 1963-64. The import of petroleum 


(i) Projection by A.D. Little, Cambridge, Mass. 
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has increased from Rs 75 mUlion in 195«5 t he moment 

- 34,4,000 tons vained at R, 231.3 million 

between July 1955 and August 1963. 

Progress during the First and Second Plan periods 

During the First walof Ihe oXof Rs. 532 

establish and exploit mineral resou R 13 m iHion in special 

million including Rs. 11 million m geological ^ i'u " spccting for oil and 
investigations for selected "' Incra '’' *' f oal drromite, gypsum and 

salt ^TWs'imiestnrent reunited nofonly^bi^he^discovery of additional reserves of 

natural gas, but also of additional mineral deposits. ^ 70J 

8. During the Second Plan period an ° Q millin n financed by 

million (Rs. 315 miUion financed by Gov “'” e " t [ 965 Th f Oovernment-ananced 
private enterprise) will have been made by June 196^ The Go e 
sector includes Rs. 39 million >n geological survey. Rs. 176 m ^ ^ , n ^ 
prospecting, Rs. 54 million in t re pro u ^ sector investment includes 

transmission and distribution o na ura . . the transmission and 

RS. 130 million in oil and f R-f “^"Zn of coal production 

distribution of natural gas, . minerals The table below shows 

and Rs. 12 million in the production of other mmeraK The 

the estimated production of selected minerals since 1948. 

TABLE 1 

nonniimON OF FUELS AND MINERALS 


Unit 1948-49 1954-55 1959-60 1963-64 
Fuels/Minerals Unit isww 


Percentage 
increase in 
1959-60 
over 
1954-55 


Percentage 
increase in 
1963-64 
over 
1959-60 


1. Petroleum 
(Crude Oil) 

2. Natural Gas 


3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 


Coal 
Sea Salt 
Rock Salt 
Chromite 
Limestone 
Silica Sand 
Gypsum 
Argonite 


Million 

Imp. 

Gallons 

Million 

Cubic 

Feet 

Thousand 

Tons 


17 


70 


85 


130 


21 


_ _ 25,750 54,872 — 


241 

168 

150 

18 

347 

1 

10 


544 

254 

144 

25 

853 

12 

30 


775 

185 

169 

15 

1,014 

27 

91 

2.7 


1,229 

191 

220 

8 

1,648 

27 

172 

10.4 


42 

—38 

17 

—40 

19 

125 

200 


53 

113 

58 

3 

30 

—46 

63 

90 

285 


Source: C 


S.o. and West Pakistan Mineral Directorate. 
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Geological Survey 

9. The commencement of the Second Plan saw the Geological Survey of 
Pakistan as an organization severely limited by the paucity of geologists, mining 
engineers and other highly technical and trained manpower. Efforts during the 
Second Plan were intensified to fill these deficiencies. The strength of the organiza¬ 
tion in terms of officers will rise from 110 in 1960-61 to 242 in 1964-65, and of 
other technical staff from 362 to 662. The investment in geological investigations 
during the Second Plan period is estimated at Rs. 39 million. 

10 . Notwithstanding the severely limited availability of manpower of the 
required qualifications and experience, the following important programmes will 
have been completed by the end of the Second Plan : 

(1) Geological, Mineral and Fuels Maps of Pakistan on the scale 1 : 2,000,000 
will be available. 

(2) Detailed geological studies supported by geo-physical surveys and drilling 
have been carried out in respect of salt. This has resulted in the discovery of addi¬ 
tional reserves of salt and chromite. The reserves of salt in the Khewra Region 
alone have been estimated as 83 million tons. Another deposit has been proved 
through drilling in the Kohat District, which shows that the known reserves of 
rock salt in Wes'. Pakistan are almost inexhaustible. 

(3) Similarly geological survey and drilling of chromite has resulted in proving 
additional reserves. Apart from Hindubagh, new deposits have been discovered in 
Kharan, Waziristan and the areas adjoining Fort Sandeman. 

(4) New barytes deposits near Khuzdar and in parts of Hazara have been 
discovered. The reserves estimated are 1.5 million tons and 400,000 tons respec¬ 
tively. Additional reserves are likely to be proved as the geological mapping pro- 
ceeds. 

(5) Iron ore deposits of variable composition aggregating 150 million tons 
have been proved in the Chichali area and of more or less the same quality in the 
same geological district towards Makerwal in the Mianwali District. In addition 
recent geological reconnaissance has resulted in the discovery of 2 separate iron- 
bearing formations extending over a distance of 30 miles from near Kalabagli to 
Khanpur in the District of Hazara. These two iron belts are composed of quality 
hematite ore with an average of 30-40 per cent of iron ore. The geological mapping 
of the areas is in progress. In addition, the possibility of locating better grade iron 
ore in the State of Dir has been explored and work has been taken up as part of 
a Special Iron & Steel Resources Survey. During the Second Plan period, a special 
project assisted by the United Nations to determine the prospects for the utiliza¬ 
tion of indigenous iron ore for steel-making was vigorously pursued. The final 
results of the U.N.-assisted project are expected to be available in the near future. 






fuels and minerals 

4,2 „ r sAttinE up the production of steel from this ore, a problem 

—... - ~ 

in West Pakistan at 335 m ' 1 . ' in East Pakistan where only the exist- 

especially devoted to exploring fu u f the investigation is 

studies and investigations referred lpn tioned above, a regional 

(8) In addition to the sizeable depots°f * ” number of minor mineral 

geological mapping has also and copper in Chagai and Dir. 

occurrences, e.g., manganese in Hazara ^ ^ other radioactive 

boron near Hamun-i-Lora, p '“ P ^ j ' h siwalik ro cks near Rakhi Munli in the 

minerals in the Indus ^ver ^nds nd n the S torated ^ Kohat Division 

an^inDh°Deposhs^f onyzt^^® 0 ^^ veriniculite in commercial quantities have 
also been found. 

third plan programme 

11. During the Third Plan investigation^oMhe ^covery ^ ^ subject 
new mineral deposits will be furthM m ^ ^ a scalo 250,000 during the 

the mineral-bearing tracts to ge g .^ p igations on the known but not yet 

Plan period and to conduc d , ine their extent and quality. Research will 
explored deposits of minerals to deter inal value such as low grade 

be conducted on the known uti , i2ation . The Geological Survey o 

chromite to evolve means for ^r other dcve lopment activities such as 

Pakistan will continue to nssist and ?\ ^ , nvestigations connected with 

n "id 11 ,:: — rs - - - - iogical mappto8 

and the search for further minerals. 

011 12. Since independence Government ““on^sml 

^ RS ' 149 " Ui °” 
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by Government. In addition to continued participation with the private oil com¬ 
panies in prospecting for oil. Government set up in 1961 a Government sponsored 
corporation, the Oil & Gas Development Corporation to intensify the search. The 
Government also entered into an agreement with the Government of USSR for 
credit facilities upto Rs. 142.9 million by way of equipment and services of experts. 

13. As a result of various surveys carried out by six geological parties of the 
Corporation (three Seismic and two Gravity parties and one Aeromagnetic party) 
in East and West Pakistan, useful data and information have been obtained and 
prospective structure discovered. Two sites for deep drilling have been selected in 
East Pakistan and one in West Pakistan. All necessary preparation with regard 
to construction of access roads provision of facilities etc., have been compi<. 
and the actual work of rigging completed and the work on deep wells at Jaldl 
East Pakistan and Tut in West Pakistan was spudded in November and December, 
1964. 

14. Investment in oil prospecting by the Corporation will be about Rs. 139 
million by 1965. The Plan makes a further provision of Rs. 276 million for the 
continuation of the activities of Oil and Gas Prospecting and Exploration started 
during the Second Plan. The activities include Geological Surveys, Aeromagnetic 
surveys, Gravity surveys. Seismic Surveys structural drilling, deep drilling, and 
electric logging. About 1,120 managerial and technical workers both foreign and 
Pakistani will be employed on the execution of work of prospecting and explora¬ 
tion of oil and gas. The shortage of manpower in senior technical grades will not 
be as serious during the Third Five-Year Plan as a number of Pakistani technicians 
have been trained under foreign experts in Pakistan and some of them were sent 
abroad for specialized training in various fields of oil and gas exploration. 

15. While the Corporation as also the private Oil Companies have yet to 
strike oil in new fields, the country’s production of crude oil from the Potwar oil 
fields which was 72 million gallons in 1955 and 82 million gallons in 1959 rose to 
115 million gallons in 1964. This production, however, can meet only about 20 per 
cent’of the country’s requirements. The search for oil is being continued by six 
oil companies, in addition to the Oil and Gas Development Corporation, and will 
be further accelerated during the Third Plan period. The Plan estimates an invest¬ 
ment of Rs. 300 million in the joint effort of oil companies and Government and 
makes a provision of Rs. 75 million as Government’s share of the investment. 

Natural Gas 

16. The search for oil has established the existence of large reserves of 
Natural Gas at various places both in West and East Pakistan as shown in the 
table below. Larger reserves in known fields as also new reserves are likely to be 
proved as prospecting for oil continues. 
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TABLE 2 


Location of gas fields 


WEST PAKISTAN:: 

Sui 

Mari 

Uch 

Dhulian 

Khairpur 

Khandkot 

Zin 

Mazarani 

Total West Pakistan 

EAST PAKISTAN 
Sylhet 

Chattak 
Rashidpur 
Kailash Tila 
Titas (Brahmanbana) 

Habibganj 

Total East Pakistan: 

Total estimated resen 
Gas in Pakistan: 


Estimated reserves 

Utilization of 
natural gas upto 
December 1964 

6.30 

0.276 

5.00 

— 

2.50 


1.70 


0.25 

" 

0.20 


0.10 


0.03 

- 

16.08 

0.276 

0.28-| . 

0.02 J 

0.18 

0.74 


0.38 

1 

1.36 


1.00 


3.78 

0.018 

IQ ft/i 

0.294 


-T^^Treserw dedicated to A.B. Cornea. Factory, Chattak. 

„ The composition of the Natural Gas discovered at various places ,n the 
country in West and East Pakistan is g.ven below. 

TABLE 3 


"Si Field Methane Ethan. Propane Bagn^nd NIWW» 


WEST PAKISTAN 

Sui 

Mari 

Uch 

Dhulian 

Khairpur 

Khandkot 

Zin 

Mazarani 
EAST PAKISTAN 
Sylhet 
Chattak 
Rashidpur 
Kailash Tilas 
Titas 

Habibganj 


} 


90.1 

0.85 

0.10 

0.25 

3.5 

21.5 

4.5 

6.5 

92.2 

935 

637 

72.3 

27.25 

0.2 

0.7 

0.3 

0.3 

25.2 

46.2 

0.5 

33.5 

N.A. 

N.A. 

81.5 

12.0 

4.0 

2.0 

16 9 

70.6 

To 

N.A. 

12.2 

79.2 

46.1 

88.0 

0.2 

1.1 

1.4 

2.0 

0.1 

0.2 

0.15 

1.7 

0.4 

0.15 

1 v«7 
16.6 

8.5 

8 

2.5 

44.5 

0.3 

30.8 

13.3 

13 ' 

| 

832 

N.A. 

926 








990.4 

96.6 

2.2 

2.6 

-- 



> 

926.6 

96.5 

95.99 

97.0 

N.A. 

2.54 

N.A. 

N.A. 

3.5 

0.81 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

0.2 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A; 

999.5 

N.A. 

N.A. 
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Utilization of Natural Gas 

18. The consumption of natural gas which was 1,375 million eft. in 1955, 
rose to 29,842 million eft. in 1960 and to 51,900 million eft. in 1964. 

19. In West Pakistan the pattern of consumption in 1962-63 showed that 
about 36 per cent of the production was used for the generation of power about 
55 per cent by industries mainly as fuel and about 9 per cent was consumed in 
commercial and domestic purposes. Only the Sui gas field has so far been tapped 
and the only use of gas as raw material for industry (as distinct from fuel) has 
been in the production of nitrogenous fertilizers (about 250,000 tons per annum 
in terms of Ammonium Sulphate) at Multan. Detailed plans are presently in 
preparation to utilize more gas for the production of nitrogenous fertilizers and 
for the production of petro-chemicals like PVC and Polyacrylonitrite. The Third Plan 
will see substantial advances in these directions including the use of Mari fields 
gas for the production of about 370,000 ton of Ammonium Sulphate per annum. 

20. To promote the use of gas for the generation of electricity and as indus¬ 
trial fuel, transmission pipelines exist from Sui to Karachi and Sui to Multan, 
and from Dhulian to Rawalpindi and Wah. The newly formed Northern Gas 
Pipeline Co. has taken over the Sui-Multan Pipeline and the Dhulian-Rawalpindi 
Line, and is now engaged in setting up an integrated transmission and distribution 
system north of Multan. During the Third Plan period facilities for the transmission 
of Gas and its distribution in Lahore, Gujranwala, Jhelum and Peshawar will be 
provided in the northern districts of West Pakistan. In the southern districts similar 
facilities will be provided for the towns of Kotri, Tando Adam, Shikarpur, 
Larkana, Tando Mohammad Khan, Talhar, Shahdadpur and Tando Jam. 

21. In East Pakistan, natural gas from the Sylhet field is in use for the 
generation of power and for the production of nitrogenous fertilizer, about 250,000 
tons per annum in terms of ammonium sulphate. The gas for the Chattak gas field 
is dedicated to the production of cement. To utilize the gas from Titas, a trans¬ 
mission line is in the process of construction from the field to Dacca to provide 
for power generation and production of fertilizers en route and to supply gas for 
general industrial, commercial and domestic purposes in Dacca. Transmission 
facilities for supply of gas to Chittagong are included in the Third Plan. 

22. The objective will be to use as much of the gas as possible for the produc¬ 
tion of fertilizers and petrochemicals. To ensure this detailed investigations are 
now in progress. Studies are being undertaken of the comparative economics of 
the utilization of petroleum products, natural gas and indigenous coal as fuel. 
The utilisation of gas as fuel will not be encouraged wherever coal can conveniently 
be provided, for gas is more precious as raw material for industry. 

23. It is estimated that during the Third Plan period the utilization of gas 
will go up from about 80,000 m.cft. in 1965 to 200,000 m.cft. in 1970, of which 25 
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10 per cent as fuel! for commercial and domestic uses. 

Baluchistan, coal ranges from 7,0W to 12,200 B.T.U. 

former Smd ttma. The he 8 in sulphur and ash content. It is unsuit- 

^ — I- metallurgical «*.£ * “S 

—",r;: g C ar .« can also he 

Ted i°n bnch hilm: and boiler plants and for generation of eleetricty. 

25. Lakhra coal field ^“^““^^Kar^W.'Tto tost coal seam 

bed. The Lailian coal bed hes about > ^ a distance of five miles 

formation and has been pene ra e i sout fi T |, e tfijekness of the seam 

from XZZOt* feet'toToTfe* and occurs at depths from 83 to «*>«'«*£ 
r^rut^finare miles 

£ £ and heating value ranges between 7.000 to 10,000 

B.T.Us. per pound. Cnst Pa v istan provided evidence pointing to the 

26. The search Tor ml m East Pakistan provide of 

existence of coal. Oeologiea, ^TvTJZZl^ Purvey project. Coa, 
the deposits were '-tens Bed 1 8 3 661 feet through drilling at Paharpur 

of good quality was hit at < P thickae ss 0 f 1,212 feet. Gondwana coal 

(Bogra). Further drilling revea e estimated that 

was found a. a depth ranging tom f “, “ „ tain !,000,000 tons of 
one foot thick coal spread over one square mile w,l ^ ^ ^ 

coal reserves. Thet drdlmg at Ghana an ^ ^ varyiag from one foot 

[XtS Zposd 'SSL of ,08 feet of Gondwana bituminous coal has 

coal in Tura formation in 1 n r gi f ee t The reserves have 

are two workable --^.h ana^gamtluckness of ^feeh^^ ^ ^ 

been estimated a , * distance of 10,000 feet between Lalghat and 

of 100 feet. These seams extend to a distance o , 

West of Takerghat. Further continuation is almost certain. The quality 
lignitic to sub-bituminous. 
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28. The preliminary report compiled by the U.N. Experts and the staff of 
the Geological Survey of Pakistan says that assuming the quality ar,d quantity of 
coal reserves at drill holes 7 and 8 to be same as at drill holes 5 and 6 the 
area of 3.65 square miles covered by the four holes would contain a maximum of 
165 million tons of coal at the rate of 45 million tons per square mile. The character¬ 
istics of this coal are:— 

(a) Ash content 7 to 25 per cent, 

( b) Volatile material 3.6 to 37.8 per cent, 

(c) Calorific value 10,000 to 12,500 B.T.U., and 

(d) Coke can be made from 70 per cent local coal. 

29. According to the preliminary report an investment of about Rs. 315 
million of which Rs. 18 million would be in foreign exchange would be needed, 
besides the expenditure on the improvement of railway track lines which may be 
about Rs. 22 million, for the commercial exploitation of coal which would result 
in the annual production of about 24 lakh tons over a period of 15 to 20 years. 
The report further reveals that in the long run there is the possibility of exporting 
coal after meeting the domestic requirements of the country. Provision in the 
Plan is accordingly made for the production and development of coal mines. 

30. The table below shows the estimated reserves and analysis of coal. 

TABLE 4 


RANGE OF ANALYSIS OF COALS 


. Coal field 

Proba¬ 
ble re¬ 
sources 
Mill, 
tons 

Moisture 

% 

Volatile 

Matter 

% 

Fixed 

Carbon 

% 

Ash 

% 

Sulphur 

% 

Calorific 
value B.T.U./ 
lbs. 

West Pakistan 








Bahxhistan 
and Kalat 
Sor Range 1 

21.98 

15.05 

39.90 

8.6-13.6 

38.1-44.2 

42.6-43.5 

3.7-5.5 

0.6-3.4 

10400-11900 

Deghari J 
Mach 

Sharigh 

11.3-13.6 
7.1-120 
1.7- 3.5 

35.1-38.8 

34.5-39.4 

34.8-45.3 

42.2-43.3 

32.4- 41.5 

25.5- 43.8 

5.4-11.5 

9.6-20.3 

9.3-34.8 

1.4-3.5 
3.2-7.4 
5.0-7.1 

9750-10800 

9200-10300 

8500-12400 

Punjab-Trans- 

Indus 

Makerwal 

18.87 

2.8-5.3 

42.4-48.1 

36.7-44.9 

6.4-11.5 

2.8-6.3 

11400-12200 

Punjab 

Cis-lndus 

Salt Range 

69.70 

3.2-7.6 

26.3-38.8 

29.8-44.8 

12.3-37.7 

3.5-10.7 

7100-11100 

Sind 








Jhimpir- 

Meting 

Lakhra 

25.00 

170.00 

15.4-29.8 

N.A. 

29.8-39.9 

30-35 

31.0-36.3 

29-48 

8.2-14.6 

7-25 

3.4-7.5 
2-7 

7400-9800 

7000-10000 

East Pakistan 





. 



Bogra- 

Gondwana 

700.00* 

N.A. 

32.6-37.8 

N.A. 

7.25 

N.A. 

10800-12500 

Sylhet 

Distt. 

3.00 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 


• There are indications that the coal reserves may ultimately turn up as high as 1,500 
million tons. Proved reserves are about 500 million tons. 
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- j " —- <- * he ta r ° f r u : 

r:;X oUXo woum l- <**«» * - *»* up 

is plaimed of which Rs . 165 
32. Au mvestmeno ivate sector . This figure may appear to be on the 
million would be made y P nl „nut of coalin 1969-70. This is so because 

high side as compared to the pro£*d ompu .° £ Pakistan may no. be realised 

and commensurate with long term objectives. 

""a. Latest estimates of ^-“^^^ 5 ^ 

Faridpur District 875 miUioutottS^Sy^td|Strictettcluding^^^ 

so far conducted 

tons, Khulna and other istric s oVe nbout 6 ft. in thickness and is over- 

have indicated that the peat S£ jf“ ‘ 12 witk an average depth of 5 ft. The 

lain by clay to a depth ^Vo/^t peat would be equivalent to 143 

entire reserves of over 1,000 ml spec ific gravity of the wet and dry peat 

million tons of dry P cat ass ^” g peat is reported to be highly humidified, 

is 1 and 0.13 respectively. The Tar P P ^ ^ dense and has all the dis¬ 
well decomposed and dismtegra ed I I y g are fairly uniform through- 

tinctive characteristics of a good results:- 

out the depth of the seam. Chemical analysis has V™ ^ 


Carbon 
Hydrogen 
Sulphur 
Oxygen 
Nitrogen 
Ash 


Ash included 

47% 

5% 

1 % 
31% 
12 % 
14% 


Ashfree 

55% 
6 % 
1 % 
36% 
2 % 


34. Reports from experts sue i as ^ ^ Suryey of Pakis tan are avail- 

London, M/s. Lurgi of Germany an ®. cs of peat in E ast Pakistan. In 

able on the occurrence, extent ian^ hehugepeatdepos i ts of East Pakistan. 

—faspects were prepared from the foiiowiog espetts, 

consultants: 

1. Messrs. Sandwell & Co. 
of Canada: 

Report on Extraction of Peat. 



-L 
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2. Experts of Bord Na Mona of Ireland : 

Report on the Best Method of Extraction of Peat. 

3. M/s. Netherlands Engineering Co. of Holland: 

Report on the Dyking & Pumping of the Area of Operation and Agri¬ 
cultural use of Land after Depeating. 

35. Efforts to exploit peat reserves have so far not registered any significant 
success and will be continued during the Third Plan period. 

Iron Ore 

36. The known iron ore resources in Pakistan are estimated at ov • 
million tons but the quality of the indigenous ores has so far vitiated attempts ... 
their utilisation for steel making. The metallic iron content of the 400 million tons 
of ore is about 125 million tons. Reserves of sedimentary type ore are approxi¬ 
mately 394 million tons whereas reserves of metamorphic and lateritic type are of 
the order of about 3.7 and 15.4 million tons respectively. The iron contents of 
these qualities of ores and iron bearing materials are: 


Deposits 
(/) Sedimentary 

between 

Percentage of 
iron ranges 
20—60 

00 Contact—Metamorphic between 

35- 

-64 

(Hi) Lateritic 

between 

12- 

-25 

0'v) .Hydrothermal & Placer between 

20- 

-65 

37. The table below shows the deposits and their estimated iron content: 


TABLE 5 



Type of deposit 

Location of deposits 

Estimates 
of reserves 

Percentage 
of iron 

L Sedimentary 

0 Kalabagh/Makcrwal 

million tons 
309.33 

33—34 


ii) Sakesar/Sargodha 

2.56 

32 


iii) Galdanian/Hazara 

60.00 

15—20 


iv) Abbottabad 

2.50 

20—25 


v) Kangrial/Peshawar 

20.00 

30—45 


vi) Parabek/Chitra) 

0.03 

60 

II. Metamorphic 

i) Dammer Nissar 

3.70 

40-65 


ii) Bandergan and Baluchap- 
Chagai 

0.02 

35—54 

III . Lateritic 

i) Ziarat 

15.00 

29 


ii) Chappar/Salt Range 
Sargodha 

0.13 

13-25 


iii) Surg/Campbellpur 

0.25 

12—17 

IV. Placer 

i) Cox's Bazar 

0.03 

65 
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38 During the Second Plan the ore deposits have^ been 
special'UN assisted ^ trinity Lome the 

ct" -»■—•» - eroups 

of minerological compositions as 

(») Cliantosite Siderite (K “'’' ^“^“(chichaU type) ores. 

(4) siderite limomte goethlte glauconite mos(1> in 

The former type of ore occurs mainly by the orcs of Chuglan 

Chitral area. An intermediate ype chichali type ore having some altered 

West area of Kalabagh.Th,s ore is pt mar^Clncha yP ^ ^ ^ milIio tonI 

hydrohemarite. The total reserves of Kud, yp tons . Th e intermediate 

whereas reserves ofChichal. type ore may be over ^ ^ hav0 ^ 

r of Chichah ore in one of Chichah 

39. Total available reserves of iron deposits ^^^1- 

es.iml.ed at about 60 million tons. Galdaman an 1 Abbottaba ^ P ^ of 

mentary layers of hematitic daystonm Tim ^ P horous an d sulphur. Col,te 
alumina, silica and undesirable e been later ly traced over a distance 

hematite ore of langrial is ofin eTO^ estimates of rcscrves are about 20 

S^S^Lcoitof^percent. 

because of difficulties of access and high cos ^ ^ Baluchap _Kundi and 

where a number of small deposits o d sit ( near Ziarat) was investigated. 

Dandegan areas of Chagai District) a cent and titania 5 per 

-n,e average iron content rvas 29 p« cent.^ahtmmeW ^ ^ ^ direclions . 

cent. The composition changes abrup y on e-fourth of the 

The reserves are estimated a. about 15 million tons 

laterite bearing area. 

‘preliminary report on the demo,tstra,ion of Chichali ore at Uige shows 

that successful tests have been MomedI wt ih. or 

W 30 P« «* EuropCa " ° rc P “ u 8 „ Z “m Chichali ore, 

(4) 20 P« ccnt El “°P eaI ' " c P “ Chichali ore. 

( C ) 10 per cent European ore plus 90 per cem v. 


'I 1 * 
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42. The final report on the feasibility of indigenous iron ore for the produc¬ 
tion of steel is still awaited but the preliminary report slxows that the production 
of steel from these ores is now a possibility within reach. The Third Plan should 
see a beginning for the setting up of an integrated steel mill to rac'd a part of the 
large gap between requirements and the production of Chittagong and Karachi 
Steel Mills. Investment in the exploitation of indigenous iron ore will be found 
from the allocations for Industry in the Third Plan. 

Other Minerals 

43. Large deposits of marble of different varieties have been discovered in 
Peshawar, Quetta and Kalat Divisions of West Pakistan. Some deposits of marble 
have also been located recently in the Dadu District of Hyderabad Di vision. Marble 
in the afore-mentioned three regions varies in colour from pure white, yellow, 
pink, grey to jet black. Green is the most common in the Chagai district of Quetta 
Division. Recently mining of marble attracted the active attention of private enter¬ 
prise. More than 60 concessions for marble mining have been granted in different 
regions of West Pakistan. The principal use of marble is as building stone for both 
interiors and exteriors. It is also used for memorials and decorative purposes. 
The present demand for marble in the country in wrought form and as tiles and 
chips is estimated at over 6,000 tons per annum and may increase to 15,000 tons 
by 1970. Marble is also exported in wrought form to Italy and Japan. 

44. At present, we have four marble processing units; mainly for the manu¬ 
facture of slabs and tiles. The methods of quarrying and processing of marble will 
be modernised in the Third Plan period and efforts will also be directed to increase 
the quantum of processing in the marble industry. The Plan makes provision in 
the Government financed sector for the appointment of consultants to assist the 
mine owners in the formulation of development projects for marble mining and 
processing. 

Sylhet Limestone 

45. To the northwest of Chattak, limestone has been found at depths ranging 
between 25 to 500 feet in a six mile belt along the border of Sylhet District. The 
southern extension of the limestone is yet to be determined though its underground 
continuity upto a distance of 800 feet has been confirmed by drilling. Drilling has 
so far proved 20 million tons of limestone in this area. Besides this about two 
million tons of limestone are exposed in small hills. The limestone is of high quality 
and can be used not only in making cement and lime and as aggregate in construc¬ 
tion of buildings, but also in soda ash industry, in sugar and paper mills and in the 
proposed steel plant at Chittagong. It has been established by geological and 
resistivity surveys and by drilling that the limestone continues beneath the alluvium 
between the hillocks. Steps will be taken during ihe Plan to exploit these reserves 
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4f , Some of ^TwUte Wh c!tcla £T<l2w- 

"7—^ other radio active minerals. baryte. sal. and brtae. 

These are briefly referred to below. 

White Clay 

47. White day deposits are exposed in the Bijaipur area between Bhedicma 

and Gopalpur 8 l ° 14 

west of Bhedicura. The total thicKness 200,000 tons, 

feet, the average being 10 feet. Estimated reserves ,n the 

China Clay (Kaolin) 

48. Deposits of white china clay have been found in Nagar Parkarj»«' 
Didwa, Prodhora and Dhed Vero villages at depths ranging e weC 0 f(jct jn 
These deposits are lens shaped an 3^:™ ;td w W ‘e odour and did 

1 K0 probable reserve of China Cay in 

Nagar Parkar area is about 300,000 tons. 

"TLnticniar deposits of g,ass sand ^- 

of significant dimensions and can be 

worked economically. • 

' 50 . A deposit of silica -d has been lo^ a, Mj£-£ 

^arkorhat P.E.R., Chittagong District. The r r to T 6\ The 

o^urs as isolated pockets in the foot hill be of good quality, 

deposits cover an area of about 4 sq. mues. 

Analytical results are awaited. 

“■"L^coneentrations — SSM 

the ocean beach at Cox s Bazar, as amounts of monazite. Twelve 

include substantial am0UlltS ° ^ case and it is reasonable to expect that similar 
^ — ”^Sthe entire length of similar beach from 

Cox’s Bazar to 53 miles towards the Burma Border. 

,. avv minerals in the placers examined are estimated to 
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30 per cent heavy minerals. The average proportion of magnetite in the sand is 
only eight per cent of the heavy minerals but magnetite is locally abundant in 
'certain small lenses. 

Radio-active minerals 

53. The discovery of uranium mineralization of sand stone of the “Siwalik 
group” has been made near Rakhimunh, 32 miles west of Dera Ghazi Khan. No 
radio-active mineral could be identified, but at one place a yellowish-green material 
has been found. Prospecting has been carried out north of Rakhimunh. This 
stratigraphic horizon, will have to be traced north and south for a considerable 
distance, because of the widespread distribution of “Siwalik” sandstone in West 
Pakistan. 


Baryte 


54. A large deposit of baryte has been found at Gungao near Khuzdar. 
Reserves of the exposed mineral are estimated to be about 1.4 million tons. It is 
likely that a greater quantity of the mineral is present at a greater depth. Another 
deposit of baryte has been found near Kohala in Hazara District. The reserves here 
are estimated to be about 150,000 tons. Baryte is at present being imported mainly 
for use in oil well drilling. As the newly discovered deposits of baryte are developed, 
the import of this mineral will be reduced or stopped. 


Salt 


55. Geological studies of the Khewra Salt Mines area were carried out on 
a scale of 1: 250 feet in an area of 12-15 square miles and the reserve of salt have 
been estimated at 83,000,000 tons. More than 4,512 feet of salt was proved by 
drilling in the salt bed near Bahadur Kliel in Kohat District. 


Brines 


56. A huge reserve of about 25 million barrels was discovered at Dhariala 
(District Jhelum) by Messrs. Attock Oil Company, which contains valuable salts 
14 of potassium, sodium, magnesium and calcium, but has remained unexploited, 
f Based on a flow of 300 barrels a day a single well will last for over 20 years. On 
analysis the brine is found to contain the following: 


Potassium chloride 
Magnesium chloride 
Sodium chloride 
Calcium chloride 



57- Further investigations are being made to ascertain the extent of reserves 
and the flow of brine. Salts extracted from the brine can be a good source of 
foreign exchange earnings and savings. The potassium salt can be used as a fertilizer. 
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Training and Research 
58 ' 

proceed. The Second Plan recogn, d the ®"*‘ Tl ° % f Mineral Technology 
mining engineers, and chemists for tins A«*■■ *M ^ wffl 

provided in the Second Plan is now m the process of being up 
he in full operation during the Third Plan. ^ ^ rf ^ Rs 20 

59. The Third ^“"paWstan 1 * * * V and° Rs. 42 million in West Pakistan, for 
' provhTing'trainin^fecilities for mining engineers, geoiogists and supervisors. 

^60. The proposed minerals and flick devdoPGov^nmlTt 
million during the Third Plan will include about Rs^ ^private'sector. Of this about 
financed sector and about Rs. completion of the activities and projects 

int:Li= u r zr^zt i—. - «• 

meat is summarized in the following table: 

TABLE 6 (Million rupee*) 


East Pakistan 


West Pakistan 


Total 


Centre Provl. Private Centre Provl. Private 


1. Geological Survey 

2. Oil and Gas Development 

Corpn. 

3. Private Cos. Oil and Gas 

Prospecting 

4. Gas Transmission and Dis¬ 

tribution 

5. Coal and Peat 

6. Selected Minerals 

7. Training and Research 


Total: 


60.0 

24.0 

— 

— 

36.0 

276.0 

141.0 

— 

— 

135.0 

300.0 

40.0 

— 

120.0 

35.0 

294.0 

40.0 

— 

75.0 

19.0 

304.0 

— 

80.0 

80.0 

— 

144.0 

10.0 

10.0 

20.0 

10.0 

62.0 

5.0 

10.0 

5.0 

5.0 

1,440 

260.0 

100.0 

300.0 

240.0 


_ 105.0 

160.0 
59.0 85.0 

14.0 80.0 

17.0 20.0 

90.0 450.0 
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Physical Targets 

61. As a result of the proposed development programme both in the public 
and private sectors during the Third Plan period, the following increases in produc¬ 
tion of selected minerals and fuels are expected: 

TABLE 7 


Minerals/Fuels 

Unit 

Production 

estimates 

1964-65 

1969-70 

Projections 

Percentage 

increase 

Natural Gas 

Thousand 

Million 

Cu. ft. 

80 

200 

150 

Coal 

Thousand tons 

1,500 

3,000 

100 

Sea Salt 

-do- 

290 

450 

55 

Rock Salt 

-do- 

215 

400 

86 

Chromite 

-do- 

20 

50 

150 

Silica Sand 

-do- 

25 

50 

100 

Limestone 

-do- 

2,800 

7,000 

150 

Gypsum 

-do- 

240 

660 

165 

Petroleum 
(Crude Oil) 

Million 

Imp. Gal. 

140 

200 

43 


































CHAPTER XXIII 

WORKS PROGRAMME 


The Works Programme is a unique experiment in grass-root planning and the 
mobilization of energies of the people for projects of local importance in a 
democratic set up. The public expenditure, though relatively small, acts as a catalyst 
for bringing forth public enthusiasm on co-operative self-help basis and has a 
much larger impact on the rural economy than is indicated by its size. The Pro¬ 
gramme initiated in the Second Plan period on an experimental basis outside the 
Plan framework has already achieved a dramatic success and holds rich promi 
for the future. The Third Plan includes a financially larger and functionally broadci 
Works Programme within its framework. 

Philosophy and rationale of the Works Programme 

2. Over-population with its attendant pressure on land is a liability in under¬ 
developed countries which can be converted into an asset if the surplus manpower 
can be put to productive use. While centrally planned economies have in some 
cases successfully mobilized this potential resource for development, it has been 
difficult to move effectively in this area in a democratic country because of the 
regimentation involved. The traditional pattern of economic development does not 
necessarily provide an answer to the problem of employment in an over-populated 
country. Generally there is limited scope for employment of labour on big projects 
even if some adjustments are possible in the technology imported from Western 
countries. Also, since surplus labour is generally reflected in underemployment and 
seasonal unemployment in the rural economy it is necessary to provide additional 
and seasonal work for them near the place of their residence. The Works Pro¬ 
gramme attempts to do this by creating work opportunities in the rural areas on 
projects of local significance requiring a small dose of capital as a comple¬ 
ment to local labour and the benefits of which can be easily identified by the 
4 workers themselves. This for the first time brings the village, which remains the 
basic unit of social and economic organisation for the bulk of the population, 
directly into the orbit of development activity. The project formulation and execu¬ 
tion in the Works Programme being through the agency of basic democracies, 
there is an integral relationship between the political and economic development 
of the village community. 

Earlier efforts for rural development 

3. In Pakistan, while policies of rural uplift received considerable attention from 
the beginning, the main problem was to have an institutional link with the numer¬ 
ous and scattered villages and the atomistic units of cultivation. The first attempt 
to carry out a comprehensive programme of village development was initiated in. 
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known as the Village AID, at ' ? | h , f spec ially trained village 

the efforts of the v^gers the^andwith ^ ^ Fiv , 

^"Svihce, for training of Vtllage 

AID Officers '^^^^^l^^^^j'^geliiiical^rscnm^and^lTiA of propw'cV 
' Son amongst the various Government 
over, the programme expected too than evolved from 

work, while the .eadership^ £ ^tn discontinued but the 

training and research in the 

field of rural development. 

Tnctihitinn of Basic Democracies 

r t- • tiic. village AID programme was the absence of loca 

,cade^shi?rn:rd 8 cv'i;Lnt and growth 

which would for the communication 

ment population regarding patterns ,of deve- 

supported S££U— not he 

Basic Democracies in 1959. 1 f - ^optical and administrative 

Basic Democracies namely: 

(/) Union Council, 

(if) Thanh/Tehsil Council, 

(i/i) District Council, 

(jv) Divisional Council. 

•i • i.u hnem unit- nf the svstem and is closest to the village 

, 1 -c nf aflult franchise and one-third consists of nominated non-official 

members "appointed by the Government. The membership vanes from Union to 
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Union depending on the population of the Union concerned. One elected repre¬ 
sentative in a Union Council represents roughly twelve hundred people, spread 
over a number of villages. The Union Council has the power to impose local taxes 
to finance its various activities. The main functions of the Union Council are to 
provide for rural poh'ce, to undertake small development works and to co-operate 
with various Government Departments as and when called for. The Union Councils 
have also been given some judicial powers to try minor civil and criminal cases and 
the Chairman of the Union Council is also the Chairman of the Conciliation Courts. 

6 . For urban areas there are two types of institutions corresponding to Union 
Councils. In a small urban area there is a Town Committee which consists of elected 
representatives and has a Chairman elected by itsMembers. In bigger towns havinga 
population of 15,000 or more, there are a number of Union Committees consisting 
of elected representatives. All the Chairmen of the Union Committees of a town 
are members of a Municipal Committee, which looks after various aspects of the 
town life and also undertakes development projects, out of its own income raised 
by taxes and fees and also from Government grants. 

7. The next higher tier in the Basic Democracies is the Thana Council in East 
Pakistan and the Tehsil Council in West Pakistan. The Thana/Tehsil Councils 
consist of all the Chairmen of the constituent Union Councils and Town Com¬ 
mittees and Thana/Tehsil level officers of various Government Departments. The 
number of official members in the Thana Council does not exceed the number of 
representative members. The Sub-divisional Officer in East Pakistan and the 
Tehsildar in West Pakistan is the Chairman of these Councils. The Thana/Tehsil 
Council is entrusted with the task of supervising and co-ordinating the work of the 
various Union Councils and does not have authority to impose taxes. 

8 . The District Council consists of official members selected from the District 
level officers of the Development Departments and non-official members including 
Chairmen of Union Councils, Town Committees and Municipalities. The actual 
number is fixed by the Government in such a way that the number of representative 
members is not less than the number of official members. The Deputy Commissioner 
of the District is the Chairman of the District Council. The District Council has 
the power to impose taxes to raise funds for its development programme which 
consists of building roads, schools, dispensaries etc. 

9. The highest tier is the Divisional Council at the Divisional level. It consists 
of official and non-official members and the number is fixed by the Government. 
The Divisional Commissioner is the Chairman of the Divisional Council. This 
Council is only a supervisory body and supervises and co-ordinates the activities 
of District Councils. It has no power to levy taxes or to incur development expendi¬ 
ture on its own. 
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Background of the. Works Programme 

p • f flip World Five-Year Plan in 1961, it was felt that 
! 1. At the time of review of the.Secon ^ ^ manpower | arg ely reflected 

the Plan did not go far m utilizing p J^tor At ,| le same time, it was 

in concealed “““^"^VVuits of development to percolate to the village 

felt that instead o S efTort should be made to improve conditions 

,evcl in due course,a mo«> Democracies appeared a logical choice 

at the village level. 1te ks p me was designed to supp emeu 

Z = ft -nd 

backcd^by 1 supplies of foodstuff under the PL-480 programme. 
l^heDircctoroft^ca^^-— 

project undertaken in 1961 ^"“““rB^rkmocrats were capable of 

f", 7i“n“ of r'C million in 1962-63. In Wes, 

PakistantW programme became operative with effect from the neat year. 

Works Programme conlemplat ed an outlay of Rs. 1,600 

13. The scheme for_thiWo , he programme was actually put into 

end ^f 1 the°Secmid^htn period, the programme had reached the level indicated 
by the annual allocations shown below:— (r s . Million) 


Allocation 

East Pakistan 

West Pakistan 

Total 

100 

1962-63 

100 

. Nil 

300 

1963-64 

200 

100 

400 

1964-65 

250 

150 
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Works Programme in East Pakistan 

14. During 1962-63, half of the amount under Works Programme in East Pakistan 
was allocated to the District Councils with major emphasis on.District roads 
particularly in the rural areas. A little less than one-fifth was provided for Muni¬ 
cipal/Town Committees in urban areas. Another 5 per cent was for Training and 
Development Centres. Thus the allocation for Union Councils and Thana Councils 
was only a little more than a quarter of the total. Encouraged by the performance 
of these grass-root organizations, their share was raised to 43.5 per cent in 
1963-64, in a programme which was double the size of the previous year’s pro¬ 
gramme. The following table indicates the division of the Works Programme 
allocation under various heads during 1962-63 and 1963-64:— 

(R.s. Million) 



1962-63 

1963-64 

1 . District Councils 

50.00 

60.00 

2. Thana Councils 

6.21 

57.00 

3. Union Councils 

20.00 

30.00 

4. Thana Training and Development Centres 

4.59 

18.50 

5. Municipal/Town Committees 

19.20 

20.28 

6 . Development Authorities (slum clearance 
and rehabilitation, etc.) 

— 

10.00 

7. Comilla Kotwali Project 

— 

2.00 

8 . Training and evaluation 

— 

2.00 

Total: 

100.00 

200.00 


15. It may be pointed out that under the Basic Democracies system the Thana 
Council is merely a supervisory body over the Union Councils having no function 
of raising taxes or incurring any development expenditure. But the Pilot Project 
in Comilla, besides other things, also proved that Thana Councils were in some 
cases, in a better position to run development projects. In 1962-63, Headquarter 
Thanas of 54 Sub-divisions were given separate allocations. This experiment proved 
that Thana Councils could be used as effective organisations for planning and 
implementing development works in East Pakistan. Accordingly in 1963-64, all the 
thanas in East Pakistan were given separate allocations for undertaking develop¬ 
ment works in the rural areas. 
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16. During ,962 f^ coundlwas left to a Com- 

Council to approve the schem h s of the Union Councils. The 

pointed in the to bc approved b, . 

^ t and lire Uc.1 Government Department of 

thf* Provincial Government . 

1 orihe schemes actual implementation of the projects was 
17. After the approval of the schei , f the purpose. A Project 

left to the Project Committees vv ect> but jn some cases, one Project 
Committee was normally forme o ‘ more t han one scheme. Usually 

Committee was given the task o imp c jl/Committee became the Chairman 

a Member or the Chairman o t tc men ^ ^ ^ Committee were drawn 

of the Project Committee> andUhe c ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Basic Dem0 . 

from local leaders or workers o actively assoc iated with the implementa- 

crats but also the leading vi c g . f the Project Committee was to 

tiem of the Works works done, pay wages and subnnt 

engage laboureis, take me . The secretaries of the Pioject 

: it - 

— b ii ■-^ 

given advances out of those or before giving a fresh advance to the 

z :—s 

—- - * 

cash once or twice a week. Circle omcer 

19. The work of the Project Committees (he Assista , lt Director of 

and his Staff and also by the Su ^ of the Deputy Commissioner who 

Basic Democracies under the ge g tj n of the Works Programme 

was made responsible for .he »» •>» Sub-divisional 

within his jurisdiction. Trammg A^demy for Rurai Development 

Officers and the Circle °® k *” m , t m gave necessary training to the 

in regard t0 ,rap,e - 

^^^Some d^ffioulde^were experienced ^^^^g^p^Q^inaterial^Howeven 

r ^^ 
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miles of pucca roads, 392 bridges and culverts, and 153 drainage canals were 
constructed and repaired in the urban areas while 463 miles of pucca roads, 
24,139 miles of kutcha roads, 785 miles of embankments, 5,058 bridges and 
culverts, 5,940 drainage canals were constructed and repaired in the rural areas. 
Besides, 245 Thana Training and Development Centres, 2,066 Union Community 
Centres, and 88 Coastal Community Centres were also constructed during the 
same period. 

Works Programme in West Pakistan 

21 . In West Pakistan, the Works Programme was taken in hand during 1963-64 
with an allocation of Rs. 100 million. Half of the total allocation was distributed 
among the Districts of the Province equally and half released on the basis of 
population in each District. This was done with a view to giving greater weightage 
to less developed and under-populated areas of West Pakistan. There is wide 
disparity in population density and state of development in various Districts in 
West Pakistan. The Works Programme was thus used as an instrument for reducing 
the economic disparities that existed in different parts of the Province. For distribu¬ 
tion of district allocations among the various tiers of Basic Democracies, it was 
decided that 75 per cent of the entire allocation was to be spent by the Union 
Councils on schemes suggested and planned by them while 25 per cent of the 
allocation was to be placed at the disposal of District Councils for executing bigger 
projects under their supervision. No separate allocations were made for the Tehsil 
Councils. 

22. As in East Pakistan, funds were released in instalments and (he task of 
implementation was given to Project Committees. In some Districts of West 
Pakistan, one Project Committee per Union Council was formed and was presided 
over by the Union Council Chairman. In some other Districts, a Project Committee 
was formed for every project. Some Districts, however, operated both the systems 
at the same time. 

23. The responsibility for the administration of the programme in the District 
was given to the Deputy Commissioners/Political Agents. The Provincial Govern¬ 
ment delegated all the powers to the administrative heads of the District/Agencies 
subject to the conditions laid down in the works nuuuial and related policy cir¬ 
culars. However, some financial limit was imposed on the sanctioning power of 
the District Council and Divisional Council. Provisions were made to enable the 
District Council to sanction schemes upto Rs. 50,000 and the Divisional Council 
upto Rs. 1 lakh which was later raised to Rs. 5 lakhs. The Provincial Government 
reserved the power of sanctioning schemes costing more than Rs. 5 lakhs. 

24. In West Pakistan, the District became the basic unit of administration in 
rural Works Programme. Substantial powers were transferred to the Tehsil 
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Commissioners. 

-ira 

tz 

“ r^. * ^— 

programmes. • u n * 

lation of the programme. 

27. In West Pakistan, the Rani Wo*. “TKare-(nnde ' 

variety of works ramgmg from meta e ro. „ and rivcr ga ,e spurs for re- 

ES.?S “.-• the stony ntottntainons Khurrutn Agency 

28. Out of an allocation of Ps. '^^^^Jj^'pl^ctorate^of ^Rura'l 

Rs . 0.4 million were ^/"lwemdebuted among the Districts ou, 

Works Programme, and Rs. 99. analysis of the reasons for this 

of which Rs. 81.7 million were actually utilised. An analysis 

ctinrt-fall highlighted the following facts:— 

(*) There is no in instalments, 

"r "“iced at a time when labour could no, he 

snared for construction work. 

0) In certain areas no, only engineers and 

neuters and other skilled labour were also hard to find. In 
lire work sullered for want of even u„-skillcd labourers. 

n „ t n, id 2 million were collected by the Union 

29. It is estimated, however,thf • • . more than made up for the 

Councils as contribution made by tie peop ew diture has, therefore, 

short-fall in the utilization of public *^**^\^ of metalled roads, 
slightly exceeded the allocarion. n^piys.ca ^ mileS of village 

410 miles of treated roads, , . of)0 h ools were constructed and 

"S: Health. Social Welfare and Housing 

were also executed. 
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Allocations for the Third Plan 

30. Because of the encouraging achievement during the Second Plan period, the 
Works Programme has been included as an integral part of the Third Five-Year 
Plan. It has been decided that the Works Programme will form a separate sector 
in the Plan mainly concerned with the growth and development of the rural eco¬ 
nomy. An allocation of Rs. 2,500 million has been provided in the Third Five-Year 
Plan for the Works Programme—Rs. 1,500 million for East Pakistan and Rs. 1,000 
million for West Pakistan. The allocation for West Pakistan includes a sum of 
Rs. 50 million for the Special and Northern Areas. 

31. P.L.-480 counterpart funds will continue to finance the programme but it 
is estimated that only Rs. 1,000 million may be available out of these funds during 
the Third Plan. The balance of the financial requirement of Rs. 1,500 million will 
be financed out of Government’s own resources. 

32. With the increase in the allocation for Works Programme, there will 
be considerable expansion not only in the size but also in the scope of the Pro¬ 
gramme. During the Second Plan period most of the expenditure under the Works 
Programme went to the rural areas and only a small proportion was spent through 
Municipal and Town Committees in East Pakistan. During the Third Plan, it is 
proposed to initiate an Urban Works Programme so as to offer employment 
opportunities to people living in the urban areas and to provide low cost housing, 
community centres, recreational facilities and social welfare services. Works Pro¬ 
gramme is intended to supplement the national plan in different sectors, and as 
such, will reflect the broad principles and priorities of the Third Five-Year Plan 
for the sake of balanced development. It is thought desirable that the Works 
Programme allocation should have a broad sectoral breakdown and the Basic 
Democracies should be free to draw up schemes within the sectoral ceilings. The 
break-up for sector-wise allocation under the Works Programme should be drawn 
up by the Provincial Governments keeping in view the peculiar needs of the two 
Provinces. The West Pakistan Government has laid down broad sectoral priorities 
with emphasis on link roads (50 per cent of the total allocation) and rural water 
supply schemes (25 per cent) leaving 25 per cent for other schemes. These priorities 
are subject to adjustment in the light of local needs and capacity. In East Pakistan 
an integrated rural development programme will be developed with emphasis on 
training centres, village co-operatives and improvement of communication and 
irrigation facilities. 

Assessment of the Programme and Measures to improve its working 

33. The primary objective of the works programme is, as explained earlier, to 
mobilize the surplus labour force in the rural areas for constructive work at low 
capital cost. It is estimated that at the beginning of the Second Five-Year Plan 
work opportunities were needed for 22 per cent of the labour force counting both 
unemployed and idle man-years of partially and seasonally unemployed. In East 
Pakistan during the dry months of winter at least three-fourths of the farmers are 
unemployed or under-employed. This lack of work opportunity in rural areas is 
an equally important factor with the pull of the cities in the rapid rate of urbanisa¬ 
tion. The Works Programme provides jobs right where the people live. It is 
estimated that average capital cost for providing employment is Rs. 600 per head 
in the Works Programme against Rs. 5,250 per head average for the Second Plan. 
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I. was largely with the y PO®2X“C->) -«•». S -» d 

c r ™ w - ■» i ° 2<u per cent ,n 

, 9 T'sccon dfc.he Programme 

in the country by bringing the V ' Ua ® e th ^ ai ^ ream G f development activity. The 
tion lies in linking the vi age wi ^ tQ measure in terms of the financial 

impact of this supplemental role of the allocation in both 

allocation and expenditure, ^ ‘^ ' j ’^nstruction of rural roads, bridges and 
East and West Pakistan has gone lor Union Council has linked 

culverts. Where a few miles of roads conrtn^ * ^ ^ vjUage economy, 

the village to a main artery ° altitudes all d in the ultimate analysis on 

patterns of production mcen ive < ‘ d hy the increase in investment, 

national income is much more ^^uZon programme. The same 
I, adds to the value o f mvestmen ' channels and embankments 

applies to the construction ° rd “'f *' “^ cco „ omy . without a system of planning 
which are of basic impo, 7 "“" snctcompLenmry projects would be too 

It that Li use of national development protects may 

success 111 inducing a syslemo ^ ^ admi „ istrators from outside the main 

an exercise earned on y programme has involved a multitu e 

stream of local economic life. * in the task of translating their 

people spread over remote are- deve , 0 pme„t in concrete projects. Tins 

own desires and ambitions for ■» o the people whose ways 

"iSr=C=:v:,opmen. is the greatest gain of ,,s 

programme. Programme in achieving 

36 While there is no ^ t “ n haV e been experienced which need to 

^r^thers re,ate to the organisation 

and implementation of the Programme itself. 

37. The first problem relates to 

Sion. While the Basic Democrats have • he , p fron , offlcia i engineers 

and implementing development projc technical supervision 
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fields. It is probably true even now that standards of projects completed under the 
Works Programme are not in all cases upto the general standard. There is thus 
need for improving and enlarging the technical advice at the disposal of Basic 
Democracies. An effective system should be evolved for ensuring adequate techni¬ 
cal help to the local Councils. The technical departments like WAPDA and Public 
Works Departments should be associated very closely in planning and implementa¬ 
tion of the schemes falling under these sectors. 

38. Arrangement should be made for effective supervision of the schemes dur¬ 
ing implementation and all necessary facilities should be given to the supervisory offi¬ 
cers in this regard. Wide publicity should be given to the projects to arouse public 
interest and ensure supervision by the people concerned in addition to (he supervi¬ 
sion by Government officials. Publicity regarding allocation of funds for each pro¬ 
ject and the standard rates of payment is also necessary to ensure that people 
remain informed about the availability of resources and the quantum of work to 
be accomplished. 

39. There should be a comprehensive training programme to impart necessary 
skills to the people of rural areas to ensure efficient implementation of the Pro¬ 
gramme. Necessary steps should be taken for training ordinary labourer in various 
skills and also for greater out-turn of technical people like overseers and surveyors. 
Thana Training and Development Centres are being established in East Pak¬ 
istan. Such training centres should be established all over the country for organizing 
comprehensive training courses and also for co-ordinating the activities of the 
village co-operatives. The training programme at the Academy for Rural Develop¬ 
ment and the Basic Democracies Institutes should be co-ordinated with the training 
programme of the Thana/Tehsil Training and Development Centres. 

40. The non-availability of various materials required as essential inputs may 
also act as a limiting factor on the progress of the Works Programme. Financial 
allocation is not, in all cases, matched by the availability of materials. Since the 
market system is not developed in rural areas, it is necessary to make regular and 

i adequate arrangements for the supply of materials which are essential for the im¬ 
plementation of the schemes. Technical advice may also include substitution of 
material brought from outside by materials locally available wherever possible. 

41. Another important problem arises from the fact that adequate arrange¬ 
ments have not so far been made for proper maintenance of the projects completed 
under the Works Programme. The roads and schools completed under this pro¬ 
gramme are not the responsibility of provincial P.W.D. or Education Department, 
as it is outside their programmes. Partly the problem can be solved if the 
Works Programme is co-ordinated with the dcvviupmciu programme of various 
provincial departments. However, it would still be necessary to institute a 
provision for maintenance within the Works Programme. 
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REVISED PHASING, SECTORAL PRIORITIES AND ALLOCATIONS 
OF TIIE THIRD FIVE YETR PLAN (1965-70) 

Pakistan’s Third Five Year Plan involving a total expenditure of 
Rs. 52,000 million—Rs. 30,000 million in the public sector and Rs. 22,000 
million in the private sector—was approved by the National Economic 
Council in May 1965. The Plan aimed at increasing the G.N.P. ~by 37 per 
cent, creating 5.5 million additional job opportunities reducing inter¬ 
regional disparities by 20 percent and leading the economy in the direction 
of self-sustaining growth by a faster increase in exports and domestic 
savings. 

2. The Plan visualized that, of the public sector programme of 
Rs. 30,000 million, Rs. 16,000 million will be spent in East Pakistan and 
Rs. 14,000 million in West Pakistan and that the expected private 
investment of Rs. 22,000 million will be shared equallv between the two 
Provinces. Assuming a shortfall of about 13 percent dr Rs. 4,500 million 
in the public sector the Plan indicated gross allocations totalling Rs. 
34,500 million to various sectors and agencies against the expected net 
expenditure of Rs. 30,000 million during the Plan period. The annual 
size of the public sector development programme was expected to increase 
from Rs. 4,700 million in 1965-66 to Rs. 7,300 million in 1969-70. 

Need for a Fresh Look 

3. The postponement of the Consortium meeting announced in July 
1965 and the outbreak of hostilities with India in September 1965, 
necessitated a reduction in the Annual Development Programme for 
1965-66 and the re-phasing of development expenditure envisaged in the 
Plan. These events also indicated the need for a fresh look .at the resources 
picture and for a review of inter-sectoral priorities. A number of detailed 
studies, undertaken in consultation with the Provincial Governments and 
Central Ministries led to the following main conclusions :— 

(a) In view of the effort already made to mobilize additional 
resources, it would be possible to maintain the size, basic 
objectives and main targets of the Plan, but it would be neces¬ 
sary to revise the annual phasing of the Plan outlay, as a 
result of the shortfall experienced in the first year. 

(b) It would be desirable to reduce the gap between the gross 
allocations of Rs. 34,500 million and net allocations of 
Rs. 30,000 million to sharpen the focus on priorities and safe¬ 
guard against any further unexpected shortfall in resources. 

(c) In revising Plan allocations to various sectors and in firming 
up projects and programmes to be implemented during the 
Plan period, the sectoral priorities should be carefully reviewed 
in the light of changed circumstances. 

4. In May 1966, the National Economic Council decided after a 
careful review of these conclusions that the size, objectives and main 
targets of the Plan remained unaltered but directed that revised sectoral 
allocations and priorities should be reconsidered in consultation with the 
Central Ministries and the two Provincial Governments. In December 1966. 
the Council finally approved the revised phasing, sectoral priorities and 
allocations of the Plan. These revisions are explained in the following 
paragraphs. 
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l ^' 5 . The actual expenditure ^^^an^oriSSuy con^empTated^in 
(1965-GG) was about 2 1 per “nt 1r c sector where resources 

the Plan. The shortWl account "of reduced flow of fo.e.gn 

Sta«^ a » f ence expenditure. ^ 

With the help of a< ? t!l itS- nf i96G^67! 0l it was° possible to practically 
n.nd again in the budget pxuenditure contemplated by the Plan 

regain the level of development expenditure ^ h £ wever , necessary 

for the second year of t j n or( j e r to attain the plan 

to recast the annual phasing .. pu blic sector outlays at a last 21 
targets of investment by ““f^Jand the revised phasing of the 
KdPtotoP^Std private sectors is given in the following ta 
Revised Phasing of the Third Plan 

(Million Rupees) 


Government 

Financed Sector 


Private Sector 


Total 


Year 


Original 

Phasing 


Revised 

Phasing 


Origial 

Phasing 


Revised 

Phasing 


Original 

Phasing 


Revised 

Phasing 


1964- 65 

1965- 66 

1966- 67 

1967- 68 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 

" 1965-70 •• 

Annual Com¬ 
pound Growth 
rate (1964-65 
to 1969-70) 


4,250 



3,970 

3,180 

3,390 

7,430 

3,420 

5,000 

6,000 

7,100 

8,480 

3.700 
4,050 
4,350 

4.700 
5,200 

3,700 

4,000 

4,300 

4,800 

5,200 

8.400 
9,350 

10,350 

11.400 
12,500 


7,360 


"30,000 


30,000 22,000 


10.4 


22,000 52,000 


11.6 


11.0 


7,120 

9,000 

10,300 

11.9C0 

13,680 

"52,CC0 
14.2 


• g Th e proposed annual origta'afE* (14.2 C percent 

Wili be much^higher than of a^leraUon appears fusible in 

=&£.'”- 3 ?« “• “•? 

rr^8®» s ■* 01 

BevrsMl ^ ig66 vat’^ypy^viewe^toPevolve^new^str^egy of 
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these revisions in the Plan priorities is to secure the desired acceleration 
in the growth of the economy with lower level of total investment. This 
is sought to be achieved by concentrating on agriculture, by a fuller 
utilization of installed capacity and by postponing or .reducing import 
intensive or capital intensive investment. 

8. Agricultural development does not require very heavy capital 
investment by the Government. The basic element in the agricultural 
development programme is the adaption of improved technology based 
upon the use of better seeds, application of fertilizer and the availability 
of water. Unlike industry, the adoption of improved technology in 
agriculture does not require heavy capital investment. The immediate 
task in agriculture is to motivate the farmer to use better seed and 
fertilizer and to ensure that these inputs are available at right place 
and the right time. He has also to be assured a fair return for his pro¬ 
duce. Keeping these factors in view, significant changes in the organiza¬ 
tional, institutional and policy framework for agriculture have already 
been initiated. 

9. The industrial strategy of the Plan is also being reoriented to 
concentrate on a policy of consolidation based on a fuller utilization of 
installed capacity coupled with a selefctive expansion of industries geared 
to the export market and the agriculture sector. This policy will imply 
a more cautious approach where commitment of sizable resources is 
involved in new fields or where further expansion of capacity is likely 
to increase dependence on imported raw materials. It will, however, be 
accompanied by an ambitious programme to develop skills in sophisticated 
industries visualized in the Plan. 

10. Simultaneously an effort has been made to attain a high growth 
rate in exports. In part this flows from a greater emphasis on agriculture 
where the rate of growth visualized is large enough to allow a substantial 
expansion of exports, despite primary emphasis on food self-sufliciency, 
However, a large increase in exports must, come from the manufacturing 
sector. In the first two years of the Third Plan manufactured exports have 
increased by 34% per annum and as a result, total exports have risen at a 
rate of 12.5 percent per annum compared to the Plan target of 9.5 percent. 
The revised Plan priorities attempt to consolidate and expand these gains. 

11. Both in agriculture and industry the programmes have thus been 
A readjusted to protect the growth rate despite some reductions in financial 

outlays. This improvement in capitaj-fmtput ratio to be achieved by post¬ 
poning long-gestation projects, greater use of improved technology 
for the' development of agriculture and a fuller utilization of installed 
industrial capacity will be the corner-stone of Pakistan’s new develop¬ 
ment strategy. 

Revised Estimate of Resources 

12. The Third Five Year Plan had estimated that the total Plan outlay 
of Rs. 52,000 million will be financed to the extent of Rs. 10,000 million 
or 32 per cent by foreign assistance and 68 per cent by domestic resources. 
The estimate of domestic resources for the public sector programme of 
Rs. 30,000 million was Rs. 16,500 million or 55 per cent. 

13. The Plan period began with some uncertainty regarding the level 
and timing of foreign assistance. The availability of fresh pledges in 
the first two years of the Plan from Consortium sources was about 40 per 
cent less than expected in the Plan but a part, of the shortfall was made 
up by larger assistance from non-Consortium sources. If the level of 
assistance in the next three years is restored to that originally anticipated, 
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total pledges during U ^\ a ^ 

ss jc S s erStSsa d "|a. a* ^ t e u “xpoS 

commitments in the J? favourable than originally expected. Larger 

prospects, are, howevei, 1 i . ^ shortfalls in the availability 

exports will provide some cushiOT ag^ ge J nd p|an period the une xpectcd 

™? mode up by larger export earnings. 

14 The domestic resource po^tion was adversely affected to^ec uc^ 

“&S £& i= 

also an unavoidable inciease in ious f isca l measures were intro- 

of the Third Plan. At the same li ^.“ou^lisca ^ ^ thr0U gh 

duced to mobilize largei domes! non .(j e velopment expenditure and 

additional taxation, economies m non devemp to ra i*3 about 

various other saving schemes These measui^ ^ above ^ plall pro- 
Rs 4,000 million of additional re. uce^ additional taxation imposed m 
lections. The expected realizations om s million compared to 

the first two Rs. 1,000 million are ex- 

^te P d“om r die^onds defence fund and economies m non-develop- 

’ment expenditure , resom , cf compared to the original 

15. A revised estnnai ^ ^ following table 
Pian project,® » P o, menal Resources 

Planning Commas ^ ^ OTlW pUm Rupeos) 



Surplus on Revenue Account: 
Centre 
East Pakistan 
West Pakistan 
Additional Taxation • 

Possible additional Taxation 

Net Capital Receipts : 

Centre 

East Pakistan 
West Pakistan 


7,930 

380 

290 

3,000 


the remaining 3 years of the Plan. 

Total 


5,830 

1,215 

1,370 

* 

900 


Totul 


Doficit Financing 

Possible Additional Resources 

Total Domestic Resources 


11,600 

9,315 

550. 

1,265 

580 

680 

1,270 

1,240 

2,400 

3,185 

1,500 

7,0001 

1,000 

.1,000 

16,500 

16,500 


-**•**•«*■* 


~ *fhe revised estimate of revenue 

«**• r* Mma m lbe 

of the Flan. 








































16. The revenue surplus of the Government was seriously affected 
by enhanced non-development outlay on defence and less than projected 
increase in revenue receipts on account of Qpwer availability of foreign 
assistance but the effect of these factors was almost offset by the 
sizable tax effort made during the first two years of the Plan and 
economies in non-development expenditure of the Government. As a 
result the revenue surplus of the Government would decline from 
Rs. 11,600 million originally projected' in the Plan to Rs. 9,315 million. 
This decline in revenue surplus will be made up by additional resources 
shown in the table above. 

17. The distribution of the revenue surplus between the Central and 
the Provincial Governments would, however, alter significantly. While 
the Central Government wpuld bear the entire burden of additional 
defence, expenditure, the provinces would in part benefit from the 
additional taxation imposed by the Centre. 

18. Additional taxation during the Third Plan was originally 
estimated at Rs. 3,000 million. A much larger tax effort has already 
been made and is responsible for offsetting the decline in the revenue 
surplus. It can be reasonably expected that the process pf normal 
adjustments and rationalization in taxation structure mainly in the field 

of tariffs reasons may yield about Rs. 900 million in the remaining three 
years. 


19. The net capital receipt are expected to show some improvement 
mainly on account of elimination pf subsidy on foodgrains. 

R, 2™^i| PIa ” °, ri S na l' y E ViSUaIized a gap in ^sources °f 

^ nulhon ° f wh ‘ ch Rs - 1.500 million was expected to be filled by 

thf h»S lan ?rS depend “ g upon ,he prevailing monetary situation. On 
the basis of the revised projections of resources presented above the 

rRs-fo^r re “ urces required for the public sector programme 

^estimated at Rs'Ttoo mill” the fl . ret tvvo ” tars deficit financing is 
estimated at Rs. 1,700 million. It is expected that Government naner 

e^teTof Rs “nlilton rc 9 U mT ntS ° f the banking system to 

"are 8 ' ™ 00 mT„ rema r n , e 

appears to be within the manageable rantre Thp m! * i ^ 10n W11C1 
be the growth rate in the XtT 

agricultural growth rates visualized in the food self-s^tency nre 

gramme are achieved, generation of domestic resources in fi„T wM 
the abpve estimates or even in exce^ n f u u in line 

However, the desire to fulfi" taveTtmfntla^S ^ “ 

SE£ “ ,e ParablMmt need for ~Price atabi.ityTihe 
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allocations are ^ ^ AUoca M,on S in the Public Sector 

(Millio n Rupees) 

-- Original Revised 

Plan allocation 

allocation December, 
May, 1965 1966 


Sector 


V ___—■———- - 

• • 

4,670 

4,115 

Agriculture 


8,400 

8,047 

Water and Power .. 


5,160 

4,105 

Industry, Fuels and Minerals 


6,460 

6,711 

Transport and Communications 


3,025 

2,477 

Physical Planning and Housing 


2,730 

2,374 

Education & 1 raining 


1,330 

1,175 

Health 


125 

90 

• • • * 

Social Welfare 


100 

86 

Manpower.. 

• . 

, . 

2,500 

1,820 

Works Programme 

Total 

# 9 

34,500 

"ihooo 


9 • 

4,500 

iTooo 

Expected shortfall •• " ^ (f)el) 

• • 

30,000 

30,000 


- These jnter-sector adjustments^are based on (he 
• ‘ •♦•af nnf i the rtew strategy putlmed aoo these 

USreonlisten^ cf sectoral programmes. 

93 The public sector expenditure in‘ th!T us^of agricul- 

fn West Pakistan and tranter greate^ ^ a substantl a saving in public 

sector allocatforfand permitted the formulation of a much aig 
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distribution programme in revised Third Plan at a lower cost. It 
has thus been possible to aim at higher physical targets in agriculture 
with reduced Government expenditure. 

24. The revised Plan allocation for agriculture has made full 
provision for all worthwhile schemes in this important sector. It also 
includes a blpck provision of Rs. 370 million for schemes which may 
subsequently be conceived and formulated for implementation during 
the Third Plan period. If this block provision proves inadequate, a 
decision has already been taken that executing agenciles may request 
an increase in allocation for agriculture through inter-sectoral adjust¬ 
ments. Thus the limitation of financial allocation would not be a con¬ 
straint for the development of agriculture during the Third Plan. 

25. 'Any Plan for increased production requires a carefully ad¬ 
justed balance between productive sectors and infra-structure. It is 
the orientation of the infra-structure programme which finally deter¬ 
mines the orientation of the Plan as a whple. In the revised Plan 
priorities while direct public sector allocation to agriculture has comb 
down, larger allocations have been made to the power and transport 
sectors. The allocation for the water sector has also been substantially 
maintained. The direct relationship between water programme and 
the development of agriculture is obvious. At the present stage of 
development, power programme has an equally crucial bearing on the 
operation of power pumps for irrigation. Improved transport facilities 
to supply the farmer with imported agricultural, inputs and for market¬ 
ing of his agricultural produce are equally necessary for the growth of 
the agriculture sector. In the revised industrial programme there is 
significant emphasis on industries geared to the requirements of the 
agriculture sector. The Plan as now revised fully reflects the Gov¬ 
ernment policy of accelerating agricultural production and attempts at 
attaining self-sufficiendy in food by the end of the Plan period. 

26. The operational size of the public sector programme has been 
reduced' fpom Rs. 34,500 million to Re. 31.000 million. The net size of 
the programme, however, remains Rs. 30,000 anillion. The Animal 
Development Programme would continue to be used as a flexible 
instrument for the implementation of the public sector programme, 
ine size of thie A.D.P. would be determined from year to year in the 
light of a detailed review of resources and the genera] economic situation. 

Revised Regional Allocations 

27. Am implortant objective of the Third Plan is to accelerate the 
tempo of development in East Pakistan, and to move further towards 
the objective of elimination of regional disparities in per capita 
incomes. Hie Plan suggested' that out of Rs. 30,000 million develop¬ 
ment outlay by the Government, Rs. 16,000 million should lie spent in 
East Pakistan, giving that Wing an edge of Rs. 2,000 million. This 
edge in favour of East Pakistan has been retained and slightly im¬ 
proved in devised allocations. In the revised /operational programme of 
Rs. 31,000 million, Rs. 16.600 million has been allocated' to East Pak¬ 
istan and Rs. 14,400 million to West Pakistan. East Pakistan’s share 
ife thus 53.5 per cent. 

28. The Government of East Pakistan would be directly responsible 
for carrying out a development programme of Rs. 14,390 million against 
Rs. 12,000 million of the Government of West Pakistani. The Central 
Government’s expenditure of Rs, 4,610 million would be almost equally 
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• oc pq 2 210 million in East Pakistan 

ing principles. . . c itj ze ns and 

f'i'i All activities whosfe benefits are ss J J province 

ffiSJSSS SSSttg r»aea on a 50 : 50 
^between the two proves. will 

«*• b A e\Ser e e X r" SfV inXe Province where that 
.project is physically loca^U NorUl em Areas 

(c) 

publicatipn. . - 



O 30 In the industries sector a nrnjbtf 
mentfiernawl lias %*»*■■Action in Public sector 

years of the Plan. » 

List of Projects and Programmes Third P i an 

-1 A list of projects and pi-ogrammes mcluded^in^^^^ is being 
•°i rtio revised allocations totalling 5 ’^ ria indicated by the 

published separately. Apart^^asbeen given to on -g°Jg schemes 
revised order of priorities, Pieterence iw schemes supported W strong 

followed by fully f actualT^ 

parntion of the Annual Development Programme. 
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SECTORAL NOTES 

32. Brief notes explaining salient changes in the allocations and 
priorities for different sectors are given in the following paragraph. 

Agriculture 

33. The original Plan provision of Rs. 4,670 million for the Agricul¬ 
ture sector has been reduced to Rs. 4,115 million. This is accounted for 
by a reduction in the subsidies on fertilizer, on plant protection and on 
mechanisation. There is thus no reduction in the size of these program¬ 
mes but a part of the financial burden has been shifted to the private 
sector. Various low-priority schemes, not affecting production targets 
in the short-run, have been eliminated, mainly in forestry, fisheries and 
animal husbandry sub-sectors. Some projects have been transferred to 
the private sector e.g. Milk Schemes. 

34. Despite these reductions in the size of the gross Plan allocations, 
the physical targets of crop production have been protected; in fact 
fertilizer targets and the targets for food grain production have been 
increased. There will be greater emphasis on immediately productive 
programmes as opposed to those with long-gestation periods. Physical 
targets in sub-sectors other than food grain production remain materially 
unaltered. 

35. One of the original objectives of the Plan was to move towards 
self-sufficiency in food to the extent compatible with the other needs 
of the economy. The revised priorities, however, have been drawn up in 
the light of the food shortage in the country, the reduced availability and 
stringent terms for procuring foodgrains under the PL 480 programme. 
Top priority will henceforth be given to achieving self-sufficiency in 
foodgrain production ; programmes having a direct bearing on foodgrain 
production will receive high priority. Both the Provincial Governments 
have formulated detailed operational plans designed to attain food sell- 
sufficiency by 1970. These programmes include the enhanced use of 
fertilizer, improved seed, more irrigation water and improved implements. 
Distribution of inputs particularly of fertilizers and improved seeds of 
wheat, maize and rice, is to be streamlined and credit and marketing 
facilities strengthened. Minimum prices providing incentives for pro¬ 
duction have been assured for foodgrains for the next three years. 

36. A block allocation of Rs. 370 million has been included in the 
Agriculture Sector for additional projects and programmes, particularly 
those for achieving self-sufficiency in food. Government has also decided 
that if additional funds over and above the Plan allocations are required 
for programmes designed to increase production, they would be provided 
through inter-sectoral adjustments. 

Water and Power 

37. The original gross allocation of Rs. 8,400 million for water and 
power has been reduced to Rs. 8,047 million. This small reduction of 4.2 
percent against an average reduction of 10 per cent implies a high 
priority for this sector. Special emphasis is being placed on the speedy 
development of power which has proved a bottleneck in recent years. 
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38. Emphasis on the development of Power is designed to achieve the 

following olqecln^..^ East Pakistan power gap wh^h^hi^exp«;ted 

01 ’ ie ger 

(b) to improve the power distribution systems of the gg 

(c) TgttSTj. turbines to tide over the critical 

(d, TXL work 

* the North of West 

39. In the water sub-sector of East 

on the early completion and opeiatio c In ^est Pakistan similar 

ZterialfanS eSertfse 6 ^hus physical targets have been fully protected 
despite a reduction in allocations. ^ 

* i . * , I 

Industry ,. nar t 0 f the reduction 

40. Industrial sector ^ b posSwe to transfer a number of pro¬ 
in public sector outlays, as it was P plan alloC ation l of Rs. 4 ,470 

iects to the private sectoi. lbe orign Rg 3 million. A part 

million has been reduced by l9 5 pei in the private sectoi. 

of this reduction is^f^^JeJesslry to postpone or rephase some of the 
However, it. was «^^^^b y and high capital coefficient, 
proects with long-ges a i . i n vp<itment in industry, 

41. The ratio between public an “further in favour of 

gSftffiStt ^ SeCtOT ' 13 

^'"^^^Ig^^straic^lis fo aim at consolidation of^eJdstin^units^based 

“"Sal Plan tTcS ^ ^ 

St and .^du^on .in physic^ ta^etej animated. The pnv^ 

ijssr^s^ * ? A,,ocation for ge 

gical survey has been increased. 

Transport and Communications geared to 

44 Transport and Communication ise^OT has^to ^ y The alloca . 

m certi fe T « q 4-cmen t so^^^ mhlion 

ft SrPlan e Mon d of Rs. 6,550 million. 








45. An attempt has been made to readjust intra-sectoral priorities. 
The allocations for broadcasting, toursim and shipping remain unaltered. 
The allocation for post offices, ports, inland water transport, roads and 
road transport have been reduced. The telecommunication programme 
now covers additional communication lines between East and West 
Pakistan. Increased allocation has been given to tele-communication, civil 
aviation and railways programme. 

Physical Planning and Housing 

46. The original Plan allocation of Rs. 3,025 million for the Physical 
Planning and Housing secton has' been reduced by 18.2 percent to 
Rs. 2,477 million. In carrying out reductions every effort has been made 
to protect the most important policies, objectives and targets of the pro¬ 
gramme and curtail only those schemes which were either of low 
priority or where the expenditure involved could be phased out or post¬ 
poned. In certain cases streamlining of schemes provided further scope 
for curtailment in expenditure. For example* in the case of large water 
supply, sewerage and drainage projects in East Pakistan, revised and 
improved phasing and designing made large economies possible. In other 
cases, substantial economies were secured by adopting policies for activit- 
ing the private sector. For example in the case of House Building Finance 
Corporation the total programme of Rs. 84 million has been shifted to the 
private sector. The Corporation is making an effort to mobilize savings 
from the private sector to carry out its functions instead of depending 
upon the Government. Other programmes (public housing, basic develop¬ 
ment and publid servants housing) were decelerated to certain essential 
minima. 

Education and Training 

47. The original Plan allocation of Rs. 2,730 million for! Education has 
been reduced by 13 per cent to Rs. 2,374 million. Significant sub-sectoral 
changes have, however, 1 been made in the new programme to lay greater 
emphasis on some of the more important aspects of the Plan. Programmes 
for improving the quality of higher education, teaching of scientific sub¬ 
jects at secondary, college and University levels and provision of hostel 

f* and recreational facilities at schools and' colleges have received priority. 
The recommendations of the Commission on Students Problems and Wel- 
< flare were fully taken Ihto account in the revision of allocations for this 
sector. ' 

48. The largest reduction is in the sub-sector of Primary Education, 
the major portion being in the allocation for West Pakistan. The physical 
targets irt the sub-sector have been protected, however, because the 
Provincial Government feels that the effect of the reduction in allocation 
can be completely covered by policies like double shifts in schools* the 
use of mosques as feeder-schools, and requiring commercial houses and 
industrial concerns of a certain size to provide facilities for the schooling 
of their employees children. 

49. The physical targets of Secondary Education have been some¬ 
what reduced. The allocation for technical education remains* practically 
unchanged. Requirements of special areas like the Frontier Regions 
and Azad Kashmir and Northern Areas have been protected. 
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Table 2 

Sectoral Allocations Public Sector 

(ALL PAKISTAN) 


Original 

Plan 

Name of the Sector ^'(May/ 

1965) 


% 


Revised 

Allocation 

(May, 

1966) 


% 


(Million Rupees) 

% 


Revised 

Allocation 

(December, 

1966) 


1. Agriculture.. 

2. Water and Power 

3. Industry 

4. Fuels and Minerals .. 

5 Transport and Com* 
munications 

6. Physical Planning and 
Housing 

7 . Education and Training 

8. Health 

9. Social Welfare 
10. Manpower 

IE Works Programme .. 


4,670 

8,400 

4,470 

690 

6,460 

3,025 

2,730 

1,330 

125 

100 

2,500 


13 -5 
24 -4 
13 0 
2 0 


18 -7 

8-8 

7-9 

3-8 

0-4 

0-3 

7 -2 


Total • • 34,500 

■*»—— 

4,500 


4,050 

13 5 

4,115 

13 -2 

7,850 

26 -2 

8,047 

26 0 

3,900 

13 0 

3,513 

11 -3 

550 

1 -8 

592 

1-9 

6,500 

21 -7 

6,711 

21 -7 

2,220 

7-4 

2,477 

8-0 

2,100 

7 0 

2,374 

7-6 

• 920 

3 0 

1,175 

3-8 

60 

0-2 

90 

0-3 

50 

0-2 

86 

0-3 

1,800 

6 0 

1,820 

5 *9 

30,000 

100 

31,000 

100 

— 


1,000 



Less (Shortfall) 
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Table 9 

Education and Training (Million Rupees) 
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Table 11 

Social Welt are (Million Rupees) 
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Table 13 

Revised Phasing of the Third Plan 

(Million Rupees) 


Year 

Government 
Financed Sector 

Private Sector 

Total 


Original 

Phasing 

Revised 

Phasing 

Original^ 

Phasing' 

Revised 

Phasing 

Original 

Phasing 

Revised 

Phasing 

1964-65 

4,250 

3,970 

3,180 

3,390 

7,430 

7,360 

1965-66 

4,700 

[3,420 

3,700 

3,700 

8,400 

7,120 

1966-67 

5,300 

5,000 

4,050 

4,000 

9,350 

9,000 

1967-68 

6,000 

6,000 

4,350 

4,300 

10,350 

10,300 

1968-69 

6,700 

7,100 

4,700 

4,800 

11,400 

11,900 

J 969-70 

7,300 

8,480 

5,200 

5,200 

12,500 

13,680 

1965-70 

30,000 

30,000 

22,000 

22,000 

52,000 

52,000 

Annual Compound growth 

rate (1964-65 to 1969-70). 11 4 

16 -2 

10-4 

11 *6 

11 0 

14-2 


Phasing by Executing Agencies 








(Million Rupees) 

1965-66 1966-67 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

Annual 
Compound 
growth 
Total rate 

1964-65 
to 

1969-70 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

East Pakistan .. 1,470 2,300 

2,800 

3,350 

4,0 iO 

13,930 

20 -2 

West Pakistan' .. 1,400 1,900 

2,300 

2,750 

3,260 

11,610 

15 ’3 

Centre .. 550 800 

900 

1,000 

1,2|0 

4,460 

6-4 

Total .. 3,420 5,000 

6,000 

7,100 

8,480 

30,000 

16 -2 
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TABLE 14 


r it,/, 'Third FivB-Y&ow' Flaw b&twccn 

Bn g?&&2 * "■’•'«, 

MjOSZ LU!^^ . (Million Rupees). 


Sector 


Third East 

Plan Pakistan 

Allocation 


West 

Pakistan 



_ 


372 

178 

194 

1. 

Agriculture .. 

, 

430 

150 

280 

2. 

Water and Power 


« * 

208 

93 

115 

3. 

Industry ... 


• • 

457 

250 

207 

4. 

Fuels & Minerals 

** 

2,111 

1,030 

1,081 

5. 

Transport and Communications 


. • » 

729 

355 

374 

6. 

Physical Planning and Housing 

- • 

148 

70 

78 

7. 

Education Sc Training 


105 

69 

36 

8. 

Health 


20 

10 

10 

9. 

Social Well are • • 


10 

5 

5 

10. 

Manpower .. 


* ' 

20 

— 

20 

11. 

Works Programme 






t 

Total 

4,610 

2,210 

2,400 


t» 




































List of Agents in Pakistan and Abroad from whom Government 
of Pakistan Publications are available 


INLAJMDJ 

1. Government Selling Agencies 

Deputy Cm troller, Stationery, Forms and Publications, 
Government of Pakistan, 9, Jinnah Avenue. Dacca. 
Direcior. Export Promotion Bureau, Government of 
Pakistan, Karachi. 

Director. Export Promotion Bureau, Government of 
Pakistan, Dacca. 

Direcior, Export Promotion Bureau, Government of 
Pakistan, Lahore. 

Manager, West Pakistan Government Book Depot ana 
Record Office, Karachi. 

Manager, West Pakistan Government Book Depot, Lahoro. 
Manager, West Pakistan Government Press, Peshawar. 

7, Private Doolc Sellers :— 

Pent Pakistan :— 

CHITTAGONG 

* ,, 'V 

Book Centre, Anderkilla. 

Chittagong Chamber of Commerce Sc Industry, 22?, Quail** 
o-Azarn Road. 

C.S. Li nited. Chamber Building, Quaid->Azam Road. 
International Book Centre, 165, Bipani Uithan. 

News Front, Jubilee Road. 

Nizami Book Centre, Quaid-e-Azam Roid.. 

Pakistan Coroperative Book Society Ltd., Jubilee Road. 
Readers Chamber, 83, Station Road. 

Screen and Culture, C.D.A. Building, Court Road. 

DACCA 

Burhanl Paper Mart,!!, Bangla Bazar. 

Dock Syndicate. 157, Government Now Market. 

Dacca Law Reports. Mali Bagh, Ramna. 

Eastern Agencies, I. Jinnah Avenue. 

Esco. 31/32, Barakatra. # , „ , 

Hussain- Al-Hussain Corporation, 73/75. Satish Sarkar 
Road. 

Inkmtn and Co., 3, Syed Hasan Ali Lane, Tslampur. 
J.inu»rya Prakashani, 183, Government New Market. 
Knowledge Home, 146, Government Now Market. 
Mitlat Book Agency, Motijheel Commercial Area. 
Mohiuddin and Sons, 143, New Market. 

N i' tonal Stationery Mart, 37, Bangln Bazar. 

Nawaz Brothers, 57, Mencndra Dus Rond. 

Rehcka Sahitya Nekctan, 36, Lalit Molutn Das Lane. 
Reliable Traders. 78, Begum Bazar. 

S andard Publishers Ltd., 3/10, Liaquat Avenue. 
Stationery Hall, 40/41, Bangla Bazar. 

Warsi Book Centre. 162/163, Government New Market. 

KHULNA 

Abdul Qadlr and Bros., Old Jessore Road, 

Khulna Chamber of Comtnerco and Industry, Lower 

Jtssore Road. 

kusutia 

Tha Nows Agency, 136, High Road. 

MYMENSINGH 

Osman and Co, 34, Station Road, 

NARAYANGANJ 

NarayanganJ Chamber of Commerce and Industry, Quald- 
e-Axatn Road. 

SYLHET 

Nr-ws Corner, Zinda Bazar, 

West Pakistan:— 

Cl LYMAN 


Bashir Ahmtd & Co., (Kegd.). 

D. I. KHAN 


Unit News Agency, 7, Cantt. Commercial Building. 


HYDERABAD 

Educational Book Depot, School Road. 

Nasim Book Depot, Poujdari Rond. 

Mr. Wazir Bux, Librarian, District Law Library, Sessio t 
Court. 

JAUHARABAD 

Local Council Publishing Centre. ICO-A. 

KARACHI 

Chamber of Commerce and Industry, Aiwnn-e-Tifarnt 
Nicol Rond. 

Dacca Book Centre, Victoria Road, Sndar. 

Ferozsons Ltd., Bunder Rond. 

Firdous Stationers, 85. Lioqnnt Market, Bunder Road. 
General Hook Depot, 7..*ir»r*b Manzil, Frcrc Rond, 

Grcnich Agencies, Flphinstonc Street. 

Habib Stationery Emporium, 1-2, Liaquat Mnrket, Bunder 
Road. 

Iqbal Book Depot, Sommcxset Street, Sadar, 
Maktaba-e-Ishnqtiin, tuna Market. 

Mansoor Stationery Mart, IL.ssnnali F.ffendi Road. 
Mogul Stationers, 23-A. New Cloth. Market. Bonder Rocd. 
Nomani Static ners, 10. Kothari Building. Napier Road. 
Pakistan I aw House, Pakistan Chowk, Kp.tchcry Rond. 
Pioneer Pork House, I, Avan Lodge, Bunder Road. 
Taker Book Depot, Tram Junction, Sadar. 

Your Store, 22, Memon Masjid, Bunder Road. 

LAHORE 

Arshedsnns. 7, Kabir Street, Urdu Bazar. 

Book Centre, 49, The Mall. 

Fcrozeons Ltd., nO, The Mall. 

Kitab Markaz, Urdu Bazar. 

Mansoor Book House, 2, Kn'chery Road. 

Mirza Book Agency, 65, Tho Mnll. 

The All Pakistan Legal Decisions, 35, Nablm Road. 

The Premier Book House, 4/5, ICafchcry Road, 

The Publishers United Lid., 176, Anarkali. 

The Punjab Religious Book Society. Anarkali. 

The Technical and Commercial Book Co., 128, Railway 
Road. 

The West Pak. Publishing Co. Ltd., 1, Urdu Baz*r. 
LYALLPUR 

AIvi Corporation, Atninpur Bazar. 

Danisltmund Sc Co., Karkhana Bazar. 

MULTAN 

Multan Chamber of Commerce and Industry. 
NAWABSHAH 

Pak Book Depot, Masjid Road. 

PESHAWAR 

Ijc:o7*on» Ltd., 35, The Mnll. 
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PROJECTIONS OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE EARNINGS DURING THE 

THIRD PLAN 

EXPORT PERFORMANCE DURING THE SECOND PLAN 

One of the outstanding features of the Second Plan has been its 
remarkable success in stablising and improving the balance' of payments 
situation in the country. Export earnings have been higher than the Plan 
estimates, import requirement, have been less than originally anticipated 
a "?the country has been able to exceed the investment targets in the' Plan 
with less foreign assistance than projected earlier. 

t The Second Plan had estimated that foreign exchange earnings 
will increase at about 3 per cent per annum from Rs. 2,100 million in 1959- 
60 to Rs, 2,450 million in 1964-65 but actual exports in 1963-64 had alreadv 
reached a level of Rs. 2,785 million and are expected to increase to 
Rs. 3,050 x million in 1964-65. The country’s export earnings have thus 
been increasing at about 7 per cent per annum and total earnings during 
Rie 5-year period tfill be Rs. 13,250 million, exceeding the Plan target by 
Rs. 2 000 million. The breakdown of these exports compared to the Plan 
target is presented in the following table 

Table 1 

Foreign Exchange Earnings during the Second Five-Year Phan, 1960—65 

(Rupees in Million) 


Second 

Plan 



1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 
(Actual) ("Actual) (Actual) (Actual) (Actual) 

1964-65 

^Esti- 

mate) 

Total 

Second 

Plan 

Project¬ 
ions 
for the 

5-year 
period 

1. Raw Jute 

760 

872 

870 

848 

776 

820 

4,186 

4,100 

2 . Jute Manufactures 

223 

320 

339 

317 

341 

350 

1,667 

1,600 

3. Raw Cotton 

171 

195 

163 

401 

443 

400 

1,602 

1,100 

4. Cotton Manufactures 

230 

122 

50 

92 

115 

170 


800 

5. Hides & Skins 

94 

74 

90 

81 

76 

70 

391 

350 

<5. Wool 

83 

83 

87 

91 

97 

90 

448 

400 

7. Rice 

\ 

• • 

54 

112 

125 

71 

140 ' 



8 . Fish 

7 




82 

90 



9. Paper & Newsprint 

y 285 

204 

254 

326 

6 

20 

-2,144 

1,500 

10 . Other exports 

J 




290 

370 _ 



11. Invisibles 

314 

409 

464 

500 

514 

530 

2,417 

1,400 

Adjustment for freight 
element* 

—60 

—47 

-45 

—33 

—26 


—151 

' • 

2,100 

2,286 

2,384 

2,748 

2,785 

3,050 13,253 

11,250 

CIF and FOB ,,asis - Th0 amount fdj^sted b re^m 5 ent^ l U 1 e S fra ? glu a, ^'ele^nf£b£ ro^nfedl 1 * 6 * 1 
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3. The improvement in *££ 

^ »*$%!&£ 

S3SS s»«pM‘-—— 

3;£VS»5sSSvsSs|f2a 

iS3^SSSSsasi 

would not have been possun 

piodue ^ important factor was the exSpn^the 

S 540 mffltantaMeMO ’tojs Ks 150 million ^ 

$?$S%ZX « - “^^^408 

Sj^JSSsSsffiftJSff ^ 

markets. Some . Q c exports was the 

r A third factor which facilitated the^expa^ noticeable increase in 

and maintain their puces. t hening of the institu- 

7 A fourth important factor was the Expor t Prom^ 

U« 4 ^?'r 

Pis^iSsif^ 

ducts. .. 0 f growth made it possible 

8 It is thus clear that while the pattern erf : g tQ the adoption 

issrS;---" 

market. 
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2. EXPORT PROSPECTS AND POLICIES DURING THE THIRD 

PLAN. 

9. Export targets for the Third Plan have to be formulated against 
the background of the export performance during the Second Plan, and 
the production prospects during the next five years. The long-term export 
objectives of the 20 year Perspective Plan have also to be kept in view 
in determining the minimum necessary rate of acceleration that must be 
achieved during the Third Plan period. 

10. Developments during the Second Plan have laid a good basis for 
the intensification of the export drive in the Third Plan. A number of 
measures to strengthen the institutional framework for exports and to 
provide fiscal and other incentives adopted during the Second Plan period, 
have already been mentioned. It is expected that these' will be streng¬ 
thened and rationalized, and efforts to encourage and diversify the 
country’s exports will be intensified through UNCTAD, GATT, R.C.D. 
and other bilateral or multilateral arrangements. 

11. The production programme during the Third Plan visualises an 
all round expansion in- agriculture and industrial production. The rate 
of agricultural growth is expected to be 5.5 per cent compared to 3.7 per 
cent in the Second Plan. The rate of increase in industrial production 
which averaged 8.4 per cent during the Second Plan is also to be stepped 
up. The target for growth in G.N.P. is an increase of 37 per cent com¬ 
pared to an estimated actual increase of 29 per cent during the Second 
Plan period. These higher growth and production targets can throw up 
larger export surpluses if the composition of the production programme is 
geared to the export objectives and appropriate policies and incentives 
are adopted to restrain consumption and channel these surpluses into the 
export markets. 

Industrial Exports 

12.. An important element of the Third Plan strategy for industriali¬ 
sation is the policy of setting up additional capacity or new industries 
primarily for export. The country’s industrial effort so far has been 
geared primarily to import substitution, and barring jute manufactures 
and to some extent fish, very few industries have been developed for the 
export market. Despite a marked expansion in industrial production, the 
ratio of manufactured exports to total industrial /output declined from 
18 pe'r cent in 1959-60 to 15 per cent in 1964-65. One of the major ob¬ 
jectives of the Third Plan should be to bring about a major structural 
change in the structure of Pakistan’s exports and to increase this ratio 
to at least 23 per cent by 1969-70, which in absolute terms will mean an 
increase of 250 per cent in the export of manufactured products. The 
comparative picture is shown in the following table:— 

Table 2 


Ratio of export of manufactured Products to Industrial Production 






(Million Rs.) 



1959-60 

1964-65 

(Estimate) 

1969-70 

(Projections) 

1 . 

Industrial Production 
(1964-65 prices). 

3,223 

5,550 

8,450 

2 . 

Export of manufactured goods 

590 

815 

1,950 

3. 

2 as % of 1 

13% 

15% 

23% 












Th e success of ^ 

^sSpreseMand fuiure manufactured expprts can be divided into four 

(a) liif^utemid^oUon^whid^ransfTtute^^argTbul^of I^kismn^s 

manufactured exports at present. 

(W S“K U in S a t Suate SlnSuet such'as c£3“*Srti, 

lLr petrochemical products and paper. 

(c) Industrial products in »W* ««JP“g*£ s^TJ^de^ 
international market can ce l d t These will include 
loped in the production of these P^S'^tJ^nents, and car- 
items like sports goods, cut y, expanded refined 

• S S c „Srf:«'. oTthe export market for 
many of these products. f 

«>."v d y ’ZSSA W 

example, iignt erecuu-cu & . . rnar i ce t can facilitate era- 

Sern prStion aXSpeStive position in the world market. 

13 The immediate and ultimate Pptentmlxpinang "export; 6 industries. 

sas? ‘E" 2 

provided export capacity pfnciency of our industries is improve 

industrial propamme under category (c) will be 

to reduce costs. The expansmi u h closing years of the 

gradual but can become quitesigniticanr ^ Qf necessity take longer 
Third Plan. Industries under categ iy c ) Third plan period will 
to enter the export market. Programmes under each of these 

planning and different kinds of 

promotional measures. 

Agricultural Exports manufa ctured goods must be 

14. The increase m the expoit agricultural exports. As 

achieved without ^^^l^XfaSultural production is brighter 
already mentioned the outlook for; ag_ cuitm ^ should be possible 

and by following an appiopnate c PP & . r exp0 rt potential, paiti- 

to^ncrease tbemjdu^g. ^ the inter- 

SffaSSraSS' to b g e favourable. 

hivisttblo Ea gib! ® €arn ings which include earn^gs f^r services ^^d^d 

"S’ Ss ‘are^ir^ 

feStt remittances from 

Pakistanis living abroad. 
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3. EXPORT TARGETS FOR THE THIRD PLAN 

16. Projecting into the future is a difficult task particularly in a 
field as dynamic as international trade, but an attempt is made in this 
study to estimate foreign exchange earnings during the Third Plan 
period on the basis of certain assumptions regarding production, 
consumption and international demand and prices for each major 
exportable item. These targets are summarized in the following 
table : 


Table 3 

Revised Ex'port Targets for the Third Five-Year Plan 


(Million Rs.) 



\ 

1964-65 

(Estimates) 

Targets 1969-70 

Outline 

Revised 

A. Primary Commodities : 




1 . Raw jute .. 

820 

800 

750 

2. Raw cotton 

400 

500 

500 

3. Hides & Skins 

70 

80 

SO 

4. Raw wool 

90 

90 

90 

5. Rice 

140 

250 

350 

6 . Fish (fresh) 

45 

100 

100 

7. Other Primary Commodities 

140 

200 

250 


1,705 

2,020 

2,170 

B. Manufactured Products : 




8 . Jute manufactures .. 

350 

840 

800 

9. Coiton manufactures 

170 

300 

350 

10. Fiih processed 

45 

100 

150 

11. Paper and Newsprint 

20 

50 

50 

12. Other manufactures 

230 

300 

600 


815 

1,590 _ 

1,950_ 


. ... -—. 

.. 


o X 3 

C. Invisible Earnings .. .. .. 

530 

640 

680 

Total earnings .. 

3,050 

4,250 

4,800 
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17 One of the most uncertain elements in the process of estimation 
is the^forecasf of the price 

interaction of a number of »mpte factors rne ^ ^ 

underlying these estimates is tl < Third Plan In some cases 

fs^ht falfin "ha" assumed in order to accommodate a larger 
exportable surplus. 

18. It is further assumed.that 

intensified and in particulai t P include the Export Bonus 

strengthened during the Thud^ Plan inese^n Pay _ A s-You-Earn 

Scheme, the Export Credit Guafantee Scheme, to that the 

Scheme and fiscal concessions t - P trough barter agreements or 
present policy of drversiifymg will be continued. It is 

other bilateral and multilateial at g with expor t potential en- 

also assumed that J' Son^will be sanctioned on a priority basis, adequate 
visaged in the Third Plai b de for such industries and various 

provision of raw materials wil h pro j ect i 0 ns will be implement- 

institutional arrangements inched in tne^pi^eci optimistic, but 

ed efficiently. Some of these assu p y I P projections. 

there arc a number of.“^TSor^SSlrly cotton and rice are 
The estimates of agricultural exp l miscellaneous manufactures esti- 
essentially conservative an ^ e fP 01 i® Dprt Promo tion Bureau and endorsed 

Gouncil^hav^been reduced to Rs. 600 mi.hon 

in TsZ“e above gumptions the tnrgetsse^ouUn Ms paper 

if achieved, will raise the level “P° „ f ra te of increase of about 

toRs. 4,800 million in 1969- iOwW 'vm “ of 7 pe r cent achieved 

fully —1 and^to 
S^^Sce^nSte^l assistance _ 

20. Details of assumptions export pro¬ 

portable surplus and other dement ^o tl e ^ Third plan have been 
jections in respect of majoi exporta es^or^ The first group 

attempted are spelled out m the exports the second manufac- 

covers agricultural and otl P• y earn j n g S . The revised projections 

tured products and the third m\isiD r pc D ect of different commodi- 

£S5S£Sb3S3sS— 
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EXPORT PROSPECTS AND THIRD PLAN TARGETS OF 
DIFFERENT COMMODITIES 
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A. PRIMARY COMMODITIES 

1. Raw Jute 

Pakistan enjoys a monopolistic position among the suppliers of 
raw jute in the international market, its share in 1961-62 amounted about 
72 per cent of the total world exports. The domestic policies govern¬ 
ing production, prices and other institutional arrangements are thus 
able to influence the consumption pattern and prices in the international 
market. 

World Production and Consumption : 

The world production of raw jute in 1962-63 registered a d<\ 
as compared with high level of 1961-62 as shown in the follow 
table. This has been largely the result of a decrease in prices follov. 
ing the record harvesting in 1961-62 and the floods in Pakistan in 
July. 


Table 1 

World Production of Raw Jute and allied Fibres \ 


(Lakh bales) 
(estimate) 




1954-55 







to 

1958-59 

1959-60 

1960-61 

1961-62 

1962-63 



Average 





India 

.. 

53-9 

561 

50-6 

79-2 

66-0 

Pakistan 

• • 

54-4 

53-3 

55-5 

69-3 

63 0 

China (Mainland) .. 

• • 

16-5 

21-4 

19-8 

20-3 

19-8 

Other countries 

•• 

7-5 

14-3 

22-0 

31 9 

23-6 


Total .. 132-3 

145-1 

147-9 

200*7 

172-4 


Source : F.A.O. Commodity Review—1963. 

During the past few years the world production of raw jute and allied 
fibres has recorded a progressive increase reaching a record output level 
in 1961-62. Production in 1962-63 and 1963-64 is expected to be some¬ 
what lower. It is not possible to go into the details of the future plans 
of China, India and Thailand so as to determine the future magnitudes 
of the world raw jute supply, but it is expected that production may 
continue to increase as jute growing is mainly concentrated m develop- 
ing countries where the expansion in economic activity will also lead to 
an increase in Jute production. 
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In 1961-62 world exports of raw jute S cor S, d „ flares “fre®- laMl 
bales which is highest achieved since 1954-5o. The hgures aie 


Table 2 


World Exports of Raw Jute and allied Fibres 


(Lakh bales) 


Exports : 

Pakistan 
Other countries 


1954-55 

to 

1958-59 

(Average) 

1959-60 

1960-61 

1961-62 

1962-63 

48-4 

47-8 

29-7 

40-7 

44-0 

2-2 

0-5 

8-2 

15-9 

N.A. 

50-6 

48-3 

37-9 

56-6 

N.A. 


~~ Source : F.A.O. Commodity Review—1963. 

> P. 151. 

T i nri K9 Pakistani raw jute exports reached a level of 41 lakh 
In 1961-oz k^Kistum , . J . nrpviotis vear when supplies 

bales from about 30 lakh bales conditions. Y However, the values 

were adversely affected by % the same because of a decline in 
during ? depS on the international 

Sand tom jute S as shown in the following table 

Table 3 

Mill Consumption of Raw Jute and allied Fibies 




1954-55 l%2-63 

1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 (Estimates) 

(Average) 


India .. 

Pakistan 

Western Europe .. 

: 

62-7 

7-7 

28-6 

67-6 

154 

30-6 

62-1 

14-3 

24-7 

64-3 

15 9 

30-2 

« 


99 0 

113-6 

1011 

110-4 


Source • F.A.O. Commodity Review—1963. 
P. 151. 
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World mill consumption of jute in 1961-62 recovered when jule 
consumption recorded an improvement to 110.4 lakh bales from the 
previous year’s level of 101.1 lakh bales. It is encouraging to note 
that consumption is estimated to increase further in 1962-63. It is 
not possible to undertake a detailed examination of the price estimates, 
or the future pattern of consumption. However, in view of a secular 
increase in G.N.P. in almost all parts of the world and more parti¬ 
cularly in the developing countries, it is hoped that world consumption 
of jute will continue to increase during the Third Five-Year Plan period 
and Pakistan will not have any difficulties in marketing its exportable 
surplus. 

Domestic Situation: 

The Third Plan projections are based on the estimated position 
in 1964-65. The position is summarised in the following table : 

Table 4 

Third Plan Projections of exports of Raw Jute 




Unit 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1969-70 

(Actual) 

(Actual) 

(Estimate) 

(Target) 

1. 

Supply : 







Carry Over 

Lakh bales 

10-0 

110 

70 

40 

' 

Production 

»> 

65-0 

590 

550 

800 


Total Supply .. 


750 

700 

620 

840 

2. 

Consumption : 







Mill 

Lakh bales 

17-5 

195 

19-5 

42-0 


Non-Mill 

*> 

2-5 

2-5 

2-5 

30 


Total 


20-0 

22-0 

22-0 

45-0 

3. 

Exportable Surplus .. 

Lakh bales 

550 

480 

400 

390 

4. 

Exports 

»> 

• • 


•• 

• • 


Overseas .. 

99 

41 0 

400 

330 

36-5 


India 

99 

3-0 

10 

50 

10 


Total Exports .. 


44-0 

410 

380 

37-5 
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5. Price : 

Overseas 

India 

6. Earnings Mill Rs. 
State Bank 


Unit 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1969-70 

(Actual) 

(Actual) (Estimate) 

(Target) 

Rs. per bale 


196 

220 ' 

| 200 

M 

•• 

195 

195 . 

f 


840 

776 

823 

750 


“ d quM,i,y ba “ d lhe *“ 

® Quan,i ; y 
^ 3 > ssfgfs?%?s!2ff5S^i£SSL^S^^ 

The acreage under Jute n weat£r 

flood f conditions! production^and acreage during the Second 

Plan is shown in the following table . 

*1 

Table 5 

Production of Raw Jui& 


« 


\ 

Year 

Production 

(Lakh bales) 

Area , 

(Lakh acres) 

-——- 

■- 


54 

13-7 ' 

1959-60 

• ' 


46 

15-2 

1960-61 

• * 

• * * * 

69 

20’6 

1961-62 

• * 

• * • * 

63 

17-2 

1962-63 

• • 

.1 

59 

17-0 

1963-64 

• • 

• • • • 

55 

16-6 

1964-65 

(Estimate) 

* # 

• « • • * * 

80 

N.A. 

1969-70 

(Target) 

* * 

' * * 

• • • • 




Source : 

Pakistan Jute Mills 

Association. 


bT “ stales of Uenaf per acre. 
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It is reported that the Indian Jute Mills Association has launched a drive 
to improve the yield per acre through intensive methods of cultivation 
with improved implements, better seeds plant protection measures and 
manures, etc., and has obtained a yield of 5 bales per acre at their ex¬ 
perimental farms. 

The Pakistan Central Jute Committee has also initiated a number of 
schemes for better seeds. The Committee’s annual budget which 
amounted to Rs. 23 lakhs has been raised to Rs. 42 lakhs dmin" 
1964-65. Their programme will, it is hoped lead to increase!! 
acre. It is estimated to raise the production from the level ot 59 
bales in 1963-64 to 80 lakh bales in 1969-70, an increase of 35 per <■ ■ 

About 50 per cent of this increase is expected to be achieved throu i 
increased acreage to be brought under cultivation by reclamation 
drainage, etc., and the remaining 50 per cent through the improvement m 
the yield per acre by better farming methods, seeds and fertilizers. 

Domestic consumption of raw Jute has afc^'increased very rapidly 
during the last few years due to the continued expansion of the Jute 
Industry during the Second Plan and is estimated at 20 lakh bales and 
■' 22.0 lakh bales during the years 1962-63 and 1963-64 respectively. The 

operating capacity of Jute mills at the end of June, 1964 was reported 
by the Pakistan Jute Mills Association at 10,434 looms and more looms 
are expected to be installed by the end of 1965. On this basis total 
domestic consumption of raw Jute (including non-Mill) for 1964-65 was 
likely to go up to 25 lakh bales, but due to high prices of jute, low 
working hours of Jute mills on account of labour strikes, actual con¬ 
sumption may not exceed 22.0 lakh bales. It is roughly estimated that 
consistent with the production target of 720 thousand tons of Jute manu- 
. factures, consumption of raw Jute including non-mill uses will increase 

r from 22.0 lakh bales in 1964-65 to 45 lakh bales in 1969-70. 

On the basis of the availabilities and requirements discussed above, 
it is expected that the exportable surplus will be reduced from 40 lakh 
hales in 1964-65 to 39 lakh bales in 1969-70. After allowing for a small 
carryover in stocks, exports will also follow the same pattern and are 
estimated to fall from 38 lakh bales in 1964-65 to 37.5 lakh bales in 1969- 

70. This pattern is the result of a conscious policy to allow for increas¬ 
ed exports of Jute in its processed rather than raw form. 

The prices of raw Jute have fluctuated considerably in the past as 
indicated in the table below :— 

Table 6 

Average C.I.F. Prices of Jute in the U.K. of first quality-mill lightings on 

C.I.F. Basis at Dundee. 


£ per ton Rupees per ton 


1958 .. .. .. .. •• •• •• 95—15 228 


17JO • • 

1959 .. 







92—10 

218 

1960 .. 

• , 






129—7 

306 

1961 .. 

• , 






163—17 

387 

1962 .. 

. , 






112—0 

264 

1963 .. 

•• 





•* 

113—13 

266 
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The importance of ^g^om^h^pomt^rnew^ofbot^the producer 

anxious that India and Pakistan should! accordinglyj set up the Pakis- 
ta^Jute^a^d'and lndS has established an Indian Jute Buffer Stock 
•Association for this purpose. ^ during 

The prices for overseas exports averaged R • 1 ^ e P priceS) however, 
1963-64 and those to India around Rs. 1 9-JP shortage of the world 

started rising during November, 19 ^ ^ Pakistan and Thailand. 

<?nnnlv of Jute caused by a smaiiei oiuy 1964-65 are estimated at 

In view of this development averaj^pn^^ for India However 

the export te^et f ^19 e 6?-T0 is 01 ^ eiporte^ ^^iw Jute a^e" expected 

gs>. 'StipSF&S?™ C&3 million in 1964-65 to 
Rs. 750 million in .1969-10. 

2. Raw Cotton 

World Production million bales as 

World cotton production j 11 . ' 1962433 Pakistan’s share with 

sr f as 2S£ 

Will 

earnings from cottonJr^raj prices The total estimated availability 

ygras. - . - 

World Supply 

•(Million bales).. 


HI. Total Supply 



1962-63 

(Actual) 

1962-63 

(Actual) 

1963-64 1964-65 

(Actual) (Estimated)- 

I. Stocks (Aug. 1) 

7-2 

7-8 

11 2 

12-4 

1. United States 

3-5 

38 

3-7 

3-4 

2. Other net exporters .. 

6-6 

5-5 

5-8 

6 - b 

3. Net Importers 

4. U.S.S.R., China and East Europe 

Total 

2-7 

2-3 

2-5 

2-9 

200 

19-4 

23-2 

25-3 

11. Production 

1. United States •• ” 

14-4 

19-5 

14-9 
21 -9 
120 

15-3 

21-9 

131 

\6f 

22-3 

N-A 

\\ U.s'slR^China and East Europe 

Total 

12-1 

460 

48-8 

50-3 


660 

68-2 

73-5 

•• 


Cf/w/r/V? 


International CottraTAdvisory Committee. 
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, 9 n f world-wide basis, cotton stocks on August 1, 1963, are esti¬ 

mated at 23.2 million bales, which are 3.8 million bales larger than the 
previous year’s stocks. This is the largest carryover since 1957. A subs- 
antial decline in domestic consumption, a precipitous fall in exports and 
normal production caused the build up of stocks in U.S.A. of about 3.8 
million bales in 1962-63. By contrast, other net exporting countries, 
excluding India, shipped virtually all their availabilities. Although the 
estimate is preliminary, it is estimated that stocks in the Communist 
countries too are likely to increase in 1963-64 by 0.2 million bales. 


The United States cotton crop for 1964-65 is estimated at million 
bales. This is an increase of 160 thousand bales over the previous year. 
The estimated yield for the United States of 511 pounds per acre is only 
slightly less than last season’s record of 516 pounds per acre. Elsewhere 
production in 1963-64 will maintain the level of 1962-63. A much larger 
crop in the U.S.S.R. in 1963-64 resulted in a moderate increase in stocks 
in these countries. 


World Consumption 


World consumption of cotton had declined in each of the three years 
from 1960-61 to 1962-63. Compared to the peak consumption in 1959-60 
of 48.3 million bales, consumption in 1962-63 was 45.9 million bales. 
Lower consumption has been a contributing factor in the reduction of the 
world cotton trade during this period. This together with increased pro¬ 
duction, was responsible for the marked increased in carryover stocks 
during the past years. World cotton consumption is shown in the follow¬ 
ing table: 


Table 2 


Cotton consumption by region. 
(Million beles) 



Region 




1961-62 

1961-63 

1963-64 

1. North America 




.. 

10 0 

9*5 

9-8 

2. Asia and Oceania 




.. 

11*8 

116 

12-4 

3. Western Europe 



.. 


7-5 

7-3 

7-5 

4. South America 



.. 

.. 

2-3 

2-2 

2-2 

5. Africa 



.. 

.. 

10 

10 

11 

6. U.S.S.R., East Europe and China 


•• 

•• 

141 

14*3 

15 3 




Total 


46*7 

45*9 

48*3 


Source : International Cotton Advisory Committee. 


During the three years 1960-61 to 1962-63, activity :in the textile 
industry of the main manufacturing countries has remained depressed 
particularly in the U.S.A. and China. The world consumption increased 
to 48.3 million bales in 1963-64 from the previous year’s level of 45.9 
million bales. The trend of consumption in 1963-64 shows promise of 
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being maintained TsS 

cent S above the'same 1 period of 1963. 

Worm ^Exports , . h of 17.9 million bales 

Tota. exports at™= £ ° ,l0W ' 

SgSfg"^"^ main producin8 

Table 3 

Cotton Exports Statistics. 

(000 bales) 



(1) United States 

(2) Elsewhere 

Mexico 

Central America 
India . • 
Pakistan 
Turkey 
Syria . • 

Iran 
Greece 
Brazil 
Peru • • 

U. A. R- 
Uganda 
Sudan 

Tanganyika 

Others 


1,602 * 
361 
227 
245 
271 
447 
240 
151 
698 
499 
1,589 
265 
439 
156 
1,136 


(3) U.S.S.R-, and East Europe 


World Total .. 16 > 812 


1,488 
582 
255 
301 
461 
476 
267 
303 
851 
602 
1,126 
220 
640 
140 
1,211 
1M38 
1,608 
15,446* 


1,888 
815 
285 
685 
572 
610 
225 
240 
1,149 
616 
1,367 
208 
790 
168 
1,368 
14^337 
1,505 
15,842 


1,480 
780 
235 
700 
600 
610 
335 
260 
1,000 
560 
1,370 
300 
730 
220 
1,320 
*16,400* 
1,500 
17 ^ 900 ^ 
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This jump in exports in 1963-64, was largely the result of an increas¬ 
ing trend in consumption, some stock-building in net importing countries 
and relatively large purchases made by the U.S.S.R., certain Eastern 
European countries and, particularly China. Exports from the U.S. 
increased to 5.7 million bales in 1963-64 from 3.4 million bales in 1962- 
63. United States exports were enhanced by lower availabilities in other 
exporting countries, a more competitive price, and a large gain in total 
world demand for cotton imports. The export situation outside U.S. 
deteriorated slightly in 1963-64. There were sizeable declines in the 
volume of exports in 1963-64 from certain countries, notably Mexico and 
the S. American countries. On the other hand exports were relatively 
large from Central Ameria, Pakistan, Turkey, Iran and Syria. In ag¬ 
gregate, exports outside the U.S. fell from 10.98 million bales in 1962-63 
to 10.70 million bales in 1963-64. 

The fact which deserves attention is the likely duration of the upward 
phase of world cotton consumption as Pakistan’s interests as an exporter 
lies in the increased demand in the net importing countries. Even if no 
significant increase occurs in the demand for cotton manufactures 
the developed countries, the income elasticity of demand for o 
manufactures is quite high in the developing countries, and consumpO' . 
of cotton manufactures in these countries is likely to register a substantial 
increase during the coming years. It can be safely assumed therefore 
that there >vill be no special difficulty in marketing a larger exportable 
surplus of :otton during the Third Plan period. 

Domestic situation 

The Third Plan projections based on the estimate in 1964-65 and the 
related production targets are summarised in the following Table : 


Table 4 

Third Plan 'projections of exports of Raw Cotton 




Unit 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1969-70 

(Actual) 

(Actual) 

(Estimate) 

(Target) 

1. 

Availability 







(a) Carry Over 

(Lakh bales) 

4*5 

2-3 

10 

10 


(b ) Production 


20*8 

23-7 

22’5 

35*0 


(c) Total Supply ... 


25*3 

26 0 

23-5 

36 *0 

2. 

Requirements 







(i) No. of looms in operation (Lakh) 

(21 -4) 

(22-7) 

(23) 

(35) 


00 Mill consumption 

(Lakh bales) 

13*5 

140 

14-3 

20-5 


(Hi) Non-mill domestic uses 


1*0 

J 0 

1 0 

1 5 


(tv) Total domestic consumption „ 

14*5 

150 

15-3 

22-0 

3. 

Surplus for exports 

» 

10*8 

11-0 

8-2 

140 

4. 

Exports 

(a) Cotton exported 

Lakh bales 

8*5 

100 

8.2 

12-5 


Long staple ... 


(7*3) 

(9 0) 

(7-2) 

(1»1> 


Desi Cotton ... 

»» 

(1*2) 

(1-0) 

(1 0) 

Of) 


(b) Price 







Long staple ... * ... 

Rs. per bale 

439 

440 

490 

450 

. 

Desi Cotton ... 

>• 

375 

385 

420 

400 


(c) Earnings 

Rs. in Million 

390 

443 

400 

557 


Note .—Actuals for 1962-63 and 1963-64 are based on the following sources : 

(1) Production figures are based on data from the C.S.O. 

(2) Quantity exported is based on sales registered with the State Bank. 

(3) Mill consumption is based on C.S.O. figures. 

(4j Earnings are based on the State Bank data. 

(5) The quantity multiplied bv price does not Conform to the earnings recorded in 
1962-63 and 1963-64 by the State Bank because the three sets of figures are based 
on different sources. 
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Production Prospects one of the 

The sharp increase in J h ® performance during the 

most heartening features ol thegjj after stagnating for almost 
Second Five-Year Plan- increased at an annual average 

10 years between 16 and 1(18® ." dI iq fc 3 _ 6 4 an( j would have been ovei 
o? Il percent to 23.7 lakh bate m 1963 ®*^ caus «, by rato m the 

I^yderabad^DWisioti^nd eariy the^roc^rtton^^ 1^64-65 

SMatk Current estatesg» ^ less ton the 
will be about 22.5 ^kh bales wnxc - duction figures for the last 5 

££» £ SS —"are as f&.ows 

TABLE 5 


Production of Raw Colton 
(lakh bales) 


Staple 


Desi 


Total 


1959- 60 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 

1963- 64 

1964- 65 (Estimates) 


15-3 

15 - 9 

16- 8 
19-7 
22-6 
21 $f 


1-4 

1-2 

1-6 

1-1 

11 

10 


16-7 
17 * 1 
18-4 
20-8 
23-7 
22-5 


S con: 

lect o consWembte controversy Jmgg* it was^sugg^ ™ter 

srssft SferiA 

tmWB .assss 

higher. 

pfomestic Consumption t u e Third Plan due 

Consumption by local exteti^capacity and the instabahOn. 

to the increased ut : h ““" t J^n consumption amounts to about 1^4 ^1^ 

bales, in addition to th^t ^ ^ the year l%4-6o 

approximates l.O iaKn bales. 

is expected to be 15.3 1 ' expected to increase to 

rrf ^ lakh spindles m that ye t . 
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pounds of cotton yarn and will need about 20.5 lakh bales of raw cotton. 

js assumed that during the Third Plan period, less cotton will be required 
per spindle for the same output. The consumption of raw cotton per pound 
T decrease roughly from 1.(1 lbs. in 1962-63 to 1.12 lbs. in 
l9bJ-70, due to the increased efficiency in the production process, and 
production of better varieties with greater staple length, etc. The non¬ 
mill consumption of raw cotton is expected to increase from the current 
year’s level of 1 lakh bales to 1.5 lakh bales in 1969-70. On the basis 
of the above estimates of supply and consumption, the exportable sur¬ 
plus in 1969-70 is expected to be of the order of 14.0 lakh bales : 

Price assumption 

Prices depend on the internal policies but international factors are 
more important. Export prices for Pakistan cotton during the last 
few years are shown in the following Table :— 

Table 6 

Price.s of raw cotton 


Staple Desi 


1958-59 ... 

... 




|M 


452 

369 

1959-60 ... 

... 




Ml 


454 

399 

1960-61 ... 

... 






466 

395 

1961-62 ... 

... 




• • • 


500 

373 

1962-63 ... 

... 




• • • 


439 

375 

1963-64 ... 

... 




• t • 


440 

385 

1964-65 (Estimates) 




... 


490 

420 


Source : Cotton Board. 


The prices in 1962-63 registered a depressing trend mainly due to 
downward phase of the consumption cycle with respect to raw cotton. 
As already mentioned, since 1963-64, there are signs of recovery in the 
consumption of cotton. These are clearly reflected in the upward 
movement of cotton prices, particularly in 1964-65. Considering how¬ 
ever, the possibility of substitutes and the need to market a larger ex¬ 
portable surplus, a price of Rs. 450 per bale is assumed for 1969-70. 
This is slightly less than the average export price of staple varieties 
observed during the past five years. 

Export Target 

Subject to the above assumptions exports of raw cotton are anti¬ 
cipated to increase from Rs. 400 million in 1964-65 to Rs. 557 million in 
1969-70. If the production of cotton is higher than ,35 lakh bales, or 
the price assumption proves optimistic, the actual earnings may be 
higher. 

3. Hides and Skins 

No figures are readily available regarding the production and con¬ 
sumption of Hides and Skins. Also no data is readily available regarding 
the targets for the production of Hides and Skins. In the absence of 
such information, no substantial increase in the export of hides and 
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Skins is forecast, on ^ex" 
production will be absorbed y The exp0 rt target for 1969-70, compare 

bc?u£ S^"s^n teethe fo*U table : 


Earnings from Hides and Skins 


Million Rupees 


Year 


1959-60 ... 


1960-61 ... 


1961-62 ... 


1962-63 ... 


1963-64 ... 


j 1964-65 ... 

1964-65 ... 
(^STHKtr) 


1969-70 ... 
(Target)— 


83 

74 

89 


80 

76 

76 


3 * 


80 


■Source : State Bank of Pakistan. 


4. Raw Wool* 

Wool constitutes the sixth largest:forexgcarpet? wool and 
corhrh^utes, orfan^wrage^. 6 J>er ^ °The 

&38£&ssees2 svstna.. 

relatively low.f . 

It is estimated that the demand ^ ^^^pe^^S^^ncreased 
upward trend became of increased to dj an(J the lnhe rent supenonty 

fefwo^Z—iites for high^arpets^_ 

- —study or this subject by .be lusti.u.e of Devetop- 

,*„r^prw^^ Woo , Pakisla „ (page it) Cooperation and Marketing 

Adviser! Government of Pakistan, 1960. 
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Figures of production, consumption and exports for the past 
years and projections fop the Third Five-Year Plan are summarised 
below : 

Table 1 


Third Plan Projection of Exports of Raw Wool. 





Unit 

1962-63 

(Actuals) 

1963-64 

(Estimates) 

1964-65 

(Estimates) 

1969-70 

(Estimates) 

1. 

Cam’ over 

• •• 

Mill Lbs. 

2*0 

4*0 

4-0 

2-0 

2. 

Production 

... 

if 

40-0 

40*0 

41-0 

46-0 

3. 

Imports ... 


if 

5-0 

5*0 

5-0 

70 

4. 

Supply ... 

• •• 

if 

47-0 

490 

500 

55-0 

5. 

Consumption 

• t • 

if 

12*0 

13*0 

13 0 

16-0 

6. 

Surplus for Exports 

if 

350 

36*0 

37-0 

39-0 

7. 

Exports ... 

... 

if 

27*7 

32*0 

350 

36-0 

8. 

Pi ice 

... 

Rs. per Lbs. 

2*5 

2*6 

2-6 

2-5 

9. 

Earnings ... 

... 

Mill Rs. 

68*5 

83 

90 

90 


Note. —(1) Production figures for 1962-63 are based on estimates of Cooperation and Marke 
ing Department. 

(2) Figures for Exports and imports during 1962-63 are based on C.S.O. data. 


The current level of actual production is around 36 million lbs. but 
4 mill lbs. enter the country from Afghanistan via the overland route 
yielding a total availability of 40 million lbs. It is estimated that by 
the end of the Third Plan, this availability will increase to about 46 
million lbs. At present the woollen and worsted industry is largely con¬ 
suming imported tops and marino wool from abroad. The figures for 
imports are : 

# Table 2 

Imports and Raw Wool 


Quantity Value 
(Million Jbs) Mill Rs. 


1960-61 .. 

• •• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

50 

26*8 

1961-62 ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

4 S 

24*9 

1962-63 ... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

4-7 

26*3 


Source : C.S.O. 


The current level of imports is around 5 million lbs. which is ex¬ 
pected to increase to about 7 million lbs. due to the liberalisation of raw 
material imports and industrial bias i i the Third Five-Year' Plan. On 
this basis, availabilities during the Third Plan are expected to increase to 
55 million lbs. by 1969-70. The current level of domestic consumption 
according to a study conducted by of the Institute of Development Eco¬ 
nomics is around 12 million lbs. It is anticipated that due to the rising 
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domestic demand, consumption incWHO "n^esUma tod 

the exportable surplus thus ,, 1 969-70 The prices have 

mUlion 1 lbs., in W ^-65 to 39 rndhond^, by 1969 70. P 

been stable "ound Rs. 2,6 per mto ^ u[neA for i 969 .70. Subject to 
lower price of Rs. e_5 Per to., “a expected to maintain the 

Saf^WRs^iirin 1964-65 in 1969-70. 

5. Bice 

During the First Five-Ycar Plan nce was not a very f "IficanUtom 

of export, but has become an important source Pakist an which has 

“IS ^ce VXh' ton P s r ° d d u U rTg th yea e rs n i9M-62 P Sid S 1962-63 is ex- 
been around 11 lakh tons ctuni g 1964 . 65 . A production target of 

iTrlllh i" been^ fixed for"the last year of the Third Plan. 

’ Estimated level of products »d exports for the Third Five-Year 

Plan is shown in the following table . 

Third Plan Projection of exports of Rice _ 


1964-65 

(Estimates) 


1. Total Production in West Pakistan 

2. Superior Varieties ... 

3 . Exports : ... 

Basmati ... ; ••• 

Other varieties 

4 . Price : 

Basmati ... t”* 

Other Varieties 1 

5. Earnings 


Lakh tons 


Rs. per ton 


Mill Rs. 


120 

4-0 

1-4 

1-0 

0-4 

1,120 

680 

140 


1969-70 

(Target) 


17-5 
7-0 
4-0 
3 0 
1 0 

980 

550 

350 


-Estimates for 1964-65 are based on actuals in 1962-63 and luly-February 196b 

Due to the increased av—Y exports 

of rlce^wdl^ increase 3 from 1 ! on"^hvo° 8^sumptions,°nam^ 

1969-70. This export target, ofi ice is maae on by 1970> wi n 

ly : (i) The Rice deficit which is foie .^ | he domestic consumption of fine 
enable the disposal of our u<^ ® „ n ment to allow for the realisation of 
rice will be regulated by the Go N ein t 1 maintain the cur- 

export targets. It is “S^XsTeen assumed for 1969-70 in order 
rent level. Howevei, a lov ? o n this basis, earnings are expected to 

tocrc C ”mtoe K oTL. 140 million in 1964-65 to Rs. 350 m.lhon in 

in 1963-64 West plkistln tad a tampKMrtas crop 

of coarse-rice for export, , b ^ Pakistan. In 1964-65, ttus sur- 

to seek permissi0n 
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the U.S. Government to export this rise are in progress. Under the PL- 
480 agreement, Pakistan cannot export coarse rice as long as it ; 
importing wheat from U.S.A. There is a strong possibility that ii 
agricultural production targets are fully realized both the Prov i 
will have a sizeable surplus of rice to export during the Third I i; 
This possibility is not, however, included in these projections, but il 
realized, it will make up for any shortfall in other export targets includ¬ 
ing that for superior rice in case the domestic consumption is larger or 
the expected price level cannot be maintained. 


6. Fish 


The country’s potential fish resources are rich and abundant. As a 
result of the Government’s efforts to develop the fish industry, the pro¬ 
duction of fish and its export has been rising continuously. The fish har¬ 
bour at Karachi alone is handling about 100 tons of fish daily. The total 
production of river and marine fish in 1962-63 was 29,000 tons. The 
Third Plan target of fish production is 473,000 tons of which it is esti¬ 
mated that about 20 per cent will be exported. 

The estimates of production, consumption and exports are indicat¬ 
ed below :— 


Third Plan Projections of Exports of Fish 



: 

Unit 

1962-63 

(Actual) 

1964-65 

(Estimate) 

1969-70 

(Target) 

1. 

Production .. 

.. Thousand tons 

329 

355 

500 

2. 

Consumption 

• • >» 

286 

290 

392 

3 . 

Exports of Raw Fish .. 

• • n 

43 

40 

108 

4. 

Price 

.. Rs. per ton 

2,330 

2,300 

2,300 

5. 

Earnings . 

.. Mill Rs. 

100 

92 

250 


Note.— 1962-63 figures are based on actuals from C.S.O. The rest are estimates. 


The current level of exports in 1964-65 is estimated tit 40,000 tons 
which, in view of increased outlays on fishery development projects, is 
expected to increase to 108,000 tons by the end of the Third Plan. The 
bulk of the increased catch is expected to be exported in processed or 
frozen form. A price of Rs. 2,300 per ton has been assumed for the Third 
Plan period as against the actual level of Rs. 2,330 per ton recorded in 
1962-63. Subject to these assumptions, earnings through the export of fish 
are expected to increase from the level of Rs. 92 million in 1964-65 to 
Rs. 250 million in 1969-70. 

The projections in respect of processed or frozen fish whose exports 
are expected to increase from Rs. 46 million in 1964-65 to Rs. 150 mil¬ 
lion in 1969-70, are discussed in the following section. 
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7. Other Primary Commodities 

cre aS p C n °L mi So t iK 

The figures are :— m innr primary commodities. 

Third Plan projection of exports of minor nmary 

("Million Rupees) _ 

-—-1964-65 1969-70 

(Estimate) (Targets) 


1. Cotton Waste 

2. Oil Cake 

3. Tea .. • • , 

4 Fruits and Vegetables 

5. Gums and Resins 

6. Animal Hair .. 

7. Others 


1962-63 

(Act ual) 

24 

15 

8 

6 

9 

8 

50 


1963-64 ' 

(Actual) 


30 

20 

20 

8 

10 

10 

42 


120 


130 


140 


250 


- Source : Central Statistical Office. 

The increase in exporte of ^p^j^s^vailable under the export 
maintained in the P as 5 c ^ ,e estimated that the exports of minor items 
bonus scheme It g/^^ifoJTin 1964-65 to Rs. 250 million m 1969- 

70 U a n S aS of about 78: percent sSto^ Pearly a 

gSLfSSSed "Auction and export of fruits and vege- 

table !ea was an important ^ 0 ^"ortet“n 

year 1957-58 when 25 million pounds were P p0U nds were exported 

exports started declining. Ir‘ \ 9 ^g?on P ounte in 1962-63. The mam 
but exports again declined to mprease in consumption from 

reason for faU^m the exptn'ts ofJ:ea was the increase m consu^ 

29 million pounds m 1952-63 to i ffl i l es timate of produc- 

nroduction increased only marginally, l ne omc ^ 55 mimon pounds 

in* 1963-64.^ I^ndhig^e^T^^^f^^^l^^po^js'and^onsun^^i 

kMrpSs 65 on IhSbasis abolt 12 mi,Son pounds will be avaU- 

aWe The Sd Plan production target for tea^ ™ of ^? " lnc Sng 
According to the Tea Board, the d°m Q n this basis the domestic 

at about g 2.1 million poundsmS pounds over the Third Plan and 
consumption will increase by 11 ^ aro und 64 millmn pounds. Tlm_ 

total consumption in ^69 <0 n ay .exports in 1969-70 Assum 

dnga 1 Price’of°Rs P0 2 per ”oind earnings in 1969-70 may amount to K4. 30 

million. ^ MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS 

8. Jute Manufactures 

The principal jute manufactures arejam, cm-dage, anc - 

tr: 

imports for hessian and sacking. 



1 




































International Situation 

Pakistan produces about 10 per cent of world’s total production of 
juto manufactures. The following table shows the estimated woild pro- 
duction of jute manufacture: 


Table 1 

Estimated World Production of Jute Manufactures 
(Thousand tons) 


Country 


1960-61 

1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 

India 


, , 

1,048 


1,093 

1,246 N.A. 

Pakistan .. 


• . 

249 


273 

298 330 

Other countries 

• • 

. . 

1,075 


1,440 

1,300 N.A. 



Total 

.. ’ 2,372 


2,806 

2,844 

Source : 

Commonwealth Economic Committee 

Industrial Fibres. 

Tndia is the main competitor of Pakistan 

in the field of exports of 

iute manufactures. 

A breakdown of exports by chief producing coun- 

tries is given in 

the following table : 







TABLE 2 




Exports of Jute Manufactures from producing countries 



(Thousand tons) 





1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 1963 

India 


778 

860 

848 

718 

858 

Pakistan 


.. 86 

109 

188 

202 

229 254 

( United Kingdom 


14 

15 

16 

17 

17 

Belgium 


44 

44 

48 

43 

51 

France 


28 

27 

29 

18 

18 

West Germany 


9 

12 

13 

12 

9 

Netherlands .. 


4 

5 

7 

4 

5 

Italy 


1 

1 

1 

1 


Japan 


7 

4 

3 

3 

8 

United States 


5 

4 

4 

5 

5 

Austria 


• • • • 

1 

1 

1 

1 



976 

1,163 

1,158 

1,024 

1,201 


Source : Commonwealth Economic Committee—Industrial 1 ibies- 
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The volume of world exports g er during ^he ** past years, 

world demand has been steadily \ncreased both in absolute and 

* P« cent in 1962 - 

The main buyers of 

Spots' b U yVfrS producing Countries is given in the followmg 
table: 

rn a r»r i? 7 


Direction of Exports of Jute Manufactures 
(Thousand tons) 


Pakistan 



1960-61 1961-62 

1962-63 1960-61 

1961-62 

1962-63 

Australia • • 

75 -9 

40 0 

48 -2 
38-8 

56 -7 

48 -9 

26 -2 
2-0 

34 1 
4-8 

30-6 

4 -6 

Canada 

Ghana .. 

6 1 

17 1 

13-2 

49-5 

13 0 

16 -5 

8-9 

14 1 

0-7 

1-3 

2-1 

New Zealand 

Nigeria 

United Kingdom 

23 -3 
37-5 
39-3 

25 -4 
9-6 
7-9 

26-8 

40 -7 

37 -9 

18 -1 

12 -3 

8-8 

9 1 

5 1 

Other Commonwealth Country 
Argentina 

Belgium - 
Burma 

33 -2 

26 0 

10-1 

4-9 

43 -3 

6-2 

8-9 

6-1 

1-2 

12 -8 

2 0 
2-2 
14 1 
4-5 

3 0 
0-3 

16 d 

China .. •• 

28 *6 

49-5 

36 -7 

27-1 

11 1 

22 0 

5-2 

Cuba 

29 -5 

15 -8 

16 -4 

• • 

1 -3 

1*3 

Egypt 


26-1 



Indonesia 

10-5 

21 -8 

• • 


0-3 


4-5 

8-5 

7 1 


’ ’ 


Italy 

Netherlands 

2-2 

5-4 

8 -3 

1 0 
3-2 

5 0 

4-2 

4-9 

5-6 

7-2 

' 3-1 
6-8 

Peru 

Soviet Union 

28 -3 

25 0 

30-5 

35-4 

18 -9 

40-5 

South Africa 

Thailand 

U. S. A. 

West Germany 

Other Countries .. 

Total • • 

Breakdown by type 

11 0 

253 -6 

14 -7 

91 -8 

12 -3 
260-5 
14-4 
130 -4 

10 0 

229 -8 

8-6 

139 0 

22-3 

0-9 

29-4 

23 -8 
0-8 

50-2 

0-1 
27-3 
0-1 
73 -6 

809 -4 

785 -6 

877-5 

187 -6 

201 -6 

229-4 






64 -7 

Hessian 

413*2 

432-6 

477 -5 
380-1 

• * 


161 -9 

379 *1 

331 0 

• * 


2-8 

-Sacking 

Others 

17*1 

22 -0 

19 -9 

• * 


t 

' N ote.—0) Source : Commonwealth 

(2) Years are April to March. 

Economic Committee- 

-Industrial Fibres. 

[i 


*--T 
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It appears from the above table that the demand for Jute manufac¬ 
tures is fairly distributed all over the world. Pakistan’s Exports to the 
U.S.A. are extremely -Cow as compared with India. Though the export 
performance in Belgium and South Africa has been fairly encouraging. 
Exports to the latter country have been banned recently. It is hoped 
that due to the continued economic growth in the developing countries 
and the increased volume of economic activity in the developed countries, 
Pakistan will not face any special difficulty in raising its exports from 
2.6 lakh tons to 4.0 lakh tons in 1969-70. 

Domestic Jute Industry 

The Jute industry in Pakistan was initiated in 1951 and expanded 
rapidly between the years 1954 to 1957. The number of units increased 
from 3 in 1951 to 11 in 1956-57 and 15 in 1960. At present, there are 17 
units which have between them a fully paid-up capital of Rs. 27.7 crores 
out of which, it is estimated that 65 to 70 per cent has been utilized for the 
purchase of machinery. 

The Second Five-Year Plan proposed to increase the Jute goods 
Manufacturing capacity from 8 thousand to 12 thousand looms to be 
achieved by 1964-65. The target was subsequently raised to 18 thousand 
ordinary looms and 1.2 thousand broad looms. The sanctioned capa¬ 
city at the end of 1963 was 14.6 thousand ordinary looms and 0.6 thous¬ 
and broad looms. 

The progress made by the industry in the past years is shown in 
the following table :— 

Table 4 


Production of Jute Manufactures and consumption of Raw Jute 


Years 

No. of 
Mills 

No. of 
Looms 
installed 

No. of 
looms in 
operation 

Production Consumption 
of Jute goods of Raw Jute 
(000 tons) (Lakh bales) 

1955-56 

8 

4,841 

4,230 

130 

7-3 

1956-57 

11 

6,364 

5,261 

144 

8-0 

1957-58 

12 

7,017 

6,015 

158 

9-4 

1958-59 

24 

7,631 

6,899 

203 

12-1 

1959-60 

14 

7,977 

7,741 

256 

15-3 

1960-61 

14 

8,165 

7,884 

249 

14-6 

1961-62 

14 

8,476 

7,111 

271 

15-9 

1962-63 

16 

9,170 

8,844 

298 

17-4 

1963-64 

17 

10,422 

9,950 

331 

19-4 


Source : Pakistan Jute Mills Association. 


The production of Jute manufactures increased from 256 thousand 
tons in 1959-60 to 331 thousand tons in 1963-64, and production in 1964-65 
is expected to remain at the same level as that of 1963-64 due to recent 
strikes and labour unrest. Had normal conditions prevailed, due to the 
additional loomage in 1964-65, production would have further increased to 
390 thousand tons as against the second Plan target of 380 thousand tons. 
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With a few exceptions, ^J? e G ™ b Jf Indian Jute Industry. In actual 
•cent hessian looms on the pa t0 be pu t on sackings to met the 

working, however, more loo h the increa sing overseas 

internal demand requirements and to ^ P^ imbalance between the pre¬ 
demand for heavy goods. Th .. h had be worked partially for 
Paratory has enabled the industry to 

a third shut, me w" halancine machinery. 

procure sizeable quan thege mfflg comp rises the standard 

By and large, the productio;diversification of production has receiv- 
tvne of hessian and sackings but nast two years. Already 

ed the attention of the mill ovm«s c loth, cotton bagging and web- 

woven and tufted carpets, carpet back ng it ’ is hope d that the produc- 

tio^of ^olyU^e^t^^^e^^hei^bags, ““ ^ W ‘ n 

lnt ° Z ThM Plan envisages the operahon of 26>—? 
is thousand br “ ad n ' 0 t Xtrenfof"production, consumption and exports in 
%%J*£ ISSrted\n n the lowing table. 

TABLE 5 

. .. . prr) orts of jute Manufactures. 

Third Plan projections of exports oj ____ 


Unit 


1. production of Jute Manufactures 

Ordinary looms •• Lakh tons 

Broad looms .. 

Total • • »» 

2. Looms in operation 

_ , .. Numbers 

Ordinary 

Broad 

Total • • »> 

3. Domestic consumption 

„ .. Lakhs tons 

Ordinary 

Broad 

Total . • »* x 

4. Exports of Jute Manufactures 

_ ,. , Lakh tons 

Ordinary • • • • 

Broad •• •• ” 

Total . • »» 


1962-63 

(Actual) 

1963-64 

(Actual)] 

1964-65 

(Estimate) 

1969-70 

(Target) 

3 0 

3-3 

3-3 

6 0 

1 -2 

To 

3-3 

3-3 

7-2- 

8-8 

10-2 

10 -5 

20 0 


• • 

• • 

1.8 

8-8 

10-2 

10-5 

21 -8 

0-7 

0-7 

0-8 

11 

•• 

• • 

•• 

0 1 

0*7 

0-7 

0-8 

1-2 

-— - 

2-3 

2-6 

2-5 

4-9 

1 1 


2-3 


2-6 


2-5 


6-0 
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Table 5 — ccmtd. 



Unit 

1962-63 

(Actual) 

1963-64 

(Actual) 

1964-65 

(Estimate) 

1969-70 

(Target) 

Price of Jute Manufactures 






Ordinary ... 

Lakh tons 

1,400 

1,310 

1,400 

1,250 

Broad 

>> 




1,800 

Value of Jute Manufactures 

(State Bank) ... Mills Rs. 

320 

341 

350 

810 

5. Row Jute Requirements 






Mills . 

Lak bales 

17.5 

19.5 

19.5 

42.0 

Other domestic 

»> 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

3.0 

Exports 

»> 

44 

41.0 

42.0 

37.5 

Total 

»> 

64 

62.0 

64.0 

82.5 


Note .—Figures for 1962-63 and 1963-64 represent actuals Value of exports is based on State 
Bank figures and quantities produced consumed and exported are based on data 
from the Jute Mills Association. 

At present, Pakistan’s share of the world production is about 
10 per cent and its exports constitute about 20 per cent of woiUd 
exports. It is proposed to raise the production from 390 thousand 
tons in 1964-6^ to 720 thousand tons in 1969-70. After allowing for the 
domestic consumption of 80 thousand tons, there will be an exportable 
surplus of 250 thousand tons in 1964-65. This will mean that by 1969-70 
half of the raw jute produced in the country will be consumed by the 
domestic industry and earnings from the exports of raw jute may be 
even less than the level in 1964-65. 

The most important factor is the ability of the country to export 
600 thousand tons of jute manufactures by 1970. The total increase in 
the world demand at the end of the Third Plan will be approximately 600 
thousand tons, i.e., from about 1.2 million tons in 1964-65 to 1.8 million 
tons in 1969-70. This means that Pakistan should capture additional 
outlets for 350 thousand tons or nearly 58 per cent of the increase in 
world demand to meet its export target for 1969-70. On this basis, 
Pakistan will contribute 33 per cent of the world demand by 1970 com¬ 
pared to an estimated 20 per cent in 1964-65, and considering the progress 
made by the industry in capturing markets abroad, it does not appear to 
be unreasonable to expect that Pakistan should be able to raise its exports 
from 260 thousand tons in 1963-64 to 600 thousand tons in 1969-70. 

Pakistan has so far earped a good name for its jute manufactures, 
having already acquired a respectable position among the suppliers of 
jute manufactures in the world and has been spectacularly successful in 
the field of sacking. Pakistan has been able to restrict Indian exports 
in a number of markets such as Australia, East and West Africa and 
Burma. Our exports of hessian have also increased appreciably during 
the past 3 or 4 years in competition with India which is the main pro¬ 
ducer. 
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some important S&"" 

Table 6 

. A. Exports to Australia. 


Year 


J955-56 ... 
1959-60 ... 
1963-64 ... 


India 

Pakistan 

Total 

Pakistan’s 

percentage 

share 

101.8 

2.4 

104.2 

2.3 

85.8 

24.4 

110.2 

22.1 

52.9 

48.6 

101.5 

48.0 


B Exports to African Countries otter (ten 8. Africa. 

- (000 tons)__ 


Year 


India 


Pakistan Total 


Pakistan’s 

percentage 

share 



92.0 

8.0 

100.0 

8.0 

1955-56 ... 

••• 

' ... 82.6 

28.6 

112.2 

25.7 

1959-60 ... 

1963-64 ... 

••• 

- 82 - 6 

53.0 

135.6 

39.9 


C. Exports to U.S.A. 




(000 tons) 



—---- 

— -- 

India 

Pakistan 

Total 

Pakistan’s 

percentage. 

share 

Year 





179.5 

9.4 

189.9 

5.0 

" 1955-56 ... 

• • • ’ 

190.5 

19.5 

209.7 

9.1 

1959-60 ... 

1963-64 ... 

••• •** 

257.4 

32.4 

289.8 

11.2 


D. Exports to Canada. 




(000 tons) 


_ 



India 

Pakistan 

Total 

Pakistan’s 

percentage 

share 

Year 




___________-- 

... • 33 - 2 

0.7 

33.9 

2.1 

1955-56 ... 

40.6 

2.0 

42.6 

4.7 

1959-60 ... 

••• 

52.2 

5.5 

57.7 

9.5 
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E. Exports to U.K. 
(GOO tons) 


Year 



India 

Pakistan 

Total 

Pakistan’s 

percentage 

share 

1955-56 . 

• • • 

• • • 

52.2 

3.9 

56.1 

7.0 

1959-60 . 


• •• 

45.5 

11.8 

57.7 

20.5 

1963-64 . 

... 

... 

29.9 

7.2 

37.1 

19.4 


Pakistan has also done extremely well in the case of Cuba and the 
West Indies. In the case of the U.S.A., progress made does not look 
impressive, yet it has considerable potential. 

At present there are eleven countries exporting jute manufactures, 
but Pakistan’s main competitor is India, which has enjoyed for a long 
time a monopolistic position in the field of sacking and hessian. India 
has, no doubt, a well established industry for hessian and sacking but 
Pakistan has already gained a substantial edge because of its cost ad¬ 
vantage due to the better quality of raw jute and more modern plant 
and machinery. India’s capacity to expand the production of raw jute 
is also comparatively limited. 

In view of these factors the export target of 600 thousand tons for 
jute manufactures is quite realistic, provided incentives for the increased 
production of jute are maintained, the efficiency of jute mills is increased 
further, and research efforts to find better and cheaper uses of jute is 
intensified. 

Prices 

The fluctuations in the prices of jute manufactures are closely linked 
with the prices of raw jute. Average prices of jute manufactures in 
U.K., India and Pakistan are shown in the following table : 

Table 7 

Average prices of jute mamifacture<s. 

(The prices do not include export duties) 


Seasonal Average 
July-June 


United Kingdom India 


Pakistan 


40 in X 10 40 in X 10 

oz. oz. 

Hessian Hessian 

un-made Rs. per 

up. Pence 100 yds. 

per lb. 


Sacking 45 in X 11 
B—Twills oz. 

(2-1/4 lbs.) Hessian 
Rs. per Rs. per 

100 bags 100 yds. 


Sacking 
B—Twills 
Rs. per 100 
bags 


1956-57 



12.05 

42.53 

113.63 

53.38 

128.19 

1957-58 



13.19 

40.93 

107.36 

55.50 

119.88 

1958-59 



12.93 

41.26 

94.95 

50.69 

109.88 

1959-60 



13.83 

42.76 

112.76 

43.19 

113.00 

1960-61 



18.39 

55.47 

168.03 

85.53 

167.76 

1961-62 



15.26 

54.08 

133.08 

53.69 

134.88 

1962-63 



14.50 

52.06 

116.60 

52.32 

116.21 


Source : Commonwealth Economic Committee. 
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,..,s 1 

rave hi the developing — of 

annum. The iaie u prominent. Pi^u* , 

Asia and Africa is even mm P f wWc h averaged about 

. a nn the unit values of J^V? 01 1, QK o pd Tt is estimated 


R , f,400^1*2-63 decHnrf to - ^ ^ average 

the compost tionofP fetch higher pno g 70 in the export 

varieties that are super w ^ ^ assume d for law 

projections 8 f^ 1 ' ihe products of ordinary looms- ^ ^ ^ s 

If the production “Jftt.e'SpS oT jute manufacture are e^stimab 

geared to varieties whose 

Smandls lSely to increase faster. 

9. Cotton Manufactures 

•fVio fpxtils manu- 

The Second Five 3~«gl? - 

*» lakh spindles 

revised upwards and w i 

TABLE 1 


Production of cloth <md yam_ 

Yarn 

(Million Lbs.) 


Cloth 


1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1965 (Estimate) 


409 

413 

432 

471 

500 


(Million Yds.) 

629 
699 
725 
730 
820 


Source : C.S.O. 
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coarse vSeSesVcloth^nll i nc ™ se f . in .«» production of flne and 

rer cent in 1962 th£ “L“ a ” e d °‘ h <«■» 25 per cent in 1955 to u. 
cent in 1955 to 51 ™r «nt !n wel.*™ Vaneties decreased from 70 P» 

in tI» h foUow1ng SS tIb a e d ® in the eXp ° rtS ° f Cotton manufactures is shown 

Table 2 

\ 

Pakistan's Export of Cotton Yarn and Cloth 


Year 


Yarn 

Cloth 

Total 

Quantity 
(Million Lbs.) 

Value 

(Million Rsj 

Quantify 
(Million Yds.) 

Value 

(Million Rs.) 

(Million (Rs.) 

1956 

... 

28 

50 

20 

14 

64 

1957 


40 

77 

11 

7 

84 

1958 


68 

12 

5 

4 

16 

1959 

... 

82 

123 

42 

26 

149 

1960 

... 

90 

136 

76 

53 

189 

1961 

... 

15 

28 

i 54 

40 

68 

1962 

... 

6 

12 

84 

53 

65 

1963 

... 

34 

59 

130 

75 

134 


Source : Cotton Textile Statistics No. 8 Volume III 1964. 

i These figures which are on a calendar year basis have been used to 
show the fluctuations in earnings The State Bank data presented In 
eAllies tables is on the basis of fiscal years 

international Scene 

Pakistan has been encountering stiff competition in the inter- 
™ arket for cotton manufactures from a number of well 
established manufactures particularly Japan, India, Hong Kong, Spain, 
U.K. and some other European countries. Egypt and U.S.A. * are 

PYnnft e a S K° f D U F^ r + fine ^ otl1 anci or ^ in arily do not compete for varieties 
A#^rrtr Tro P A aklst j R ‘ For some years now > the cotton textile industries 
or u.Jk., U.S.A. and certain other countries have been faced with 
severe competition from Asian textile exports. This has led to the 
signing of two major series of international agreements for dealing 
)Y lth T T s V L c “ exports. Firstly, there are the voluntary agreements which 
the United Kingdom has concluded with Hong Kong, India and 
Pakistan, to operate until the end of 1965. Secondly there is the GAIT 
International Cotton Textile Agreement, which has been ratified by 
m< £ more important exporting countries, and whit* is to operate 

until 1967. So far the United States, West Germany, France and 
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%£& partfculai^supplytag ^ 

The exports ofSwing S shows 
gESSSrf tradeof cotton manufactures: 

TABLE 3 

international Trade, in Cotton Yarn and Cloth 

(Figures in 000 metric tons) ___- 


1,60 1961 1962 >960 1961 


North America of which 

(4 -8) tJ V v* 

U.S.A. •• *• , s ( ) (1-4) (4-2) 

(19) ( ) t ) 

Mexico • • (1-9) (4 1) 

Canada •• 



1962 


52 -5 
N.A. 
( 2 - 0 ) 


South America .. 

W. Europe of which 
France 

W. Germany .. 

Italy.. 

U.K. 

Eastern Europe 

U.S.S.R. 

Asia and Oceanica of which 
Pakistan 

i 

India 

Japan 

China 

Africa of which .. 

U.A.R. 

Others 


1009 105 0 

(116) U6-2) 

(2-9) (2 9) 

(18-2) (26 1) 

(9 - 6 ) (6 6 ) 

5-6 

106 0 55 0 

(41 0 ) (6 4 ) 

(6 -9) 17 -2) 

(39 1 ) ( 21 6 ) 

200 170 

(19 0 ) (16 - 9 ) 

1-7 6 1 


96 0 278 -4 

(13 0 ) (53 9 ) 

(2 - 7 ) (28 0 ) 

(19 - 7 ) <11 * 7 ) 

(6-9) (40 7) 

51-3 

6-4 23-7 

44 0 341 *1 

(2-2) (8 4) 

(10 - 4 ) (82 1 ) 

( 17 - 1 ) ( 1516 ) 

(56 0 ) 
21-0 130 

(20 - 8 ) (12 - 6 ) 

4 1 


254 -2 230 0 

(48 - 6 ) (45 - 7 ) 

(27 0 ) (24 - 4 ) 

(11 - 3 ) ~(9 - 2 > 

(37 0) (31-3) 

23 -9 23 -5 

3180 3050 

(5 - 9 ) (7 0 > 

(66 0 ) (61 - 0 ) 

( 150 . 0 ) ( 152 - 8 ) 
(50 - 0 ) 

11-0 13-7 

(10 - 3 ) ( 13 * 6 ) 

55 -4 '73 0 


Total World .. 

Pakistan’s share of total world 


242 -3 189 -5 

16 - 9 % 3 - 4 % 


174-5 767-5 731 0 697 0 

1-2% 1*1% 08 % 1-0% 


Source : 


Cotton world statistics October, 1963. 
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The above table will show that Pakistan’s exports of cotton manu¬ 
factures have been fluctuating violently. It appears, however, that our 
other competitors are moving faster and on a larger scale. If our textile 
industry has to ensure a future for itself, our exporters have to enter 
the world market more firmly and on a much larger scale. The princi¬ 
pal market in which Pakistan’s cotton manufactures appear to have 
bright future are East Africa, West Africa, Sudan, Indonesia, Malaysia, 
Western Europe, U.K. and the U.S.A. 

It may be pointed out here that almost every country of the world, 
soon after independence, starts thinking in terms of building up its own 
consumer goods industries irrespective of the natural endowments and 
the first item on the list of exports is cotton manufactures. The com¬ 
petition in the case of this item is therefore bound to be a challenging one. 

Export Targets 

Export and production targets for the Third Plan together with 
corresponding figure on production, domestic consumption, exportable 
surplus, price and exports for the past three years are summarised in the 
following table : 

Table 4 

Third Plan projections of exports of Cotton .Manufactures. 


Unit 


1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1969-70 

("Actuals) (Actuals) (Estimates) (Estimates) 


* 1. Production of Yarn 


Cotton Yarn Produced] 


Mill lbs. 

450 

465 

500 

720 

Spindles in operation .. 

• • 

Lakh Nos. 

21 -4 

22 -7 

25 0 

35 0 

Raw Cotton Consumed 


,. bales ] 

13 -5 

14 0 

15 0 

20 -5 

2. Consumption of Yarn 







Mills 

. . 

Mill lbs. 

195 

200 

210 

350 

Hand loom .. 

.. 

>» 

205 

200 

200 

200 

Hosiery, etc. .. 

• • 

ft 

40 

40 

40 

70 

Total Consumption 


»* 

440 

440 

450 

620 

3. Exports of Yarn 







Quantity exported 

• • 

»» 

10 

25 

50 

100 

Price 

.. 

Rs. per lb. 

1 -7 

1 -7 

1 -7 

1 7 

Value of exports 

.. 

Mill Rs. 

17 

42 

85 

170 

4. Production of Cloth 







Mill 

• • 

Mill yds. 

730 

760 

785 

1,400 

Hand loom plus production 
non-reporting Mills. 

in 

>> 

785 

800 

800 

800 

Total Production 


ft 

1,515 

1,560 

1,585 

2,200 
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1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1969-70 


Unit 


(Actuals) (Actuals) (Estimates) (Estimates)' 


5. Consumption of cloth 
Total Consumption 
Population 
Consumption per capita^in Yds 
6. Exports of cloth 
Quantity exported 
'Price 

Value of exports 
7. Earnings from Yarn and cloth 


.. (Mill Yds.) 

1,425 

1,466 

1,480 

.. (Mo. of Mill) 

107 

110 

113 

i- 

13 3 

131 

13-1 

.. Mill yds. 

90 

94 

106 

... Rs. per Yds. 

0-8 

0-8 

0-8 

.. Mill Rs. 

72 

75 

85 

.. Mill Rs. 

92 

115 

170 


1,975 

129 

15-3 

225 
0 -8 
180 
350 


Figures 


« sax satis && ss ««- «"• “ is ° r fi6,,r ' s 

are based on different sources. 

The average export price of ^ ari ^J^ ri af SU med 2 to 3 conUnue during 

The Third PIot the 3 interaa^on^ demand ^lackens or Q a f 

decline heimprovement of the quahty^of Yarn art ^ 

of the Third Plan. increase from Rs. 72 

The value of the exports ofclothisexpec increasing trend is 

■•A® S? SdfxpS ?Xr 6 e 5 estLated to nearly douMe 

in 1969-70. , ,, together 

u •« thus estimated that exports of cotton mi iiion in 1969- 
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frozen and processed or canned fish constitutes about half of the total 
exports. This ratio is likely to change in favour of more exports in pro¬ 
cessed rather than unprocessed form during the Third Plan. The figures 
are : 



Third Plan 'projections of exports of Fish in processed form. 

(Million Rupees) 

Total Exports in Exports in 

Exports of unprocessed processed 
Fish form form 

1962-63 (Actuals) .. .. .. 100 50 50 

1964-65 (Estimates) .. .. .. 92 46 

1969-70 (Target) .. .. .. 250 100 150 


11. Newsprint and Writing and Mechanical Paper* 

The present sanctioned annual capacity for newsprint and mecha¬ 
nical paper is 50,600 tons, that for writing and printing paper 68,000 
tons. 

Newsprint 

Uptil 1959-60 newsprint formed an important item in the import 
Tbudget of the country when about 14,000 tons of newsprint was imported. 
In 1960-61, Pakistan not only became self-sufficient in newsprint but 
also entered the world market as an exporter. 

The figures of production, consumption and exports during the 
recent years and projections for the Third Plan are shown in the follow¬ 
ing table : 


Third Plan projections of exports of Newsprint. 


• . 

Unit 

1962-63 

(Actuals) 

1964-65 

(Estimate) 

1969-70 

(Estimate) 

Production 

.. (Thousand tons)' 

31 0 

35 

70 

Consumption 

• • »» 

12 0 

19 

35 

Exportable Surplus 

• • 99 

19 0 

16 

25 

Exports .. 

• • 99 

12 0 

16 

25 

Price 

.. Rs. per ton 

665 

665 

650 

Earnings .. 

.. Million Rs. 

8 0 

10 *6 

16-2 


Note .—Actuals for 1962-63—are based on the data from the Central Statistical Office. 

♦These projections are based on a study of the subject by the Institute of Development 
Economics, Karachi. 
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The production targets set for ^ThWPlan are^expected to 

Rs. 650 per ton ass^ned for tutu y § g million m 1962-63 to Rs. 
ed that the earnings will douDie 
million in 1969-70. 


Units 


1962-63 1964-65 

(Actual) (Estimates) 


1969-70 


(Thousand tons) 23 


Rs. per ton 
Mill Rs. 


19 

4 

4 

1875 

7-5 


30 

25 

5 

5 

1800 
9 0 


100 
78 
22 
22 
1500 
33 0 


Production 

Consumption 
Exportable surplus 
Exports .. 

Price 

Earnings .. 

ba “ d °” rr 6 C S thousand tons of paper was 
AC a OVdi 1962 0 6 ?v S aSedlt Rs.7.5 million which S^es^ S for 

year leve, of 

gfS Xonto Rs. 33 million in 1969-70. ftom news . 

together are estima ‘ ed “ 


1962-63 


1964-65 


1969-70 


Newsprint 

Writing and mechanical paper 


8 0 
7-5 


10 -6 
9 0 


Total 


15-5 


19 -6 


16-2 
33 0 
49-2 
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12. Other Manufactured Goods 

One of the most distinguishing features of the Third Plan strategy 
for industrialisation is the policy of providing for additional capacity of 
new industries primarily for exports. This policy in the industrial sector 
will make available a wide range of industrial goods for exports. The 
broad categories in which these goods can be divided have already been 
mentioned in Part I of this paper. These include (a) manufactured pro 
ducts based on agricultural raw materials such as jute and cotton, (hi 
manufactured products based on other domestic materials such as 
cement, fertilizer, petro-chemicals and paper, (c) products based on 
traditional or special skills like sports goods, carpets and cutlery ; and 
(d) industrial goods based primarily on imported materials such as 
electrical goods, machinery, etc. 

The Export Promotion Bureau has developed detailed targets of 
miscellaneous manufactures on the basis of various research studies and 
consultations with industrialists and exporters. These targets were con¬ 
sidered and endorsed by the Export Promotion Council in the first week 
of February with some modifications. These targets as finalized by the 
Council are shown in the following table, sub-divided in the four cate¬ 
gories referred to above. 


Exports of other Manufacture Goods during the Third Plan . 

(Million Rupees) 



1 , 

1963-64 

(Actual) 

1969-70 

(Target) 

<a) Manufactured Products based on agricultural 
raw materials : 



1 . 

Handloom cloth and other speciality items 

0-2 

400 

2. 

Cotton Thread 

3-6 

100 

3. 

Ready made garments 

1-8 

500 

4. 

Hosiery 

0-7 

500 

5. 

Tents and Canvas 

10 

20 0 

6. 

Woollen textiles 

1-5 

20 0 

7. 

Art Silk 

1;3 

400 

8. 

Surgical dressing 

(a) 

10 0(a) 

9. 

Canned and dehydrated fruits and vegetables 

3-4 

100 

10. 

Vegetable Ghee 

.. 

200 

91. 

Animal feeds 

0-6 

2-5 

12. 

Biscuits and bakery .. 

1.4 

2.5 

13. 

Confectionery 

.. 0.9 

2.5 

14. 

Tobacco manufactures (including cigars) 

0.1 

2.5 


Total (a) 

16.5 

280.0 














(Million Rupees) 



1963-64 

(Actual) 

1969-70 

(Target) 

(b) Manufactured products based on non-agricultural 
domestic materials : 



i. 

Snake Venom and other vaccines 

0.1 

10.0 

(b) 

2. 

Urea and nitrogenous fertilizers 

18.8 

100.0 

3. 

Salt .. - 

1.3 

20.0 

4. 

Shoes 

10.2 

20.0 

5. 

Leather 

20.0 

30.0 

6. 

Leather goods .. .. 

0.1 

10.0 

7. 

Cement 

-• 

50.0 

8. 

Guar Gum .. 

4.3 

20.0 

9. 

Gypsum 

1.7 

5.0 .' 

10. 

Minerals other than gypsum .. 

•• 

20.0 

11. 

Paints and Varnishes .. .. .. 

0.9 

10.0 

12. 

Petro Chemicals 

•• 

20.0 

13. 

Soaps and cosmetics 

4.2 

20.0 

14. 

Inks and printing 

0.7 

10.0 


Total (b) .. 

62.3 

345.0 

(c) Products based on traditional or special Skills : 



i. 

Carpets Woollen hand knitted 

18.1 

30.0 

2. 

Carpets Jute and other machine made varieties .. 

3.5 

50.0 

3. 

Pharmaceuticals and other herbal extracts 

5.5 

30.0 

4. 

Surgical goods 

2.5 

25.0 

5. 

Cutlery 

4.4 

10.0 

6. 

Motion pictures 

1.3 

4.5 

7. 

Sports goods 

19.0 

30.0 

8- 

Handicrafts 

0.7 

20.0 

9. 

Others 

18.8 

87.5 

« 

Total (c) 

73.8 

287.0 
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(Million Rupees) 

1963-64 1969-70 

(Actuals) (Target) 

(d) Industrial goods based primarily on imported materials : 



i. 

Electric bulbs and’fluorescent tubes 

. . 

5.0 

2. 

Electric measuring instruments 

a 7 

40.0 

3. 

Electric appliances, switch gears and transformers 

3.3$ 

5.0 

4. 

Electric fans 

2.0% 


5. 

Transistors .. 

O.t 

0.5 

6. 

Bicycles 

a 

10.0 

7. 

Diesel and other engines 

0.9 

10.0 

8. 

Agricultural implements 

a 

2.5 

9 . 

Pumps .. .. .. .. 

0.2 

5.0 

10. 

Machine tools 

0.3 

5.0 

11. 

Steel household equipment 

a 

2.5 

12. 

Sewing machines 

a 

5.0 

13. 

Razor blades .. . J 

a 

5.0 

14. 

Tyres and tubes 

1.5 

10.0 


Total (d) .. 

8.3 

105.5 


Grand Total (a)+(b) + (c)+(d) 

160.9 

1,017.5 


Notes .—(a) Means actual exports of less than Rs. one lakh. 

(b) There was a difference of opinion regarding export propsects of this item. 
It was decided by the Export Promotion Council to seek advice of the proposed 
Standing Committee on chemicals and petro chemicals. 

These targets represent the export potential and depend on many assump¬ 
tions and conditions, in particular :— 

(i) The availability of adequate raw materials from the cheapest 
possible sources whenever such raw materials need to be im¬ 
ported. 

(ii) Production capacity of the industry is established, or expand¬ 
ed well in excess of the home demand. 

(iii) The export of the products of the smaller units is organised 
through export corporations or associations of an economic 
size so as to ensure proper marketing abroad, and mainten¬ 
ance of adequate standards of goods and services. 

Since some of these assumptions may not materialise due to lower 
production, larger domestic demand and unfavourable international 
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market conditions, actual exports may k®* ha ” ^ower^ figure P °of 

S by the Export .Promotion been estimated for 

Rs. 600 million which appears ° figh and paper as against the 

esUmateTlVn'"mim'on'propised by'the Export Promotion Bureau. 

C. INVISIBLE RECEIPTS 

—.afari in the following table . 


5. 

6 . 


Third Plan Targets of earnings from 
1 (Million Rupees) 

Invisibles. 




1962-63 

(Actual) 

1963-64 

(Actual) 

1964-65 

(Estimate) 

1969-70 

(Target) 

Receipts on account 

of 

25 

•• 

26 

35 . 

Foreign Govt. 

Receipts on account 

of 

52 


55 

60 

Pak. Govt. 





• • 

Non-Monetary Gold 

•• 

• • 

A 

• ♦ 

10 

20 

Travel .. 

• • 

9 


35 

60 

Transportation .. 

•• 

30 


5 

15 

Industries 

1 

• • 

36 


45 

55 

Investment Income 

• • 


210 

275 

Miscellaneous (Film rentals. 
Agency Services Royalties 

215 

• • 



etc.) 

Un-official Donations 

• • 

42 

*• 

33 

35 




i 

105 

125 

Personal remittances 

• • 

* * 


6 


. Indus Basin Fund 


86 

• • 



Total 

• • 

500 

514 

530 

680 


, td rrno million in 1962-63, and 
Invisible receipts amounted to ' m illion on account of the Indus 

included an abnormal eta» ofthis item invisible '"recefpte 

Basin Fund. .Despite the absence est ,mated that receipts 

‘rtois^fwilfftotoe^ease to Rs. 680 million by 1969-70. 

In view of differences in thejieluiviour patterns^onndhndua^^te^,^an 

"f whic^ projections 0 for the Third Plan have been made. 
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Receipts on account of Pakistan Government amounted to about 
Rs. 52 million in 1962-63, and may increase only slightly to Rs. 55 million 
in 1964-65 and Rs. 60 million in 1969-70. However, receipts on foreign 
Government accounts may increase from Rs. 26 million in 1964-65 to 
Rs. 35 million in 1969-70. 

It appears from the current trend that receipts from ‘ Travel ’ and 
Transportation which amounted to Rs. 39 million in 1962-63, and may 
increase to Rs. 45 million in 1964-65, the same may go up further to Rs. 80 
million in 1969-70, largely due to an expansion in our shipping and air 
services, and the increased emphasis on the development of tourist trade 
in Pakistan. 

The recent rise in the U.K. Bank Rate has had a favourable effect on 
investment income, which consists mainly of interest on sterling securities. 
Such income is expected to increase from Rs. 45 million in 1964-65 to 
Rs. 55 million in 1969-70. 

The Miscellaneous items are also. expected to increase. An in¬ 
crease of about 30 per cent has been anticipated over the Third Plan in 
earnings from this item which constitutes Agency services, Film rentals,. 
Royalties, Educational expenses etc. 

‘ Un-official Donations ’ are not expected to increase by any substantial 
margin and only a small increase of Rs. 2 million has been anticipated over 
the Third Plan. 

Incentives in the form pf Bonus scheme were introduced to Personal 
Remittances from the 1st September, 1963. There/" has been good response 
to the incentives, and earnings under this head are expected to be Rs. 105 
million in 1964-65. These are further expected to increase to Rs. 125 
million in 1969-70, the last year of the Third Plan. 

Subject to the above assumptions Invisible earnings are anticipated 
to increase from the estimated level of Rs. 530 million ih 1964-65 to' 
Rs. 680 million in 1969-70. 
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. /- V/ V 

APPENDIX 

the Sve^fo h-oct'up 

of products °tt> el t i h g; n J 0 rt machinery and equipment sparepa es ;. entially 

vai'ieties of rice, t t , asDO rt equipment and certain e from export, 

rial*raw materials, tiansp ^ their exchange earning * the 

needed in the country ^ and serves to shmu^ate^^ 

It stimulates interest m the P. y and its export to f° r ^ 30 cent 

2a¥?5 

(Ui) Liberalised Lmensnig liberalised under « dustries 

for export * ndu tS n «^riod January-June 1964, ten exi ^ These 
Policy tor Hie f ?® ' ted raw materials on req prese rvation, 
will be licensed for 1 p carpe t machinery, fish conn z surgical 

industries are bonemeal^ P^.^, instraments sport | tw0 in dust- 

euar gum, kapok ool SCO uring and cleaning. their norma l 

instruments, tanning a^^ Q f entitlement and m of the FOB value 

ries will be licensed cas j 1 licences equal t ^ c f raw materials, 

share will be entitled to casn the ir requirement ot ^a 

o their exports f 2li^Xe“industries have been placed ° t 

spare parts etc Eighty« initial and repeat ncei Ad- 

licensing and these ^^\ or raw materials* «Materials by a 
assessed single f lso P gra nted for the nnp goods exclusively foi 

srrrot SduSJfor the— g der to Iacmtate the 

Licences tor "thfn—uSSring exporters, system 
export of excisable good iby ware houses to such be P rchase d with- 

sSsa'“5SgS sw gfSjsft r-i-»*•> - 

out payment of excis • rom <.nts_Almost 

exported. f t j ie Iiett«r of Credit refi 1 ** letter ' G f credit 

(v) Freeing Exports f been ma de free from ^ 1 ^ peris h- 

all CT P° 1 '* !! n 4 r0m The exceptions are ti) of all commodities to 

requirements, run to India> and (m) ex P or 

a ble when exp +hi sc heme, exporters 

Brazil. _ f r abates Scheme.— Under this ^ on ra w 

(vi) Customs Duty Rc refund of import duty entitled to 

Of manufactured goods^g^ o( goods exporte^T { b_ d 

5Se&.SSSSffi-•iaar’* - — ■ 

a fter furnishing them wit 
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" v (viipKebafje on Railway Freight.—ReBa'te on railway freight isgftteii 
,on goods meant for export. 

(viii) Export Credits guarantee scheme.—This scheme was introduced 
in March, 1962 and is designed to promote the export trade; of Pakistan 
'by providing a guarantee against certain financial risks of;the exporters 
in realising sale proceeds of their goods to foreign countries, which are 
not covered by normal insurance. The percentage of loss„ which may be 
made good under the scheme is 75 for commercial risks and 85 for political 
risks. 

f (ix) Sit&liidariL yiil-^speet^ob Co^>(l^i'o^E>^|>r</s.—-Sjkctpdards have been 
published in r^sp^ct or alriuifito’er of'exportable goods and commodities, and 
those for many dithers are in the process of being finalised bylthe Pakistan 
Standard Institution. Under the Pakistan Certification • Marks Ordinance 
of 1961 the Government has the power to prohibit or restrict exports from 
Pakistan of such items as do not conform to the prescribed standards. 

(x) Rebate of Income Tax.—In order to accelerate exports, business 
houses and industries engaged in exports can be given rebate from income 
tax on profits earned from export trade. 

B. INSTITUTIONAL FRAMEWORK FOR EXPORT 

(1) Export Promotion Bureau.—This Bureau has been set up to 
facilitate and expand Pakistan’s exports. The Bureau has regional offices 
in the wings of the country and trade Commissioners in important 
countries. 

(2) Export Promotion Councils.—-Export promotion Councils consist¬ 
ing of officials and non-officials have been set up for Cotton Textiles, 
Cotton, Sports goods, Carpets and Films. Several Councils are planned 
to deal with other important items of export. 

(3) Advisory Council for the Ministry of Commerce.—This Council, 
which is headed by the Ministry of Commerce and includes official and non¬ 
official representatives mostly from the trade and industrial organisations 
in the country, is charged with the responsibility of advising the Ministry 
on the whole range of commercial policies and related procedures, rules 
and regulations. The Council provides a forum for free and frank dis¬ 
cussion dealing with Government’s commercial policies affecting various 
interests leading to adjustments in the re-orientation of these policies 1;o 
meet the changing requirements of the country. 

(4) Pre-shipment inspection organisation.—The Government has set 
up a machinery for the pre-shipment inspection of Wool and Animal Hair 
under the Wool Grading Scheme. The question of setting up a similar 
machinery for certain other commodities is under consideration. Apart 
from such a machinery, the Government is also considering whether the 
work of pre-shipment inspection in respect of certain specified items can 
be entrusted to non-official agencies of trade organisations and, if so, what 
should be the scope and pattern of the working of such bodies. 

(5) Inland Freight Rates Committees.—Two Inland Freight Rates 
Committees have been set up in Lahore arid Chittagong to consider appli¬ 
cations for the reduction in the inland rail and river-craft freight rates 
for transportation of goods upto the station of export and to make re¬ 
commendations to the appropriate authorities in this behalf. 


♦ * 
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,6) Overseas Freight 

set up in Karachi to take up with t ^ ni orts to, foreign destinations 
^r^r^i 0 g irl?rco a nSa«ge X ^veor a—tory «--» g 

'not easuy avaiiable. 

(7 > Fairs aawl Exhibition.—and'commerce | 

a rec <S'^a u^ex^^a^ ego^new^ntarkefe 

SS4" gP * r — at suitable 

intervals. ^ . • rmintries.— Government 

f8) Trade delegations to *md from ^Sng both of officials and 
exports. \ order to 

<9) SSA 

improve Government have set.up the r Karachi and 

them competitive, tn . in Lahore with branen ; n( i us trial pro- 

SSSSk?» — centre 

also under its aegis. 



















